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Of all the Arts^ Music is that which brings the greatest conso- 
lation to the mind^ when consolation is possible. The misfor- 
tunes of the times have compelled me to quit my native country 
for a season^ and in my retirement in London I have found 
a great source of consolation in listening to the Oratorios of 
Handel^ which*! had already learnt to admire during three pre- 
<] yious visits to England^ and at home in the constant society of 
classical amateurs. Out of this grew a wish to possess all the 
works of that great man^ to whom I felt so deeply indebted. 
In bringing these together^ I found it necessary^ to their proper 
arrangement^ that I should make myself acquainted with the 
various authors who have made mention of Handel. These 
researches^ commenced by me when alone and in the bitterness 
of exile^ drew me on much further than I had anticipated^ and 
produced results which seem to me capable of interesting both 
the connoisseurs of Handel and those who know nothing about 
him ; for he was not only one of the first composers that the 
world ever saw^ but he was also a man gifted with a great and 
noble character. It is in this belief that I offer to the reader 
this work^ the fruit of three years spent in zealous and assiduous 
labour. 

And^ first, let me acknowledge^ both for the satisfaction of 
my sense of gratitude and to give a greater value to my work, 
that I have received great and important assistance firom various 
quarters. I have to thank His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
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for having permitted copies of many pieces in the collection 
of the original MSS. of Handel, now preserved in Buckingham 
Palace^ to be taken for my use. Mr. Surman, the conductor 
of the orchestra for the London Sacred Harmonic Society, has 
shown himself ever ready to reply to questions addressed to his 
long experience. Mr. R. Bowley, the treasurer, and Mr. W. Husk^ 
the librarian of the Sacred Harmonic Society, have kindly, and 
upon many occasions, opened to me the rich and vast musical 
library which is under their charge. Mr. B. Lonsdale has'com- 
monicated to me some useful documents, collected in the course 
of his extensive reading. The Bev. C. C. Babington, Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge (whose classical attainments have 
gained for him an European reputation), also rendered me very 
great assistance, when I visited Cambridge for the purpose of 
examining the MSS. in the Fitzwilliam Museum, and, thanks 
to his aid and hospitality, I had no difficulty in accomplishing 
the purpose of my journey. Nor must I omit to oflfer my grate- 
ful acknowledgments to Mr. Anderson, who holds in his charge 
the Handelian manuscripts at Buckingham Palace. Without 
relaxing in any degree the vigilance which he owes to those 
admirable relics, Mr. Anderson has, with perfect courtesy, given 
me access to them, never wearying of repeated visits; and, 
indeed, it is not too much to say that, were it not for his valu- 
able aid, my work would have been far more incomplete than I 
have reason to believe it really is. In addition to all this, I 
must confess myself deeply indebted to Mr. Horatio Townsend, 
the author of HandeVs Visit to Dublin, whose elegant corre- 
spondence has been most instructive to me ; and the reader will 
not fail to perceive how much useful information I owe to Dr. 
Bimbault, who has shown the greatest liberality in communi- 
cating what he knows on the subject. 

And truly it needed all these aids to bring my undertaking 
to an issue. The necessary documents were not wanting, but 
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they were scattered about in a thouBand different places^ and 
had nerer before been brought together. The Memoirs of ih$ 
Life of the Late O. F. Handel, published anonymously in 1760, 
by the Rev. John Mainwaring, is nothing but a summary, with- 
out much exactness; the work of the laborious Sir John 
Hawkins has nothing more special than the short biographical 
notices of the numerous musicians whom he mentions ; that of 
Dr. Bumey is (as he himself calls it) '^ a sketch^' — a sketch, 
too, which was traced with some degree of haste, to be placed 
at the head of his Account of the Commemoration of 1784. At 
the same time, I set a great value upon these works, especially 
upon that of Dr. Bumey, who occupied himself thoroughly, in 
his History of Music, with the Italian operas of Handel. The 
labour which I myself have undergone compels me to do Ml 
justice to the results which he has produced ; and if I should 
seem to take exception to him in any respect, it is a real homage 
to his habitual exactness ; he has so well cleared the road, that 
he has rendered it passable to the more severe and curious 
inquirer, and it is really astonishing that, out of the mass of 
documents which he had to examine, and the great number of those 
which he set in order, he has made so few mistakes.' It is not, 
therefore, my intention to depreciate what Mainwaring, Hawkins, 
and Bumey have done. They belonged to that race of conscien- 
tious men who write as if in the performance of a duty, and 
I admit that, without them, the task of modem historians of 
Handel would have been almost an impossible one. What they 
did was to bring together the materials out of which an edifice 

> Burnej wrote to Bt, Qaint of Dablin (and it maj be readily believed) tbat 
the materials for his General History of Music (four volumes in quarto) had cost 
him ^2000 ; and all the leisure hours which his profession allowed him during 
thirty yean were occupied in putting them together, without estimating the ex- 
pense of the paper, the printing, the engraving, and the advertisementa (Townsend, 
pagis 99). Hawkins worked for more than thirty years at his excellent and moet 
instructive History o/Mmie, five volumes quarto. 
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may be constmcted. And yet (strange to relate!) though 
they have been silent these sixty years^ no one has attempted to 
perform the work which they prepared. In this country oi 
England^ which Handel has so illuminated and adorned^ and 
where he has still so many passionate admirers^ not one has yet 
been found to tell the story of his life. It is true that many 
have touched upon this theme ; but they have all copied^ more 
or less directly^ the three authors who have been already named; 
not caring to search any further^ or eyen to take the trouble of 
arranging that which they borrowed.^ 

Heptinstall^ for example^ in his '^ Sacred Oratorios and 
Miscellaneous Pieces^ as set to Music by Handel/^ says that 
"Florinda and Daphne were composed at Hamburg in^l708'' 
(Bumey's date) ; afterwards^ that the journey of the composer 
into Itdy^ which took place immediately after leaving Ham- 
burgh 'lasted six years^^ (Mainwaring's date)^ ''and terminated 
in 1710!'' Bijahy {Oeneral History of Mvsic) explains to us 
that Handel produced Roderigo in Florence^ in 1702, and that 
" he continued there about a year/' that he afterwards visited 
Venice, Rome, and Naples, whence, '' having seen as much of 
Italy a9 his curiosity or his profession required," he went to 
Hanover, where '' he was not long resolving on his journey to 
England," and that he arrived in London '' during the winter of 
1710." Whence it would appear that Handel occupied at least 
eight years in visiting Venice, Rome, and Naples; a period 
certainly too long for the satisfaction of mere ''curiosity." 
Busby, in spite of his noble enthusiasm for Handel, continually 
commits similar blunders. It is scarcely possible to imagine 
the extreme carelessness of others. Hawkins wrote in 1774: — 
" The Chandos Anthems are about twenty in number. As tiiey 

* Mr. Horatio Townsend's Vmt to DmMm mnst be excepted fh>m this criticism* 
He has thoronghl/ examined that part of the life of tiie great compoeer, bringiag to 
light a number of curions facts, and, so far as his snlject extended, has left nothing 
to be gleaned after him. 
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have not been printed^ it may be some satis&ction to the curious 
to be informed that the library of the Academy of Ancient 
Music contains the greatest part of them.^' In 1814^ an anony- 
mous writer published^ in two volumes octavo, a Musical Bio* 
graphy, Sec., and in the article upon Handel the above passage 
was taken literally from Hawkins, the author being ignorant of 
the fact that, during the sixty years that had intervened since 
the appearance of Hawkins's work, the Twelve Chandoa Anthems 
(all that have ever existed) had been printed two or three times 
over! 

If I have not been more fortunate than my predecessors in 
avoiding error, at least it must in justice be admitted that I have 
manifested a greater zeal for the truth* In every branch of the 
subject I have gone to the fountain-head. During more than a 
month, it was my daily lot to examine the eighty-seven volumes 
of the great man's own manuscripts which are now in Bucking- 
ham Palace, and those were the best moments which I spent upon 
my undertaking ; for whilst I held in my hands the very papers 
which he had held in his, and examined his own handwriting, and 
copied his memoranda, and sought eagerly for the slightest par- 
ticle of himself, it seemed to me as if I were living with Handel ; 
and as day by day I grew to a better understanding of the in- 
cessant labour with which that fecund genius corrected and 
recorrected everything which he wrote, the hours of my labour 
seemed shorter to me. 

When I visited Cambridge, I found seven volumes of 
original manuscript, containing a variety of detached pieces of 
very great value, and I obtained copies of all which have been 
hitherto unedited. What can be the reason that no Englishman 
has ever taken in hand these precious wai& and strays in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum? The small number of those who are 
aware of their existence speak of them as vaguely as if they were 
at Kamschatka; and I have never yet seen them quoted any- 
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where^ not even in any one of the fine editions of the Handel 
Society. Yet they include many pieces which were supposed to 
be lost^ duplicates and first sketches, the competent examination 
of which must be of the greatest service to modem inquirers. 
They possess all the value which attaches to the original sketches 
of a great master. Two monographs have been published of the 
marvellous etchings of Eembrandt^ and the slightest relics of 
Leonardo da Vinci and of Michael Angelo have been engraved 
with respect ; how is it, then, that a musician has not been found 
to edit and annotate these manuscripts, and those of Buckingham 
Palace? The changing thoughts of a man like Handel cannot 
but be instructive objects of study and contemplation. 

During a period of three months, Mr. Bophino Lacy has 
conducted for me, at the British Museum, a most minute re- 
search into the journals of the Handelian period, by means of 
which I am able to fix positively a great many dates and facts 
which have hitherto been considered as doubtful ; and, in addi- 
tion^ Mr. Lacy's own knowledge has been of the utmost value 
to me. I never met with any man better versed than he is in the 
music of Handel, be it Italian or English ; for it seems impos- 
sible to produce a bar of it to him with which he is not perfectly 
familiar. 

In fine, I have neglected nothing which seemed likely to 
conduce to accuracy. It has been my object to collect all that 
can be known of the life of Handel, and to give the most exact 
and the most complete catalogue of his works which has yet 
appeared.^ This chronological and bibliographical catalogue 
rauonnS contains all the dates, as taken by myself firom the 

1 This Catalogue will sborily be published in a separate volome. The assistance 
which Mr. Lacy has rendered me in framing it amounts really to a collaboration. 
He it was who made those musical examinations of the manuscripts at Buckingham 
Palace, and of the scores which Handel himself used when he conducted his own 
works, which have so materially assisted me in my task. The details of the Cata- 
logue which indicate technical knowledge are his work, not mine; for I am no pro- 
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maniucripts with great care and attention^ and the compilation 
of it has cost much more time and labour than the Biogra- 
phy itself. Perhaps^ if I could have foreseen what researches 
it necessitated^ I should not have undertaken the task ; but now 
that it is finished^ I am very far from regretting the labour 
which I have expended upon it. The reader will readily believe 
that a compilation of this kind presents very great difficulties ; 
there are so many dates to compare^ to verify^ and to reconcile^ 
and so many obscure points to be cleared up ; and often have I 
found it necessary to write^ or to rewrite, different articles three, 
four, or five times over. These are sore trials to the patience, 
and one is apt to ask one's self, in the hour of weariness, whether 
the result is worthy of the labour. But then there are compen- 
sations; one has the hope of doing something that may be 
useful, and one feels a singular satisfaction in discovering the 
explanation of a fact hitherto incomprehensible, in recovering, 
as it were, the lost link of a broken chain. Moreover, it is 
incontestable that these reconstructive studies have afforded me 
much light as to the life of the great maestro ; they have enabled 
me both to see better and to penetrate deeper. The dryness of 
mere details disappears entirely when the discovery of a chef- 
d'oeuvre is made, and it will be seen that that good fortxme has 
not been denied me. But I shall regret neither time nor labour 
if the work contributes in any degree to the glory of the giant 
of music ; and my best wishes will be fulfilled if amateurs derive 
any benefit from my investigations. 

In spite of all the care and pains which have been expended, 
there can be no doubt that many errors have been committed, 

fessed miuiciao. This also seems to be the proper place for acknowledgiog the 
liberality of Mr. Lennard, who possesses a mantiscript collection of Handel's works, 
which IB almost complete, and which he has always, with the greatest generosity, 
placed at the disposal of Mr. Lacy. Like a true amateur, Mr. Lennard is free from 
that selfishness which glories in the possession of treasures only for the pleasure of 
possessing them. 
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and I shall therefore regard it as a firiendly office^ if those who 
discover any such will kindly point them out to me^ through the 
address of the publisher. When the truth has. been sought for 
in good faith^ something useful may be gathered by the skillful 
inquirer^ even from the mistakes of his predecessor. 

As for my observations upon Handel and the art which he 
illustrated^ I shall say^ with Montaigne^ '' I offer them to the 
reader not as good, but as mine.^' If they have any merit at 
all, it is because they express the musical sensuousness of a 
man who is so untechnical that he would be hard put to it to 
read the gamut. 

In conclusion, I would observe that the life of Handel can 
only be written, and his works can only be studied, in England. 
There only is he well and widely known ; there only is he sung, 
and played, and venerated as he deserves to be. Happy shall I 
be if the publication of this work, by recalling to my country- 
men the memory of a great master whom they know too little 
of, shall suggest to them the regular performance of his immor- 
tal works. May the choruses and singers of Paris form, for that 
purpose, an association analogous to that which Habeneck 
brought together at the Conservatoire for the performance of 
symphonies. There can be little doubt that the French public 
would not be slow to reward such an effort. So long as France 
deprives herself of the oratorios of Handel, there will be found 
within. her a great deficiency in the culture of Musical Art. 

V. SCHCELCHER. 

LoHDOH, April S, 1857. 
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CHAPTER I. 

1685—1709. 

BiBTH or Hahdel — His Musical Tendencies — ^Hu Eablt Stubiee — Joubhit 
TO Beblin, whebe be Apfeabed a8 a. Pbodiqt — Retubn to Hallb, and 
New Studies — Joubnet to Hambubo — A Duel— Fibst Dbamatic WoBKEy 
" Almiba/' " Nebo," ** Daphne,** and ** Flobinda*'^Joobnet into Italy— 
Explanations as to Dates connected with the Eablibb Pabt of Handel's 
Life — ** Bodebioo*' fboduoed at Flobence— ** Agbiffina" at Venice — 
Sacbed Music at Home— <* La Be9ubbbcuonb"— ** Silla** — " II Tbionfo 
DEL Tempo." 

Oeoboe Fbidebic Handel was born at Halle, on the Saale^ in 
the Duchy of Magdeburg, Lower Saxony^ One of his com- 
patriots, a laborious compiler, such as (Germany only produces^ 
M. Karl Eduard Forstemann, has published his genealogy, at 
Leipsic,* and he proves, by the registers of the Lutheran 
Church of Notre Dame de St. Laurent, at Halle, where the great 
musician was baptized, that his true German names are Georg 
Friedrich Handel, and that the family name is written in five 
diflTerent ways — Handel, Hendel, Handeler, Hendeler, and 
Hendtler ; but most commonly Handel. A trace of this fluctua- 
tion of the family name may be foimd in the will of Handel him- 
self, in which he leaves £300 to his " cousin Christianna Susannah 
Handelin.'^ In Italy he constantly signed his name Hendel j 
but from the commencement of his residence in England, down 

4 ^ ^ See lilt of works consulted. 

B 
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to the day of his death, he invariably signed, George Frideric 
Handel; and that, therefore, appears to be the orthography of his 
names which has the best right to be preserved. The English 
have been quite as ingenious as the Grermans in discovering 
variations for this name ; for it has been written Hendall, Hen- 
dell, Handell, Handle, Hondel, and Haendel, 

All the biographers — ^English, Frendh, and German — agree in 
stating that he was bom on the 24th of February, 1684. This 
also is the date which is carved upon his tomb in Westminster 
Abbey ; but, nevertheless, it is erroneous. M. Forstemann 
thus refers to the subject: — " Dreyhaupt, in his 'Description of 
the Province of the Saale,' has alone given the correct date of 
Handel's birth; which is the 23rd of February, 1685. (Vol. ii., 
p. 625.) In fact, it may be seen by the books of the Church of 
Notre Dame de St. Laurent, at Halle, that Handel was baptized 
there on the 24th of February^ 1685, and it is known that at that 
tiine the baptism always took place on the day after the birth. 
tn addition to thisj the rare veracity and perfect information 
which Dreyhatipt manifests in ererything that relates to our 
town speak for themselves in favour of his assertion.^' 

Handel himself had previously confirmed this rectification of 
this date, without anybody perceiving it. In the manuscript of 
Solomon, after having signed, and dated it the l3th of June, 
1748, he adds, " ^tatis 63 ;" in that of Susannah, dated the 
9tli 0^ August in the same year, hb again adds, ^'^ jEtatis 63 ;'' 
finally, Jephtha is signed, " 30th of August, 1751, -^tatis 66, 
G. F. Handel.^^ If the author of Susannah and of Jephtha had 
beeii born in 1684, he would have been sixty-four years old in 
1748 and sixty-seven in 1751. As Handel has himself declared 
his age upon several occasions, it is difficult to explain the 
obstiiiacy with which, for more than a century, this blunder has 
been persisted in, otherwise than by the blind readiness with 
which writers copy certain assertions from each other when once 
they have become current. The truth, however, did not escape 
all his contemporaries. In the list of celebrated deaths for the 
yeaip 1759, in the Gentleman* s Magazine, may be found — " G. 
F. Handel, Esq., a great musician. He was bom in Germany, 
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in 1685/^ Bat Mainwaring^ i?rho wrote the earliest biographical 
notice of the great musician/ placed the date at 1684^ and erery 
one has copied his mistake. It is, howcTer, quite certain that 
Handel was bom on the 23rd of February, 1685, and not on the 
24th of February, 1684. 

All vocations, be they ever so strong, do not invariably lead 
to scmiething great: frequently they become abortive; often, 
after casting a supernatural light for a time, they are suddenly 
extinguished, or at best never surpass mediocrity. Neverthe* 
less, all great artists come into the world with a vocation which 
manifests itself, in their earliest years, in a remarkable, imperious, 
and irresistible manner. George Friderio Handel was such a 
one. His father, who was a surgeon, and was sixty-three years 
old when this child first saw the light, determined to make a 
lawyer of him; but Nature had resolved to make him a 
composer, and the struggle between Nature and the father 
commenced at the very cradle of the future author of The MeS" 
eiah. Scarcely had he begun to speak, when he articulated 
musical sounds. The doctor, who was the son of Yalentin 
Handel, a master coppersmith, was terribly alarmed when he 
discovered instincts of so low an order in his eyes. He under- 
stood nothing of Art, nor of the noble part which artists sustain 
in the world; he saw in them nothing but a sort of mountebank, 
who amuse the world in its idle moments. '' Music, " said he, 
''was an elegant art and a fine amusement; yet, if considered 
as an occupation, it had little dignity, as having for its subject 
nothing better than mere pleasure and entertainment.'^ ' Uneasy, 
and almost ashamed at the inclinations of his son, the father of 
Handel opposed them by all possible means^ He would not send 
him to any of the public schools, because there not only gram* 
mar but the gamut would be taught him ; he would not permit 
him to be taken to any place, of whatever description, where he 
could hear music; he forbad him the slightest exercise of that 
nature, and banished every kind of musical instrument far from 

> For thii and all other aathorities tliat may be quoted in tlus volame, see list 
of consulted works. 

m 

' Kainwaring; p. 10. 
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the house. But he might as well have told the river that it was 
not to flow. Nature surmounted every obstacle to her decree. 
The precautions taken to stifle the instincts of the child served 
only to fortify by concentrating them. He found means to 
procure a clavichord^ or dumb spinet^^ and to conceal it in a 
garret^ whither he went to play when all the household was 
asleep. This fact^ incredible as it may appear^ is positively 
affirmed by Mainwaring^ and both Hawkins and Burney also 
attach credit to it. Although the clavichord was a sort of square 
boi^ which \vas placed upon a table, we must at least suppose that 
either the nurse or the mother of the child were his accomplices^ 
and that he had acquired certain ideas upon the subject before 
music was forbidden him. However that may have been, Nature 
is said to have been his first teacher. Without any guidance, 
finding out everything for himself, and merely by permitting his 
little fingers to wander over the key-board, he produced har- 
monic combinations; and at seven years of age he discovered 
that he knew how to play upon the spinet. If all this be not 
true, we must recognize in it one of those extraordinary fables 
in which the poetic imagination of the Middle Ages loved to 
conceal extraordinary truths. 

It was in the following manner that the poor father discovered 
his defect: — He had, by a former marriage, a son, who was 
valet-de-chan^bre to the reigning Duke of Saxe-Weisenfelds. 
He wished to go and visit him ; and George, who was then 
seven years old, and who was not acquainted with this brother, 
begged of his father to take him with him. When this was 
refused, he did not insist, but watched for the moment when the 
coach set ofl*, and followed it on foot. The father saw him, 
stopped the coach and scolded him ; when the child, as if he did 
not hear the scolding, recommenced his supplications to be 
allowed to take part in the journey, and at last (thanks to that 
persistance which predicted the man of energy which he even- 
tually proved to be) his request was granted. When they had 
arrived as the palace of the Duke, the boy stole off to the organ 

> The striDgs were banded with strips of cloth, to deaden the sound. They were 
much used in the cells of nunneries. 
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in the chapel as Boon as the service was concluded, and was 
unable to resist the temptation of touching it. The Duke^ not 
recognizing the style of his organist^ made inquiries; and when 
the trembling little artist was brought before him he encouraged 
him^ and soon won his secret from him. The Duke then 
addressed himself to the father^ and represented to him that it 
was a sort of crime against humanity to stifle so much genius in 
its birth. The old doctor was greatly astonished^ and had not 
much to answer; the opinion of a sovereign prince must have 
had^ moreover^ a great influence over the mind of a man who ' 
judged of musicians as we have already seen. He permitted him-- 
self to be convinced^ and promised, not without some regret, to 
respect a vocation which manifested itself by such unmistakable 
signs. Handel was present, his eyes fastened upon his power* 
ful protector without losing a word of the argument ; never did 
he forget it, and for ever afterwards he regarded the Duke of 
Saxe-Weisenfelds as his benefactor, for having given such good 
advice to his father. On his return home, his wishes were gra- 
tified, and he was permitted to take lessons from Sackau, or 
Zackau, the organist of the Cathedral at Halle. Sackau was 
an organist of the old school, learned, fond of his art, adoring 
the fugue, the canon, and the coimterpoint. He was not long in " 
discovering what a pupil Fortune had sent to him. He began 
by carefully instructing him in general principles, and then laid 
before him a vast collection of German and Italian music which 
he possessed, sacred and profane, vocal and instrumental com^ 
positions of different schools, different styles, and of every master. 
They analyzed everything together. When the pupil was from 
eight to nine years old, the master would set him to write a 
sacred motet or cantata weekly ; and these exercises, which con- 
sisted generally in fugues on a given subject, lasted for three 
consecutive years. There remain of that epoch " six trio-sonatas 
for two hautboys and a bassoon,'' of which, according to Bumey, 
there are copies in the library at Buckingham Palace ; but all 
my endeavours to discover them there have been utterly fruitless. 
Whilst these studies were proceeding, the little Handel con* 
tinned to practice upon the harpsichord, and learnt to play the 
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violin, the organ, and, above all,' the hautboy, then the object 
of hia predilection.^ This taste of his childhood explains, 
perhaps, the great number of pieces which he composed for that 
instroment. At that time he discovered more than he learnt. 
Sackau was every day more and more astonished at his marvel* 
lous progress, and, as he loved wine nearly as well as .music, he 
often sent him to take his place at the organ on Sundays when>* 
ever he had a good dejeuner to take part in. At length, 
although he found him of great use, this worthy man confessed, 
with excellent and admirable pride, that his pupil knew more 
than himself, and advised that he should be sent to Berlin, 
where he might strengthen himself by studying other models. 
The ElectcMT of Brandenburg had at that time a well.'appointed 
qpera-house, and attracted to his court all that Italy produced 
that was remarkable in music. 

For his part, the old doctor instructed his son very regularly 
In Latin, secretly hoping to bring him, one day or other, over to 
his own ideas. But, being at length over-persuaded, he offered 
no obstacle to the proposed journey, which took place in 1696, 
under the protection of a firiend of the family. Mainwaring, 
Bumey, and other authors, put the date of this journey at 1698, 
but this evidently wrong. They all admit that Handel lost his 
father after his return from Berlin, and it seems to be certain 
that it was his father who recalled him from that city. But 
M. Forstemann has proved, by the register of the parish of 
Halle, that the old doctor died on the 11th of February, 1697, 
at the age of seventy-five years. And, besides this, Mainwaring 
is not consistent with himself ; for he says Handel was sent 
to Sackau when he was seven years old, and then he con- 
tinues, '^ during this interval of three or four years he bad 
made all the improvements that were any way consistent with 
the opportunities it afforded ; but he was impatient for another 
situation, which should afford him better. Berlin was the place 
agreed on.'** After these words, Mainwaring adds — '^ It 
was in 1698 that he went to Berlin ;'' but 1698 would give thir- 
teen years instead of eleven to the ypung organist. It was at 

* Bnrnej. ' See Uainwaring, page 18b 
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Berlin (Mainfraiing says again) that Attilio " would often take 
him upon his knee^ and make him play on his harpsichord for an 
hour together/' But a boy of thirteen or fourteen years is not 
usually taken upon the knee^ and kept there for hours. In 
placing the journey to Berlin in 1606^ not only is the positive 
date^ as discovered by M. Forstemann adopted^ but a probability 
is given to the details furnished by Mainwaring* which they 
would otherwise not possess. 

Handel^ being then eleven years of age, made the acquaiQt* 
ance of Attilio and Bononoini at Berlin^ two Italian composepij 
whom subsequently he was to meet again in London. Attilio^ 
a simple and benevolent man^ abandoned himself heartily to the 
enthusiasm which the talents of the new-comer inspired ; he 
praised him everywhere, and made him pky the harpsichord and 
L organ, withoTreith;r of them appeLg everTgrow tii^ 
Bononcini, on the other hand, who had a harsh, sombre, and 
jealous disposition, and who enjoyed a great and merited repu« 
tation, treated the little fellow with sccum. Tired of hearing 
his skillfiil execution praised, this man composed a cantata 
for the harpsichord, which he filled with a multitude of diffi- 
culties, and requested Handel to play it ; feeling sure that even 
a professor of music could never decipher it without study. 
But the pupil of Sackau executed this formidable cant^ at 
sight, as if it had been a mere bagatelle. Bononcini was amazed, 
and treated him thenceforward as a rival. But Bononcini was a 
character; and whilst he conceived hatred for a child, he was 
logical, and showed him the politeness due to a man. 

At Berlin, Handel passed for a prodigy. The Elector wish- 
ing to become the patron of so rare a genius, manifested f^ dis* 
position to attach him to himself, and to send him to Italy to 

* The Rev. Jolin Hainwaring) the anooymoiu author of the Mmoirt of the Lift 
p/Eanddf was a member of St. John's GoUege, Gamhridge, and professor at that 
Unlvenity. Born in 1735 (according to a note hj Mr. Townsend), be was onljr 
twenty-five years old when he wrote his Biography in 1760. It is extremely 
nsefnl for reference ; but mast, nevertbeless, be read with caution. Kainwaring 
gathered togetber many things that were generally unknown. He receiTed notes 
from Smith, HandePs secretary, bat ha did not examine what he wrote with suffi*- 
eieiit can. He wm not gifted with an analytical mind, and, theieibfe, be is frequently 
inexact* 
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complete his musical education. But when the father was con- 
sulted^ he did not think it wise to enchain the future of his son 
to the Court of Berlin^ and he excused himself^ saying that he 
was now an old man^ and that he wished to keep near him 
the only son who remained to him ; and as in those days it 
was not prudent to oppose a prince on his own land^ Handel was 
brought back somewhat hastily to his native town. 

The homage of which he had perceived himself to be the 
object^ had by this time^ doubtless^ given him some notion of his 
superiority; but this only rendered him more assiduous in his 
studies. What he had learnt at Berlin had enlarged his ideas^ 
and he set himself to work again with Sackau^ seeking out the 
secrets of his art^ analyzing the defects and the qualities of the 
different masters of every nation, copying and composing large 
quantities of music, working constantly to acquire the most 
solid knowledge of the science. Study is the fertilizing agent, 
without which the richest and most firuitful of soils must soon be- 
come sterile. We read in the Anecdotes of Handel and Smith : — 
" It has long been a matter of curious research, among the 
admirers of Handel, to discover any traces of his early studies. 
Among Mr. Smithes collection of music, now in the possession 
of his daughter-in-law. Lady Rivers,^ is a book of manuscript 
music, dated 1698, and inscribed with the initials G. F. H. It 
was evidently a common-place book belonging to Handel, in the 
fourteenth year of his age. The greater part is in his own hand, 
and the notes are characterized by a peculiar manner of forming 
the crotchets. It contains various airs, choruses, capricios, 
fugues, and other pieces of music, with the names of contem- 
porary musicians, such as Zackau, Alberti, Frobergher, Krieger, 
Kerl, Ebner, Strunch. They were probably exercises adopted 
at pleasure, or dictated for him to work upon by his master. 
The composition is uncommonly scientific, and contains the 
seeds of many of his subsequent performances.^' The precious 
" book of manuscript music," mentioned in this extract, is no 

1 She WM the daughter of Hn. Cose, the widow of Dr. Coxe, Physiolan Ex- 
traordinary to the King. Smith, himielf a widower, bat childless, married the 
Widow Coxe in lldB.^iAnecdoUt, Ac, p. 66.) 
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longer to be found in Smith's collection.^ What has become 
of it? 

About this time Handel contracted relations with another 
studious young composer^ which was much to thdr mutual 
benefit. Telemann, bom at Magdeburg^ in 1681^ says^ in his 
notes upon his own life^ which were entrusted to Matthe* 
son: — '' Soon after my arrival at Leipsic, the direction of the 
opera was confided to me. At this epochs the pen of the excel- 
lent Mr. Jean Kuhnau served me as a model in the fugue and 
the coimterpoint ; but as for as the exercises of melody^ I was 
in constant communication with Handel^ both by letter and 
verbally in the visits which we paid each other.''* Leipsic is 
distant from Halle not more than six or seven leagues. This 
took place (according to Telemann) fix)m 1701 to 1703. Handel 
praised warmly the facility which this companion of his 
studies possessed^ and said that he could compose a piece of 
church music in eight parts^ in less time than another person 
would take to write a letter.* 

Handel's father died shortly after the return of his son from 
Berlin, iu 1697, leaving him poor, and it became necessary to 
provide for his existence as well as his renown. Halle was too 
small to contain him. He wished to visit Italy, but not having 
the means of making such a journey, he went to Hamburg in 

^ This collection, irliicli was supposed to be either dispersed or lost, was offered 
for iftle a few months back, and has become the property of the author of these 
pages. A more worthy possessor might have obtained it, bat not one who would ap- 
preciate it with greater reverence. Its value is inestimable. Out of the 160 volumes 
of which it is composed, 60 or 70 are the very books which Handel used to conduct 
his operas and oratorios, and which he bequeathed, in dying, to ChriAtopher Smith* 
his pupil and secretary. These arc, in great part, covered with notes, directions, and 
corrections in the handwriting of Ilandel himself, such as cast a new light over his 
works. Some contain variations and airs which are unedited. An analysis of 
these Handelian volumes will be found in the Catalogue. However, the present pos- 
sessor only regards himself as the custodian of these precious treasures, and they are 
at the disposal of all municians who wish to consult them. The HSS. of great 
men cannot be the property of any one man exclusively : they belong to the archives 
of that humanity which they glorify. 

• Grttndhge einer Ehreii-P/orte, etc.; von Hattheson, Hambourg, 1740. (Foun- 
dations for a Musical Triumphal Arch). Tnis very curious book is a biography 
of the musicians of the epoch. The articles on Handel, Kaiser, and Telemann 
have been translated for me by mj firiend and companion in exile, Dr. Dick. 

* Mwkai Biograpkif, 
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the month of July^ 1703.^ This town was, at that time, in 
the apogee of its commercial prosperity ; possessing a Grerman 
opera-house, which rivalled that of Berlin, and had for its com- 
poser-in-chief the Saigon Kaiser, a man of very great reputation. 

Handel commenced by entering this theatre as violon di 
ripieno.* He was, perhaps, willing to ccmtent himself with 
so small a position, less through modesty than through vanity* 
The young man of eighteen years reserved to himself the satis- 
fsction of enjoying the general surprise when his capacities 
should be discovered. This is rendered probable by what 
Mattheson says :-^'* At first he played the violon di ripieno in 
the orchestra of the opera-house, and he acted the part of a 
man who did not know how to count five, for he was naturally 
prone to dry humour. But the harpsichordist being absent, he 
allowed himself to be persuaded to replace him^ and proved 
himself to be a great master, to the astonishment of everybody, 
esicept myself, who had often heard him in private/' 

Soon after his arrival at Hamburg, the place of the organist 
of Lubeck was offered for competition, upon the retirement of 
the old inciunbent, Dietrich Buxtchude, and Handel, accom- 
panied by Mattheson, w^it to canvass for the vacancy, on the 
17th of August, 1708. But they found a rather singular con- 
dition attached to the programme, which was, that the successor 
was to marry the daughter of the retiring organist ; and as this 
was not quite agreeable to them, they returned to Hamburg as 
happy as they went. This adventure, at the very outset of his 
career, appears all the more original, when we remember that 
Handel never manifested any taste for matrimony. 

Mattheson was a young citizen of Hamburg, a composer, a 
singer, and an actor, very clever on the organ and the harp* 
sichordf and afterwards a writer of astonishing fecundity. Bom 
in 1681, he prided himself, when eighty-three years dd, on 
having written as many books upon all sorts of subjects as be 
had lived years. Many of his works (from which Hawkins and 

^ Mattheton. 

' The iostmmmiU of r^Uno are OMd in orcliestral compotiiioiu to dittiogtiitb 
tboM jMrrff which are only occaiionall/ iA ir odaorf to 611 ap aad rapply tht ohor«a#— 
Botby'i Didwrnary ofMwtm 



• * 
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• GruntUage ttntr Ehren-Pforte, etc,; von Mattheson, Hambourg, 1740. (Foun- 
dations for a Musical Triumphal Arch). Tnis very curious book is a biography 
of the musicians of the epoch. The articles on Handel, Kaiser, and Telemann 
have been translated for me by my firiend and companion in exile, Dr. Dick. 

* M^ttkal Biography, 
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spoke ill of him/' And after tins piece of naivete, he adds : — 
'^ Thanks to a distinguished muiucipal councillor and to a di- 
rector of the theatre, we were reconciled. On the 30th of De- 
cember following, I had the pleasure of having Handel to dine 
with me^ and the same evening we assisted at the representation 
of his Almira, and we became better friends than ever. I re- 
count this episode precisely as it happened, because a short time 
ago some malicious persons interpreted it in a different manner .'' 
The narrator wrote this in 1740, when Handel was alive, and it 
was not contradicted. Mainwaring's work, which transforms 
the duel into an attempt at assassination, fell into Mattheson's 
hands, and he made a translation of it in 1761, in which he 
repels such an insinuation with indignation ; explaining that, far 
from taking his adversary unawares, '^he gave him a blow, as a 
friendly warning to put himself on guard.'' He afterwards ex- 
poses sharply all the blunders of the English writer, and ridicules 
above all his persistance in attributing to Handel only fourteen 
years when he arrived in Hamburg.^ In the '^ Anecdotes of 
Handel," the attempt at assassination is also referred to as an 
error.' 

Almira, Queen of Castille ; or, the Vicissitude of Royalty — 
the first dramatic work of the composer of Halle — appeared on 
the 8th of January, 1705, and not in 1704, as the Musical 
Patriot erroneously states.' It was immediately followed, on 
the 25 th of February, hjNero; or, Love 'obtained by Blood and 
Murder ; then by Daphne and by Florinda (in my opinion) in 
1706. Mattheson played the principal parts in these. Almira, 
above all (he says), was very successful. 

Thanks to the politeness of Dr. Gervinus, the Professor of 
History at Heidelberg, and of Dr. Chrysander, of Berlin,* I 

' Barney. « Ibid., page 9. ' Mattheson. 

* On the 15th of Angnst, 1856, a prospectus was pabllshed in Germany, an- 
nouncing a complete edition of the works of Handel, to be printed by Messrs. Breit- 
kopf and Hartel, of Leipsic. Dr. Gervinns and Dr. Chrysander, with MM. Dehn, 
Hanptmann, Breitkopf, and Hartel, form the committee of direction. I earnestly 
liope that all friends of Art will regard it as a duty to support an enterprise so ad- 
mirable and BO useful. Dr. Chrysander is preparing a history of music in its con- 
nection with the life of Handel, which will senre for an introduction to this great 
German edition. 
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learn that a copy of this opera^ in the handwriting of Mattheson^ 
and corrected by Handel^ is in the Berlin Library. This is a 
most interesting discovery. The other three are unfortunately 
lost^ and nothing is known about them. We have also to re- 
gret the cantatas^ the sonatas^ and a great quantity of vocal and 
instrumental music^ which the author of Almira composed at 
Hamburg. Mainwaring says^ ''two chests full were left at 
Hamburg.'' If^ perchance^ this book should fall into the 
hands of some amateur at Hamburgh I should recommend 
him to search the vast municipal library and the ancient archives 
of that city^ and perhaps he may discover the whole or a part 
of these works. From Dr. Gervinus and Dr. Chrysander, I also 
learn that a German cantata of Handel on the ''Passion'' has 
been discovered in Germany. It was at first doubted that the 
cantata^ differing from his Oratorio of 1717, on the "Passion," 
was truly his ; but the researches of Dr. Chrysander have ended 
by convincing him that Handel was reaUy the author of it, and 
that he wrote it at Hamburg for the Easter of 1704. My 
direct communications with Dr. Gervinus and Dr. Chrysander 
enable me to state that no other German music by Handel is 
known in G«rmany> than the Passion of 1717, the Cantata on 
the Passion of 1704, and Almira of 1705. In addition to 
these, there are among the MSS. in Buckingham Palace nine 
German cantatas, sacred and profane. 

In spite of the position which he had acquired, Handel had 
not abandoned his design of visiting Italy, when a very tempt- 
ing opportunity of doing so without expense presented itself. 
The brother of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, Prince Gaston 
de Medici, whom he met at Hamburg, proposed that he 
should accompany him to Florence ; but he declined to accept the 
invitation.* He had a spirit of independence which never 
deserted him, and which manifested itself, as we see, at an 
early age. Although scarcely twenty-one years old, he liked 
better to wait than to be one of a prince's retinue; and 
when, apart from what he sent to his mother, he had put aside 
two hundred ducats out of his pay at the theatre, and what he 

^ Mattheson and Mainwaring, page 40. 
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gained bj giving lettons, he was able to set out alone^ but free. 
He first of all turned his steps towards Florence^ in which citj 
we may conclude that he arrived about the month of July^ 1706, 
having resided three years in Hamburg. 

And here let me explain that vague expression^ ''we may 
oonclude.^' It has been already stated in the preface that there 
are very few authentio documents to prove^ with any certainty^ 
the dates at which the earlier events of HandeFs life occurred^ 
and it is therefore necessary to have recourse to hypothesis. To 
justify my own dates^ and to prove that my guides are mistaken, 
requires a discussion which the greater number of readers may 
not care to follow. I have, therefore, devoted a somewhat 
lengthy note to this purpose, which may prove interesting to 
inquiring minds.' 

Handel remained in Florence until the end of 1706. There 
he produced RoderigOj for which the Grand Duke presented him 

■ Mattlinoo ttys that Handel remained at the Hamburg theatre, and that in 
1706 he compoeed Flormda and Ikgfkne ; that in 1700 he wrote nothing ; that ho 
then had an opportunity of visiting Italy bjr a meant which would not hare cott him 
anything, hat be reAised ; that during the winter of 1710 he prodnoed hit Agf^tptna 
in Venice, at the Theatre of St John Cbrytoetome ; and that in 1717 he was in 
Hanorer. According to thit, Handel did not quit Hamburg firom 1703 to 1700 ; 
and after composing Abmirm and Nero in 1705, he waited three years before writing 
Fhrinda and Dophme, one immediately afler the other, in 1706. Finally, he could 
only hate Titited Italy in 1710 ; having refhted in 1709 to take advantage of the 
opportunity to go there without expente. 

But these assertions are disproved not only by probabilitiesy but by express dates 
furnished by Handel himself. In Buckingham Palace there is a Dixit DomimiM 
sigMd <« 0. F. Hendel, 1707-^ d'AprUoi Boma f a Lmdaie pmri signed '< G. F. 
H. U 8 Inlf, 1707, Roma;" and the Ee$mnrmxi<m$^ dated **4 d*Aprile, 1708." 
Moreover, there is in the possession of the lady of Sir Benjamin Hall a manuscript 
irio d$ ektmbn, *'8e tn non ksci amor«|*' whieh is very distinctly signed <' 0. F. 
Hendel, U 12 Luglio, 1708^ KapolL*' Finally, It U certain that Handel was in 
London during the winter of 1710, and that his Rimaldo was produced there on the 
11th of February, 1711; and it Is also certain that he did not come to London until 
a year after his journey to Italy. If we had not the incontestabls prooft of his 
signatures at Rome and Naples, it would be impossible for him to have made the 
journey to Italy, and to be at London in 1710, if he only quitted Hamburg during 
that year. It i^ould not be forgotten that Mattheson's too short notice of Handel 
was written in 1740 (thirty years after the epoch of which he treats) ; it was evi- 
dently written from memory, and very rapidly, and after the first few years he 
knows nothing, for he jumps flpom Hamburg to Yenicei in 1710, and ftom Venioe to 
Hanover in 1717. 

The three English writart who oome after ICatthesoa (and who only are of any 
snthority— Haiawaring^ Hawkins^ and Bwn^) wert fgnorant of Uia snthentio 
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s serrice of plate and a purse coutainiug a hundred sequiuB. 
The orcbestratidn of this opera offers a singular peculiarity. In 
m martial song^ wherein the use of the trumpet is absolutely 



4«lei» sad Mem to hare been lost in doubt. According td Hainwaring, Handel pro- 
dneed Abmra in Hamburg when he was fourteen years old^ that is to say, during 

thsjMT -- 1608 

He iMTea &Utt in that oitj << fbur years/' until . • ^ . • 1702 

^ I, lb lUly « six years," Until 1708 

^ „ in HauoTer " one year," until . - • . 1709 

If Haadel wrote Ahnira at Hamburg, at tlie age of fourteen years, be must have 
dcMM 10 (aeeordiag to MainwariDg) in 1098, since bo putt the date of bis biitb at 
1984 I but 1096 is the date at which Mainwaring himself sends him to Berlin, like a 
«Uld sa 1m was, under the care of one of his father's friends. He also places the 
qiutrrel with Ifattheson before Almira; that is to say, at the age of thirteen or fourteen 
yean. Now we know yery well that Handel (like all who are privileged by Nature) 
WM a man when still yery young, and that he showed himself bold and full of spirit; 
bnl atelttiog all this, it is not a lad of thirteen or fourteen years who would be 
liktly to linurp the rights of another under such circumstances. Another thing i 
it k Mattheion (who was born in 1681) who relates the journey to Lubeck, and the 
fkmona eondition abont marrying the organist's daughter. But if his companion 
liid been only fourteen years old, whilst he himself was serenteen, Mnttheson, who 
waa a jvenlar writer, would not have failed to note the amusing situation of two 
eaadidatQi of that age being called upon to fulfil such an obligation. 

And again, if Handel had written four operas at Hamburg — Alndra^ Ntro^ 
Jkfhmf midFhrmda — between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, can it be supposed 
that during the six years of his sojourn in Italy (from eighteen to twenty-four), 
When bit imputation was constantly increasing, he produced only two operas, 
JMir^ and Agrippinai two short oratorios, the Rtsmrtctione and // Trw\fb dd 
Ttmpo, and one serenata, GahtM t Every thing goes to establish the faot that Main* 
Waring Was in error. 

As ftnr Hawkins, he also states that Handel produced Ahnha at Hamburg in 
1098, when he was fourteen years old, and that he remained three years in Ham- 
burg, nniil 1701. Iforeover (according to his account), Handel told him that he 
was not twenty years old when he arrived in Hanover, qfttr Au joumuf into Itdtg ; 
which brings us to 1708. He also fixes the period of his arrival in London at 1710. 

According to this calculation, Handel remained six years and a half at Hanover 
before coining to England. But no one has asserted that he produced anything in 
Hanover, and it cannot be credited that a young man, endowed with a most preg- 
nant genius, could have lived for more than a lustrum without prodncing some- 
thing. Thb chronology, besides, fixes the journey to Italy nt from 1701 to 1703, 
whilst the nanuscripto signed at Rome and Naples are dated 1707 and 1708. On 
tlie other hand, Mattheson declares positively that Handel came to Hamburg ** in 
the month of July, 1708," and he transcribes some lines of a letter which Handel 
wrote to him from that city ^ on the 18Ui of March, 1704," and requesting him to 
return speedily from Holland, whither he had gone upon a journey. Hawkins 
pretends to have been told by Handel himself that he was not twenty years old when 
he arrived at Hamburg, " after bis journey into Italy;" but the manuscripts, posi- 
tively dated ''Home, 1707" and <' 1709," give him twenty-two or twenty-tliree 
years before be went (o Hanover. Hawkins is a sincere writer, whom I would not 
depreciate on any acoonnty aid lit certainly deserves confidence for his laboriooa 
eompilalioiis ; bat U is necsaisry to examine what he says. Like Mainwaring^ lie 
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necessary {Gia grida la tromba — " The trumpet now is sound- 
ing^'), it is a hautboy that plays the principal part of the ac- 
companiment. The trumpet^ which is one of the most ancient 

wrote lomewhat too qoicklji and made man j mifltakes even in his personal state- 
ments. 

The next witness is Bomej. He had read If attheson, but he knew^ besides, that 
the papil of Sackaoi after a Joomej throngh Italj, Germanj, and Holland, and a 
residence in Hanover, arriYed in London about the end of 1710. By way of con- 
ciliating, he effects a compromise. He brings him to the Hanseatic town exactly 
in 1703 ; takes him to Florence in the middle of 1708 ; places in 1709 the tour to 
Venice, Naples, and Bome ; and keeps him at Hanofer only long enough to acoept 
the office of chapel-master to the Elector on the condition of returning as soon as he 
had seen England. But, apart from the contradiction which the signatures at Bome 
and Naples give to this, it is evident that Bnmey's statement is not rational. How 
could the young Saxon, already celebrated, yisit Bome, Venice, and Naples— the 
three great Capitals of music — and compose an opera, a serenata, and two oratorios 
in less than a year ? How could he make his appearance in Hanover, and then 
leave immediately ? Burncy himself says (agreeing on this point with Mainwaring 
and Hawkins), ** he came to London, in compliance with an invitation from several 
English noblemen with whom he had made acquaintance at the court of Hanover." 
He must necessarily have remained at this court for at least six months, if not ^ a 
year," as Mainwaring has it, in order to receive the " invitations" which determined 
him to make the journey ; besides which, it is not likely that the Elector would 
deprive himself immediately of a chapel-master whom he had attached to himself. 

The statements of M. F^tis, in the article on Handel, in his Biogn^hie UniverteBe 
d$i Muticiant, now remain to be discussed. 

According to him, after Ahnira and Nero had been produced at Hamburg, Handel 
went, during the earlier part of 1707» to Bome, where he remained some time beyond 
the 8th of April, 1708 — the day on which the lUsurrecghne appeared ; then he re- 
turned to Hamburg, and Florinda and Daphne were produced there in 1708. In 
the beginning of 1709 he returned to Italy, and in the same year he produced 
Boderigo at Florence, Agrippina at Venice, and // Trwi^o del Tempo at Bome. He 
did not leave Bome for Naples until 1710 ; he wrote Acige e Odlaiea at Naples ; then 
he passed through many other towns in Italy, seeking for employment ; but not 
finding any, he returned to Grermany, and, stopping on his way at Hanover, he there 
engaged himself as chapel-master, . but set out again immediately, " because he 
wished to visit London;" and, finally, having visited his mother at Halle, and having 
passed through Dusseldorf and Holland, he arrived in London in the month of 
December of the same year, 1710. 

If, however, we consider the length of the journey which M. F6tis makes 
Handel perform in less than a year, it must be admitted, that even in these days 
of steam-engines and railways it would not be easy to travel so quickly. Mr. 
Townsend, in the course of his researches as to the great composer's visit to Dublin, 
found this note in the Gentleman* $ Magatme for February, 1742: — ^" The Duke of 
Devonshire [he was then Viceroy of Ireland] arrived in London on the 20th, having 
occupied five days in the journey between Dublin and London." Mr. Townsend, 
who quotes this note in order to show what was '* the rate of viceregal travelling 
in those days," adds, from an Irish journal, that '< at Parkgate the Duke took post, 
there being sixteen relais of horses on the road for his Grace."— (/*aiiftn«r*s Journal, 
February 16th to 20th, 1742.) When viceroys, with a favourable wind and sixteen 
relays of horses, required five days to travel firom Dublin to London, a poor musician 
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of instruments, was certainly not unknown to Handel (there is 
one used in SiUa, which he wrote shortly afterwards at Rome) ; 
^d all that we can suppose is, that at that time a trumpeter 
was not to be found in Tuscany ! 

After being entertained by Prince Gtkston, Handel went on 
to Venice in January, arriving about the beginning of the Car- 
nival of 1707. There he made the acquaintance of Steffanij 
Domenico Scarlatti, Gasparini, and Lotti. The Venetians 
wished to have a work from their renowned guest, and 
''in three weeks^' he wrote Agrippina, which was received 
with enthusiasm, the theatre resounding with acclamations 
and cries of '' Viva U caro Sassone !" — '' Long live the dear 
Saxon !^** According to the same authority, it was in Agrvppina 
that Handel first introduced the French-horn, which had been 
lately invented in France, but was almost unknown to the 
Italians. This appears to have been the general opinion in 1760, 
for we find the following note at the end of Mainwaring's book, 
as coming from '' a gentleman who is a perfect master of the 
subject:'^ — *'ltis, I believe, an undoubted fact, that French- 
horns were never used there [in Italy] as an accompaniment to 
the voice till Handel introduced them/^ But this '' undoubted 
fact'' is disproved by the best of all authorities — the score of 
Agrippinaii^oiSf in which nothing at all resembling the French- 
horn is to be found. Water MtLsic, of 1715, is the first work by 
Handel in which this instrument is to be met with, and he did 
not use it again before 1720, in Badamisto. And this long in- 
like Handel could not, a quarter of a century before, have travelled over a part of 
Italy, Germany, and Holland, and have crossed the sea twicep in less than a year, 
and hare composed the scores of four works into the bargain. Moreover, how can 
we credit the long excursion of a year and a-half Into Italy, made during his stay at 
Hamburg, from 1707 to 1708? Can it be possible that Mattheson was ignorant of 
that journey, or that, knowing it, he passed it over in silence, when he did not even 
forget the little excursion to Lubeck ? Cut, in fact, we know of a certainty that 
Handel visited Naples in 1708, and not in 1710. These objections serve to convince 
me that M. F^tis was mistaken. 

Afler what has been said, if the different elements furnished by the three 
English authors, and by authentic dates, be combined, the chronological order which 
I have adopted is the result It reconciles many of their assertions, it satisfies the 
reason upon points as to which history gives no certainty, and it agrees very well 
with all the ascertiuned facts. 

^ Mainwaring. 
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terval is not surprising^ when we rememb^ that^ with the exoep* 
tion of the English serenata. Ads and Oalatea, he wrote nothing 
but sacred componticms between Water Music and Radamisto, 
It is true that there are French-horns in what Walsh has pubUshed 
of Pastor Fido, but they onlj occur in the additions made in 
1784 to the old score of 1712. 

Being doubtless desirous of assisting at the celebrated Easter 
festivities of the Eternal City^ the Cwro Sassone (as the Venetians 
called him) quitted them after a stay of three months^ and 
arrived in Borne on the 4th of Aprils 1707. Among the MSS. 
at Buckingham Palace^ there is a Dixit Dominus, which bears 
this date^ and a Laudate Pmri, dated on the 8th of July in the 
same year. The oratorio of the Reswrreczione is also dated 
" Boma^ 4 d'Aprile, 1708." It is clear^ therefore^ that Handel 
remained at Home f<^ at least one year. It is probable that 
during that time he wrote SiUa, an opera entirdy unknown^ of 
which no author makes any mention^ and of which I have found 
many original fragments in the MSS. in Buckingham Palace^ 
besides a complete copy. According to all appearance^ SiUa was 
never produced; and Mr. Lacy has discovered that Handel 
used at least a third part of this opera for his Amadigi, in 1715. 
In the " Catalogue/' under the date 1 707, will be found a table 
of comparison for the two works. The air for the ghost of 
Dardanus^ in Amadigi — ** Han penetrate i detti tuoi/' of which 
Bumey says, ^ here we have Handers idea of the manner in 
which a ghost would sing'' — is identical with the air of Claudio 
in SiUa — " Se'l mio mal da voi depende." Silla and Roderigo 
have no other choruses but the final ones, like almost all the 
early operas by the same author. It was not the custom in his 
time to give more. 

Here it may be mentioned, that besides the violins and the 
violas, " due flauti, due traversiere, due bassons, due trombe e 
cembalo/'* the MS. of the Resurreczione puts on the bass-line a 
'' viola da gamba/' a " teorba,'' an " arci-liuto,"' " violoncelli/' 

' Two flutes, two German flutes, two bassoons, two trumpets, and a harpsi- 
ohord. 

* The viola da gamba (leg-yiol) was a large riol, which wat hdd «poB ^ 
knee. It has been replaced by the yioloncello. The t«ii^ or UofH 
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and *' violoni." The " violone'* is the first name which was 
given by the Italians to the " contra-basso/' or double-bass. 
As " violoncelli" and " violoni** are plural, there must have been 
at least two violoncellos and two double-basses ; and this sup- 
poses a :very large orchestra, for the number of violins must 
have been in proportion to the bass-line. Here, also, we have 
an indubitable proof that the violoncello was used in Italy 
in 1708^ and is of oldar date than the musical dictionaries 
assert. 

From the memorandum of the RemrrecsAonef it appears that 
it was written in the house of the Marquis de Ruspoli. Young 
as he was, Handel also associated familiarly with Cardinal 
Pamphili : art and talent made them equals. This Cardinal 
had such an admiration for the young composer, that it is 
said he wrote some verses in which he called him Orpheus. 
It is also said that Handel set these verses to music. As 
there was something about Orpheus in them we may believe 
in the panegyric ; but surely his pride must have been tem- 
pered with too much good sense to sing it himself. What 
is more certain is, that Pamphili wrote a little poem on the 
power of Time, II Trionfo del Tempo, of which the Saxon 
Orpheus made an Oratorio ; which was performed at the house 
of another Cardinal, Ottoboni, who had an orchestra at his own 
expense, conducted by Corelli, and who gave a great concert 
every week. 

Handel was at every period of his life perfectly reasonable ; 
but, according to his view, reason did not, as with little minds, 
consist in immobility. From the beginning, he was a daring 
composer, enterprising, fond of new ways, an avoider of beaten 
tracks. The score of II Trionfo del Tempo, which was written 
at a period when even duets were still very rare, contained 
two long quartetts. 



HBO of both words) was a sort of large guitar, rounded at the back; it is also used 
in the aooompaniment to AthoHOf produced in 1734. The iiuto (lute) and arci-UuUf 
(doable lute) were also stringed instruments, belonging to the same family as the 
We find a Uuio in the orchestration of Dryden's Ode and of i^^men, pro- 

4 bj Handel in 1739 and 1740. This was, perhaps, the last occasion of its 

ntanoe in the theatre. 
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The Besurreczione is printed in Arnold's edition of the 
Works of Handel ;* II Trionfo del Tempo is still unedited. 

At Bome^ Handel again met with Domenico Scarlatti^ who 
was thought to be the best player on the harpsichord and 
the organ in all Italy, and Cardinal Ottoboni persuaded them 
to compete with each other. Upon the harpsichord the victory 
was doubtful^ but upon the organ^ Scarlatti himself confessed 
the superiority of his clever antagonist. This rivalship (be it 
said to the honour of both) did not prevent them from enter* 
taining the greatest esteem for each other. Handel always 
spoke of Scarlatti in the highest terms^ and Mainwaring states 
(upon the authority of the brot)^ers Flas^ two celebrated players 
on the hautboy^ who came from Madrid^ where they met 
with Scarlatti) that '^ so oft as he (Scarlatti) was admired for 
his great execution^ he would mention Handel and cross himself 
in token of admiration."' 

The Gentleman's Magazine for March^ 1740^ gives some 
curious information as to the splendour which surrounded the 
prelate^ with whom Handel seems to have been familiar during 
his stay at Rome : — ''Cardinal Ottoboni died on February 17, 
aged 72. He advanced to the purple at the age of 2S. He died 
possessed of nine abbeys in the Ecclesiastical States, five in that 
of Venice, and three in that of France, which last only amounted 
to 56,000 livres per annum. He was Dean of the Sacred College, 
and in that quality Bishop of Velletri and Ostia, Protector of 
France, Archpriest of St. John de Lateran, and Secretary of the 
Office of the Inquisition. He had a particular inclination, when 
young, to music, poetry, and classical learning — composing airs, 
operas, and oratorios. He made the greatest figure of any of 
the cardinals; or, indeed, of any other person in Eome, for 
lie had the soul of an emperor,' nor was there any princely 
notion but what he endeavoured to imitate, entertaining the 
people with comedies, operas, puppet-shows, oratorios, acadc- 

> For this edition, as for all othert, see at the end of the ** Gatalogne,** PublicaHon 
of ike Workt o/HandeL 

* MainwariDgy p. 61. 

> This cannot he douhtod, since he was Secretaiy to the Inqaisition. 
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mica, &c. He was magnificent in his alms^ presents^ and enter- 
tainments at festivals. In the ecclesiastical functions he like- 
wise shewed great piety and generosity^ and his palace was the 
refdge of the poor^ as well as the resort of the virtuosi. In his 
own parish he entertained a physician^ surgeon^ and apothecary^ 
for the use of all that wanted their assistance.^' 



CHAPTER II. 

1709—1720. 

CONOLITSION OF TH« JoUIUrBT TO ItALT— "Aoi B OaLITTEI " — FbEWCH SoWOS — 
JOVBITBT TO HaNOTBB — AbBIYAL IN LOMDON — COMMBNOSMENT OV THB ITALIAN 

Opera nr Enolaitd — '*B,tsajj)o*' — Cantatas and Chaicbeb Duets said to be 

COMPOSED IN HaNOYEB — OdE FOB QUEEN AnNE'S BiBTBDAT— PaSTOB FiDO 

— ^Teseo— IJtbeoht Te Dettm and Gband Jubilate —Thomas Bbitton— Fibst 
Public Concebts in England — Handel settles in London— Wateb Music 
— '^Amadiqi** — Tableaux Vivants— Heideogeb— Joubnbt into Gebmant — 
Handel's German Obatobio, "The Passion" — He becomes Chapel- master to 
THE Dure of Chandos — Chandos Anthems— The Chabacteb of Handrl*s 
Sacbed Music. 

It has already been shown that Handel was at Borne in Aprils 
1708; and one of his manuscripts^ belonging to the Granville 
family^ and which has been shown to me by the kindness of the 
Lady of Sir Benjamin Hall^ enables us to follow him with cer* 
tainty to Naples. It is that of the chamber trio, "Se tu non lasci 
amor/^* and is clearly signed in the large handwriting which 
Handel then used, "G. F. Handel, li 12 Luglio, 1708, NapoU/* 
A document so perfectly authentic affords a new starting-point in 
rectifying the errors committed respecting this part of HandeFs 
life, and gives a great appearance of exactness to my conjectures 
as to preceding as well as subsequent periods. It is incontestable 
that he was at Naples on the 12th of July, 1708. According to 
all the authors, it was there that he wrote his Italian serenata, 
'^ Aci, Oalattea e Polifemo'^ (the textual title of the MS.). In 
this, everything takes place between the three personages ; there 
is neither any division of acts, nor chorus, nor even an over- 

^ On the back of this MS. the fortunate proprietor has written, ** this original 
of Mr. Q. F. Handell'i own handwriting, was given by him to Mr. Bernard Oranville, 
and is the only copy extant, as Mr. Handell told him when he gave it to him as an 
addition to his collection of music " The descendants of Bernard Granville still 
possess many manoscnpt letters by Handel, written firom Dublin to their ancestor. 
Lady Hall reserves to herself the publication of these precious documents. 
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ture; at least according to the present state of the MS. It 
is^ indeed, more of a cantata for three voices with an orchestra 
than a serenata; at any rate, it is not an opera, as Mr. Stern- 
dale Bennett calls it in his preface to the English Acis, pub- 
lished by the Handel Society. But whatever may be the 
title, this composition, written by the author when only twenty- 
three years old, and still unedited, is far from meriting 
oblivion. According to Mr. Lacy's analysis, the introduc- 
tion between Aci {soprano) and Galattea {contralto), *^ Sorge 
il di,^^ is full of grace, and its accompaniment is of exquisite 
delicacy. ^' Se m'ami o caro,^' which Handel introduced into 
Pastor Fido, and which Bumey calls " extremely plaintive and 
elegant,^' has a very original accompaniment of two violoncellos 
and a double-bass. The air of Aci, ^' Che non pud la gelosia,'' 
is profound in expression; and his death-song, '^ Verso gi& 
I'alma,'^ is full of discordant harmonies and of the greatest 
' ability. It may be indeed objected that it is rather too long 
for a dying man ; but Handel would doubtless have replied like 
Voltaire, when a physician accused him of prolonging the 
death of Merope, "True, but you should recollect that she 
was not attended by a physician.'' The air, "Qui I'augel di 
pianta in pianta,'' is a charming little Sidlienne, with a haut- 
boy obligato from one end to the other, sometimes giving an 
echo to the voice, and sometimes forming a duet with it, and 
always with infinite grace. When Handel produced his English 
Acis in 1732, he added to it many Italian pieces,^ and, among 
others, this Sicilienne, for which he wrote a new accompaniment 
on the double-lute. Polifemo, who is well understood to be a 
basso, since he is a monster (and monsters, traitors, drunkards, 
tyrants, and soldiers are always bassos — poor bassos ! ), has a 
love-song, " Non sempre, no, crudele,'' entirely different from 
the celebrated " O ruddier than the cherry " of the English 
Acis, but which is certainly a not less happy piece of barbarity. 
Whoever sang the part of Polifemo had certainly the most 
extraordinary voice for which music has ever been composedj 
and Handel ought to have left his name for the curiosity and 

1 Sm '^Catalogue." 
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astonisliment of the world. One of his airs comprises a range 
of two octaves and five notes ! 

Whilst he was in Italy, Handel composed many pieces of 
sacred music for the Roman Catholic form of worship, which 
are still unedited.^ Among others, there is a grand Magnificat 
with a double chorns, from which, thirty years afterwards, he 
drew five choruses and two duets for his Israel in Egypt. 
Thus it was that this extraordinary man found among the 
productions of his youth some things worthy to be added to 
the most powerful work of his genius in its maturity. 

We have also belonging to this period seven French can* 
Sonets. The songs of France at that time pervaded the whole 
world, and were generally composed of simple and graceful 
words, such as would tempt him to compose music to them.' He 
did not, however, know enough of French to set the silent e pro- 

» See ** Catalogue," 1707-9. 

* The following specimens will senre to justify this opinion ;^ 

^'Voos qui m*aTiez procnr6 one amonr eternelle 
Voas que j'aimais si tendrement 
Pouvez Yous bien ^tre infidelle 
A Yotre plus fidelle amant. 
Je devrois rous rendre le change 
Je deyrois yous hair, ou je deYrois changer 
Mais si o'est par \h qu'on se Yonge 
Je ne Yeux jamais me Yanger." 



'* Nos plaisirs seront peo durables, 
Le destin a compte nos jours ;",' 
Ne songeons qu' il les rendre aimables. 
Puis qu'il les a rendus si courts," etc. 



"Petite fleur brunette, 
Aimable violette, 
Que ne puis-je aYec yous changer mon triste sort I 
Vous languissez dans le sein de siWie 
Je trouYerois la Yie 
Od YOUS trouYCz la mort." 



'* Sans y penser k Tirsis j*al seen plaire. 
Sans y penser aussl Tirsis m'a sceu charmer. 
Amonr prend soin de cette affaire, 
n pourrait bien so degager 
Sana J penser." * 
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perlj to mnsic^ but he made many corrections in pencil at a sub- 
sequent period ; and these emendations of such small matters^ 
which were probably never destined by himself to see the lights 
afford a new proof of the indefatigable and conscientious persever- 
ance with which he perfected the most insignificant of his works. 
Amongst them may be found a recitative of four lines which is 
quite worthy to be set apart — '' Vous ne scauriez flatter ma 
peine.'' It is of splendid construction^ and^ what gives it a 
double interest^ it is so much in the style of Gluck that one 
might suppose it to belong to that master. But Gluck did not 
exist then as a musician. 

After having remained at Naples for a length of time^ which 
is not precisely ascertained^ the composer of Halle paid a second 
visit to Florence, Venice, and Rome, in search of employment;* but 
not finding any that suited him (for he was a Lutheran), he left 
Italy with an intention to settle in Germany, but without 
knowing exactly upon which town he should fix." First of all he 
went to Hanover, with which he was as yet unacquainted ; and 
this was probably about the autumn of 1709. The Elector 
G^eorge of Brunswick, afterwards George the First of England, 
was delighted to receive such a man in his principality, and 
offered to retain him as his chapel-master, at a salary of fifteen 
hundred ducats.' Hawkins* pretends, and some other bio- 
graphers have repeated after him, that the Abb^ Steffani volun- 
tarily resigned this post in his favour ; but it has been observed, 
with truth, that Steffani, who was a Catholic priest, could not 
have held such a position under a Protestant prince. What 
appears more probable is, that that graceful musician (who was a 
bishop, and a diplomatist in his hours of leisure) manifested a 
great deal of benevolence towards the young Saxon. But 
Handel, for his part, was not very desirous of occupying this post. 
At the court of the Elector he had already met some British 
noblemen, who had pressed him to visit England, and, being 
persuaded by them to imdertake that journey, he did not wish 
to engage himself except upon the condition of being allowed to 

1 Mainwaring. ^ Mainwaring, Hawkins, and Bumej. 

* About £800 atorling. * Yidt*ffittofy qf Music (NotoUo's Edition), page 0! 
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accomplish it. The condition was accepted, and he set out at 
the end of about ten months or a year. In the meantime, 
what had he produced at Hanover? It is difficult to suppose 
that he did not write something for the chapel of which he was 
director ; but it is certain that nothing is known which bears 
this date. 

In passing through Dusseldorf he could scarcely tear himself 
away, for the Elector Palatine wished to keep him at any price. 
Thence he went to Halle, to embrace his mother, who was now 
blindy and his good old master Sackau. Afterwards he visited 
Holland, and arrived in London at the close of 1710. 

The fashionable world of London was at that time greatly 
interested in Italian music In 1703^ opevaa were given at 
Drory Lane Theatre^' on the Italian modeV that is to say, 
with dialogues in recitative. Among others, Camilla (the music 
of which was chiefly borrowed firom Marco Antonio Bononcini, 
the brother of the celebrated Giovanni Bononcini) was produced 
on the 30th of April, 1706, and was published by Walsh. These 
early works, compilations of Italian music applied to English 
words, were sung by English artists. In January, 1708, they 
were removed to the theatre in the Haymarket,* for the London 
Daily Post announced, '^ by an agreement between Swiny and 
Rich, the Haymarket is to be appropriated to operas, and 
Drury Lane to plays.'^ 

In the latter end of 1708, the celebrated evirato, the Cheva- 

' It mkj iaterett the reader to have lome information concerning the different 
theatrw, of which mention will be made in the coarse of this work. 

Tlie Theatrical Register (MS., in 4to.) notes that '* in 1704, to advance the 
grand undertaking of a new theairef thirty persons of quality sabitcribed each JBIOO, 
and Qoeen Aaue then granted a license to Sir John Yanborgh and Mr. Congreve to 
act operas and plays in the Haymarket Theatre." This great theatre in the Hay- 
market, called the King's, or Qneen's Theatre, according to the sex of the reigning 
sovereign (and now called Her Majesty's Theatre), was opened << on the 9th of April, 
1706." (Burg.) 

The opening of a season for English operas at the new theatre in the Hay- 
market, which stood opposite to the " King's Theatre," is announced for the 10th in the 
Daify Poet of the 2od of November, 1732, "with a new opera, BriUmmiOy set to music 
afler the Italian manner, by Mr. Lampe." The " new theatre in the Haymarket " 
of the Dail^ Pott, also called the << Little Theatre ia tbe Haymarket" by other 
periodicals of the time, was built by Potlar. ml flMoad on the 29th of December, 
1720. It stood opposite the <« Klog^ ThMJH i ^M-iilo of the fveMnt 

Haymarket Theatre. Pott«r't tktitM H ^- Mi WM nplAeed 
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lier Nicolino Grimaldi^ commonly called Nicolini^ arrived in 
London. For him and for Valentini (an evirato^ who had 
preceded him in March^ 1707) was reproduced the Pyrrhus 
and Demetrius of Alessandro Scarlatti^ ^^ adapted to the English 
stage by Haym^ who composed a new overture and additional 
songs^ which have considerable merit. '^^ They sang their parte 
in Italian, whilst the rest of the company sang in English. 
I have a copy of Pyrrhus, and one of Conti^s ClotUda (issued 
immediately afterwards^ in 1809)^ printed half in Italian and 
half in Englishj, just as they were performed. Bumey says, 
" I am very glad, for the honour of our country, that this 
absurdity was practised in other countries as weU as in Eng- 
land ; for Biccoboni, in his Oeneral History of the Stage, tells 
us that at Hamburg, in the early operas, sung in the Italian 
manner, the recitativos were in the German language and the 
airs generally in Italian" Busby calls those macaronic pieces 
^' gallimanfries." 

bf the present Ha^rroarket Theatre, which was built bj Nash dnriDg the same 
year. (See Timbs's Curiontiea of London, p. 718.) 

The Theatre of Lincoln's Inn Fields, also called the Dnke's Theatre, was one of 
the most ancient in Loudon. It was originally a Tennis Court ; was opened as a 
theatre by Sir William Davenant, in 1662, and was refitted and reopened in 1695. 
(Malcolm's London, and Timbs's CuriotUies.) An Acts and Galatea, by J. Eccles, 
was produced there in 1704. (See TkeaiHoal BegiiierJ) The theatre was puUed 
down and rebuilt by Christopher Rich, a lawyer, who died before it was completed, 
and it was opened by his son, John Rich, the celebrated harlequin and manager, 
in 1714. (Daily Post, and Malcolm.) This theatre no longer exists. 

The same John Rich it was who built CoTent Qarden Theatre by subscription, 
and opened it on the 7th of December, 1732, with Congreve's Comedy, The Way 
of the World. (Malcolm.) He managed it until the 27th of April, 1759^ when he 
sold his privileges to O'Connell Thornton for £40,000. (London Magaame, April, 
1759.) This theatre was burnt in the month of September, 1808, and the new one, 
which was built by Sir R. Smirke, was opened on the 18th of September^ 1809. (Bio^ 
graphia DramaUca.) This theatre was destroyed by fire on the 5ih of March, 1856. 

Drury Lane is the most ancient of the exlBtiog London theatres. The theatre 
founded in 1663 was pulled down in 1791, and, having been rebuilt by Holland, 
was reopened on the 12th of March, 1794, ^ with a grand selection of sacred music 
from Handel's works, commencing with the Coronation Anthem." (Biographia 
Dramatica.) This theatre was burnt down on the 24th of February, 1809, and 
was replaced by the magnificent construction of Beigamin Wyatt, the plan of which 
was taken from the Bordeaux Theatre. This was opened on the 12th of October, 
1812, and is now standing. 

^ Vide Bumey. " Kicolo Francesco Haym was a native of Rome. He came to 
London about the year 1707, and engaged with Clayton and Dienparti in the 
attempt to establish an Italian opera there." (ifusical Biography, 1814^ vol. ii.) He 
was afterwards the author of many librettos, which were set to music bj HandeL 
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The first work which was sung entirely in Italian^ and 
by Italian artists^ was Almahide, by an unknown composer^ 
which was produced at the Haymarket theatre in the month of 
January^ 1710. The second was the Hydaspes of Mancini^ 
given on the 3rd of May following; but in order not to take 
the audience too much out of their own country, national music 
was given between the acts. The Daily Post announces Almd' 
hide, ''with English singing between the acts by Doggett, Mrs. 
Lindsay, and Mrs. Cross.^^ 

Everywhere and in everything there are the men of yes- 
terday opposing the men of to-day; the conservative party 
acting as the eternal enemies of progress. These attacked, in 
every possible manner, '' the extravagant innovation " of not 
singing foreign music, and above all Italian music, to English 
words. Addison, whom it is astonishing to find among 
them — Addison, who used himself to deride the Anglo- 
Italian operas, which he called '' a confusion of tongues,^^ 
attacked still more vehemently the ''taste '^ of having a 
theatre in which not a word could be understood. He says, 
wittily enough, that the amateurs of this coimtry, tired 
with only understanding the half of the piece, found it 
more convenient not to understand any; "it does not (says 
he) want any great measure of sensa to see the ridicule 
of this monstrous practice. ^'^ Addison, in the Spectator, 
and his friend. Sir Richard Steele, in the Taller, expended 
a great deal of wit upon this ungrateful theme. But, in 
spite of all this, the luxury of an Italian opera has not 
yet been abandoned; nor will it ever be in any civilized 
country. The audience think much less of the words that are 
sung than of the manner in which they are simg and set to the 
'music. The poem only serves to indicate the situation; the 
words which express that are understood without difficulty, and 
it is easy to perceive whether the composer has properly inter- 
preted them. The idiom of all operas, and of Italian operas 
especially, is the music — a universal idiom. Who knows the 
author who wrote the words of any single lyric masterpiece 

^ See i%Mcta<dr, No. 18. 
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in Germany^ France^ or the banks of the Tiber? What 
libretto has been so good as to survive the failure of its score? 
Or what libretto so bad as to injure a fine score ? Let the 
truth be spoken. In 1707, Addison produced at Drury Lane a 
Rosamond in English, with music composed by Thomas 
Clayton, who (according to Busby) had acquired, in the course 
of a journey to Rome, a little taste and a great deal of conceit. 
Rosamond had not more than three representations, and 
Bumey does not attempt to conceal that the shafts of the 
Spectator against the Italians were intended by Addison to 
revenge the failure of his own Rosamond. It may be readily 
supposed, however, that the English musicians and singers 
agreed with Addison in his criticism on the Italian mania. 
Carey says, in speaking of a foreign songstress, whom he does 
not name — 

** With better voice and fifty times her Bkill, 
Poor Bobkuon is always treated ill ; 
Bat, such is the good-nature of the town, 
'Tis now the mode to cry the English down." 

" Poor Robinson," however, was not so poor after all ; for 
she left the stage, in 1724, to become the Countess of Peter- 
borough. She had made her debut in 1714, whilst still very 
young, as a soprano; but her voice deepened insensibly into 
a contralto. 

But in spite of Addison, Steele, and Carey, London did not 
abandon its passion for Italian operas. The poet Aaron Hill, 
then the director of the Haymarket Theatre, regarded the advent 
of Handel as a godsend. He made an English libretto out of 
the episode of Rinaldo and Armida, in Tasso^s Jerusalem De- 
livered, which the chapel-master of Hanover set to music, whilst 
Oiacomo Bossi translated it into Italian. Bossi was quite unable 
to keep pace with the composer, and the manner in which he asks 
pardon for the defects of his poem is rather humorous.^ '' The 

^ ^ Gradisciy ti prego, discretto lettore, questa mia rapida fatica, e se non merita 
le tue lodl, almeno non priyarla del tuo compatimento, che dirb piii tosto giustizia 
per un tempo cosi ristretto, poiche il Signor Hendel, Orfeo del nostro secolo, nel 
porla in musica, a pena mi diede tempo di scrivere ; e viddi con mio gran stupore^ 
in due sole settimane armonizata al maggiorgrado di perfezzionetbi opera intiera.** 
(Hawkina.) 
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Signor Hendel/* says he, " the Orpheus of our age, in setting 
to music this lay from Pamsssus, has scarcely given me time 
enough to write it, and I have beheld, to my great astonish- 
ment, an entire opera harmonized to the last d^ree of perfec- 
tion, in the short space of a fortnight, by this sublime genius. 
I pray yon then, discreet reader, to receive my rapid work, and 
if it does not merit all your praises, at least do not refuse it 
your compassion — ^I would rather say your justice, remembering 
how short a time I have had to write it in/' 

Aaron Hill dedicated RincMo to '' Her Most Sacred Majesty 
Queen Anne : — 

'^ Madam, — Among the numerous arts and sciences which 
now distinguish the best of nations, imder the best of Queens, 
Music, the most engaging of the train, appears in charms we 
never saw her wear till lately; when the imiversal glory of 
yomr Majesty's illustrious name drew hither the most celebrated 
masters from every part of Europe. 

'^ Madam, — ^This opera is a native of your Majesty's domi- 
nions, and was, consequently, bom your subject," etc. 

The author-manager, who declares it to be his object '^ to 
give to two senses an equal pleasure," spared no expense upon 
the mounting of the piece ; and, among other innovations, 
he filled the gardens of Armida with living birds. CoUey 
Gibber says, that ''the elegance of the decorations and the 
beauty of the machinery were justly admired." Addison, how- 
ever, was not among the number of admirers ; he protested 
against a score, the composition of which had only occupied a 
fortnight; and he was very jocular about the live birds, which he 
called '' sparrows." And wherefore? Do the laws of theatrical 
illusion absolutely require that theatrical birds should be of 
pasteboard ? But the truth is, that RincMo was the third opera 
purely Italian which had been played in London, and that was 
three times as much as was necessary to attract the satiric light- 
ning of the Spectator. Oh, Rosamond ! 

The first representation took place on the 24th of February, 
1711^ with immense success. Superior to anything that had 
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jet been heard, and bearing quite a new stamp, i2ina2e{o at 
onoe established the reputation of its author in this country. 
On its appearance, it was played fifteen times without intermis- 
sion — a rare occurrence in those days. Like all the operatic 
heroes of that time, the part of Binaldo is written for an erirato 
and, therefore, may be sung ako by a woman contralto. It was 
revived in 1713, with Mrs. Barbier in Binaldo; and, in 1714, 
Signora Diana Yico replaced Mrs. Barbier ; Nicolini, the 
creator of this part, sang it again at Naples in 1718, after hav- 
ing reappeared in it at London in 1716 and 1717. Binaldo 
was also taken to Hamburg in 1715. The author oiAlmira 
had left a great reputation in that place, where many of his 
works were performed, whether in Italian or translated into 
German.^ The cavatina in the first act, ^' Cara sposa,'^ was to 
be found in 1711 upon aU the harpsichords of Great Britain, as 
a model of pathetic grace. The march was adopted by the regi- 
ment of Life Guards, who played it every day upon parade for 
forty years. According to Bumey, it was the march in Scipio 
that had that honour; but that of Rinaldo may be found 
arranged for the harpsichord, under the title of " The Boyal 
Guards' March,'' in the Lady's Banquet^ a selection of music 
for the harpsichord, published in 1720.' Like the regiments 
themselves, marches have their days and their strokes of for- 
tune ; and this one, after a long and honourable existence, was 
subsequently pressed into the service of the highway robbers. 
Twenty years later, Pepusch made out of it the Robbers' 
Chorus in the Beggars Opera — ^' Let us take road." The 
brilliant morceau in the second act of Rinaldo^ ^'11 tri-Cer- 
bero," was also set to English words, '^ Let the waiter bring 
clean glasses," and was a long time the most popular song at 
all merry-makings. But what shall be said of '^Lascia che 
io pianga?" Stradella's divine air, ''I miei sospiri," has 

1 See Mattbeson. Amadigi, nnder the name of Oriana, in 1717 ; Agrippinth 
1718 ; RadomiMlOf under the name otZenobia, 1721 ; Mtmo and Floridtmte, in 1723; 
Tamerlane, GiuHo Cesare, and Otione, 1725 ; Ricardo, 1729 ; AmmeiOy 1730 ; Eode- 
Unda, 1734 ; and Poro, under the name of Cleqfida, 1732. It seems that the people 
of Hamburg were not fond of masculine names to operas. 

3 See <«CaUlogue*'— Article, Rmaldo, 1711. 
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notUng more moying or more profoundly tender. It has been 
asserted that in music the beau ideal changes every thirty years ; 
but that is an ill-natured criticism. Certain forms of accom- 
paniment may grow out of fashion, like the cut of a coat; but 
a fine melody remains eternally beautiful and always agreeable 
to listen to. The Hundredth Psalm of the Middle Ages is as 
magnificent to-day as it was when, three or four centuries ago, 
it came from the brain of its unknown composer; and so 
^' Lascia che io pianga,^' and '' I miei sospiri,'' will be admir- 
able and admired to the end of the world. 

Walsh, the publisher, was said to have gained £1500 ster- 
ling from the publication of Rinaldo, which drew from Handel 
this complaint: — ^^My dear Sir, as it is only right that we 
should be upon an equal footing, you shall compose the next 
opera, and / will sell^ it.^^^ Rinaldo was sung by a company 
exclusively Italian. Boschi, the basso, distinguished himself, it 
would appear, by a voice of great volume, and a vigorous style 
of acting. In a satire against the prevailing taste for harlequin- 
ades ("Harlequin Horace, or the Art of Modern Poetry,^' 1735) 
may be found this line — 

''And Boschi-like, be always in a rage ;" 

with this note : — " A useful performer, for several years in the 
Italian operas, for if any of the audience chanced unhappily to 
be lulled to sleep by these soothing entertainments, he never 
failed of rousing them up again, and by the extraordinary ftiry 
both of his voice and action, made it manifest that, though only 
a tailor by profession, he was nine times more a man than any 
of his fellow- warblers.'' 

After staying six or seven months in London, the yoimg 
Chapel-master of the Court of Hanover was obliged to return 
to his post ; but he was not permitted to go before the English 
Court and the public had expressed the greatest regret at losing 
him ; and Queen Anne, who admitted him to take a farewell 
eave, made him promise to return as soon as he could obtain 
the permission of his Sovereign. 

^ Hawkins. 
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On his way back^ lie again found time to pay a visit and 
embrace his dear mother; and according to the registers of 
Notre Dame de St. Laurent^ at Halle^ we find that in the year 
1711 he stood godfather in that church to his niece^ Johanna 
Michaelsen.^ 

Hughes's '' Correspondence '^ furnishes the following docu- 
ments^ which may be given textually: — 

Mb. Roner' to Mb. Hughes.' 

"Ce Mardi, 81st JuiUet, 1711. 
" MoNsiEUB^ — ^Ayant re9eu ce matin une lettre de Mr. Hen- 
del, j'ai crd ne devoir pas manquer k vous en communiquer aus- 
sitdt un extrait qui vous regarde et qui est une r^ponsLC au com- 
pliment dont vous m'aviez bien voulu charger. Je lui ^crirai 
Vendredi prochaine; ainsi^ vous n'aurez, si vous plait, qu' & 
m'envoyer ce que vous aurez destin^ pour lui; et je puis, 
Monsieur, vous assurer que si I'honneur de votre souvenir lui 
fait un sensible plaisir, je n'en sens pas moins par le moyen 
que j'aurai par la de faciliter votre correspondance et de vous 
donner ime preuve de la consideration extreme avec laquelle j'ai 
Phonneur d'etre. Monsieur, votre tres humble et tres obeissant 
serviteur, "A. Roneb.'' 

Extrait de la Lettre de M, Handel, 

" Faites bien mes compliments a Mr. Hughes. Je prendrai 
la liberty de lui ecrire avec la premiere occasion. S'il me veut 
cependant honorer de ses ordres, et d'y ajouter une de ses 
charmantes poesies en Anglois, il me fera le plus sensible grace. 
J'ai fait, depuis que je suis parti de vous, quelques progrfes dans 
cette langae,'' etc.* 

^ Fontemann. 

s Andrew Roner, a German. He was a musio-master and something of a com- 
poser. 

' John Hughes, an agreeable poet, painter, and moaician.' He died in 1720. 

* Hb. Bonxb to Mb. Huohsb. 

•« Tuesday, Slst July, 1711. 
** Sib, — ^Haying this morning received a letter from Mr. Handel, I thought it my 
daty to commnnioate to yon, as soon as possible, an extract whioh concerns yor 

D 
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After his return to Hanover^ it is generally said that Handel 
composed there for the Princess Caroline (the step-daughter of 
tiiie Elector) the thirteen chamber duets and the twelve can- 
tatas printed in Arnold's edition. There are one hundred and 
fifty cantatas and twenty-four chamber-duets by him, and it 
"^ould'h^ difficult to determine the precise pieces which were 
produced at the little Grerman Court. Mainwaring opines that 
the words of the twelve cantatas, which are supposed to have 
been written at Hanover, were written there by the Abb6 Hor- 
tentio Mauroj but then it is necessary to suppose that the 
Elector Q^orge (who had already the Abb^ Steffani with him) 
must have had a predilection for Catholic priests, such as few 
Lutheran princes usually entertain. The thirteen duets contain 
thirty-five strophes, or different movements ; the twelve can- 
tatas include twenty-five recitatives and twenty-eight airs. 

Whether these works were composed at Hanover or not, 
Handel produced nothing else while he remained there. But, 
indeed, his stay was not very long. The place was too small 
for that mighty genius, and he could not forget the triumphs 
of London: so he demanded a new leave of absence, and 
reappeared in England, in the month of January, 1712, at 
the latest ; for his Ode for Qtieen Annexe Birthday (which Bur- 
ney dates 1713) was sung on the 6th of February, 1712. All 

and which is a reply to the oompliment which you wished to send hy me. I shall 
yrnU to him on Friday next, and therefore, if yon please, you have only to send me 
whatever yoa intend for him, and I can assure you, Sir, that if the honour of 
rememhering you gives him such pleasure, I cannot feel less on account of the 
means which I shall thereby have for facib'tatiug your correspondence, and for 
giving you a proof of the extreme consideration with which I have the honour to 
be, Sir, your very humble and most obedient servant, *' A. Eomeb.** 

Extract from Mr, HtmdeVa Lett^, 

" Pray give my compliments to Mr. Hughes. I shall take the liberty of writing 
to him by the first occasion. In the meantime, if he will honour me with his 
commands, and will add to them one of his charming poems in English, he will do 
me the greatest kindness. Since I have lefl you, I have made some progress in the 
language," &c. 

^ Queen Anne was bom in London on the 6th of February, 1664. It is carious 
enough that among so many historical works, of which the lives of Kings and 
Queens form the only pivot, this date is very difficult to find. I am indebted to Dr. 
Birabault for it. In the Daify Journal, for the 7th of February, 1733, may be read — 
** Yesterday, being the birthday of her late Majesty Queen Anne," &c. 
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the authors concur in stating that he remained in Hanover one 
year, and it certainly seems not a little extraordinary that the 
Elector should have permitted his chapel-master to escape from 
him again so quickly ; but the evidence of authentic documents 
is not to be resisted. The Theatrical Register, for '^ March 22, 
1712, N.S/^ (New Style), announces : — " For Signor Nicolini^s 
Benefit. The music performed before the Queen on her birth-* 
day, and the famous scene in Thomyris, by Scarlatti.'' Although 
the name of Handel does not appear here, the date suggested by 
Burney, and the precise date given in the Theatrical Register, 
are too near to each other to permit us to doubt that it was any 
other than his ode, composed of airs, duets, and choruses, which 
Nicolini sung on the 22nd of March, 1712. Without being able 
to discover whence it was that Burney obtained his date of 1713, 
it is probable that he adopted it in order to agree with the 
general opinion that Handel spent an entire year in Hanover. 
The journals of the epoch do not make any mention of the work, 
and the original MS. (by exception) is undated. Eccles also 
composed an Ode for the birthday of Queen Anne ; but that 
was in 1707, or, at any rate, it was published in that year by 
Walsh; and it is not likely that it would have preserved its 
renown until 1712, sufficiently to serve for the attraction at a 
benefit ; and if (as is probable) it was HandePs Ode, it belongs 
still more certainly to February, 1712, since Nicolini quitted 
England in June, 1712.^ He was replaced by Yaleriano, the 
creator of the principal parts in Pastor Fido, which was produced 
on the 21st of November following ; and in Theseus, produced on 
the 10th of January, 1713. 

The production of the former of these operas took place 
(says Colman) ^'at the usual price — of boxes, 88.; pit, 5«.; and 
gallery, 2s. 6d.^' According to the same authority, at the early 
performances of Theseus, " boxes and pit together^' were half a 
guinea, and afterwards *^at the usual price.^^ The usual prices of 
places were, therefore, at that time, 8«. for the boxes, 5«. for 
the pit, and 2^. 6d. for the gallery — something less than one-half 
of what they are to-day ; but the managers had the right to risk 

^ Spectator, 14th June, 1712 ; quoted by Barney, page 233. 
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an augmentation whenever they deemed it necessary. Pastor 
Fido was dedicated by Oiacomo Rossi^ the author of the libretto, 
" to the most illustrious Lady Anna Cartwright/^ It was often 
revived, and underwent many alterations during its long career. 
An analysis of these will be given in the '' Catalogue.'^ 

Mattheson says that the English sovereigns could not have 
a foreign chapel-master, and that on the 29th of August, 1729, 
he received firom the Crown-office, at Whitehall, a note, 
stating that the King had given to his chapel-master, John 
Eccles, Esq., and to each of the thirteen musicians under 
his orders, the following livery, which was annually bestowed 
upon them : — " Fourteen yards of camlet, to make a long clerical 
robe; three yards of black velvet for the borders of the robe; 
a fiir lining in lambskin; eight yards of black damask for 
a coat ; eight of fine cotton for the lining of the coat ; three 
yards of velvet for a waistcoat, or justaucorps ; and three 
yards of parget for the lining of the same.^' It appears certain, 
therefore, that in England music was formerly encouraged as 
a trade, since foreign productions were officially excluded. In 
Arbuthnot^s satire. Harmony in an Uproar (1733), an account 
is given of a journey to the moon, during which the author 
becomes composer to the opera-house in the moon : — " And I 
shoiQd have enjoyed the same station in the court chapels and 
public temples, only that place could not be conferred upon a 
foreigner. Yet, upon all solemn occasions, they were obliged to 
have recourse to me for their religious music, though their 
ordinary services were all composed and performed by blockheads 
that were natives ; they claiming, firom several laws, a right here- 
ditary to have the places in their temples supplied with fools of 
their own country." This was HandePs own story, told in 
Voltaire's style; for Rinaldo and Pastor Fido had abready 
gained for him so much reputation, that when the Peace of 
Utrecht was concluded, on the 31st of March, 1713, he was 
selected (in spite of the barbarous law), before all the native 
musicians, and before Eccles, the official composer of the chapel 
royal, to write the songs for the solemn thanksgiving. The 
Te Deum and grand Jvibilate which he composed for that 
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occasion are still distinguished by the name " Utrecht/' In 
spite of their Latin titles^ they are in English^ according to the 
usage of the Anglican Church. 

Apart from their intrinsic beauty^ these two great works 
were altogether novelties for England. In the article ''Te 
Deum/' in Rees^a Cyclopadia, we are told, '' HandePs ela- 
borate composition, so new, forcible, and masterly, must have 
had a great effect on an English congregation, who never heard, 
ecclesiastical music so accompanied. Instrumental music^ 
except organ-playing, was but little cultivated in our country 
during PurcelPs time. But Handel, besides his experience in 
Oermany, had heard operas and masses performed by great 
bands in Italy with such effects as were unknown in our country 
till he came hither to teach us.'' 

The Te Deum and the Jubilate were executed on the 7th 
of July, 1713; it is not precisely known where. Queen Anne 
does not seem to have had much regard for her parliament. 
The Post Boy of the 2nd of July announces that '' Her Majesty, 
accompanied by the Houses of Lords and Commons, goes the 7th 
to St. Paul's, being the day appointed for the thanksgiving.'' 
But the same journal of the 4th instant informs the public that 
" Her Majesty does not go to St. Paul's, July the 7th, as she 
designed, but comes from Windsor to St. James's, to return, 
thanks to God for the blessings of ]>eace."^ It remains^ 
however, to be ascertained whether the music, and the Houses 
of Lords and Commons, left the metropolitan cathedral in 
order to follow the Queen to the chapel of St. James's. Never- 
theless, the Queen rewarded Handel very munificently with a 
pension for life of £200.» 

His success as harpsichordist was equal to that which he 
enjoyed as a composer. He very often played solos in the 
theatre. In the edition of Hinaldo, Armida's air, ''Vd far 
Qnerra," is printed " with the harpsichord piece performed by 
Mr. Hendel." A representation of Teseo is advertised for the 
16th of May, 1713, ''for the benefit of Mr. Hendel, with an 

^ Bees's Cydopadia — Article, *^ Te Denm/' 
* .^it#0(l0^» page 15. 
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entertainment for the harpsichord/'^ He played also at the 
house of Thomas Britton^ a man who deserves particular 
mention. 

Thomas Britton belonged to that class of men whom persons 
of limited views are accustomed to term the lower orders of 
'society, for he gained his daily bread by crying small-coal, 
which he carried about the streets in a sack upon his shoulders. 
He lived near Clerkenwell Green, a quarter of the town with 
which fashionable people were scarcely acquainted before he 
made it illustrious. How it came to pass that he learnt to play 
upon the viola da gamba^ is not known ; but he played upon it, 
tod he was so much of an artist, that he grouped around him a 
number of amateurs, who were happy to perform concerted 
music under his direction. Hawkins has collected many of their 
names : — John Hughes, the author of The Siege of Damascus ; 
Bannister, the violinist ; Henry Needier, of the Excise-office ; 
Robe, a justice of the peace; Sir Roger L^Estrange, gentleman ; 
Woolaston, the painter; Henry Symonds; Abiell Wichello; and 
Obadiah Shuttleworth. At first they admitted their friends to 
these reunions, and little by little the circle of auditors 
increased, until it included some of the most distinguished 
persons in the town. Britton was the tenant of a stable, 
which he divided horizontally by a floor ; on the ground-floor 
was his coal-shop. The upper storey formed a long and narrow 
room, and it was in this chamber (in which it was scarcely 
possible to stand upright, and where, when he had escaped the 
dangers of the little dark winding staircase, the visitor foimd no 
sort of convenience) that the first meetings in the nature of private 
concerts, took place in England, and instrumental music was 
first played regularly. Here it was that from 1678 to 1714 
(the period of his death), the itinerant small-coal merchant 
weekly entertained the intelligent world of London at his musical 
soirees, always gratuitously. Among others, the Duchess of 

* See Theatrical Regxtter, 

' It is, therefore, an error to stippofie that the viola da gamba was introduced into 
England by Attilio in 1721. The inatroment which he imported was the viol 
damoun 
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Queensbury^ one of the most celebrated beauties of the 
court, was very regular in her attendance. All newly-drrived 
artists were ambitious to appear there. Dubourg/ the violinist^ 
played there immediately on his arrival, when he was from nine 
to eleven years old. Pepusch and Handel played the harpsichord 
and the organ there. Hawkins mentions, as a proof of the great 
consideration which Britton acquired, that he was called " Sir;'' 
and many persons, imable to believe that a man of that dass^ 
and of such a business, could arrive, by natural means, to h6 
called '^ Sir,'' took him for a magician, an atheist, and a Jesuit.' 
The small-coal dealer was indeed something of a magician, 
inasmuch as he was fond of old manuscripts, of which he bought 
as many as his business would permit him do. At his death (in. 
September, 1714) he left behind him a very fine Collection — 
the catalogue of which was printed — and also a gi^eat many 
instruments, among which was a harpsichord and ''an organ, fit 
for a room." Woolaston painted two portraits of his friend 
Britton, and Hawkins has given one of them among the portraits 
in his History of Music. This extraordinary man is riepre- 
sented in a kind of dustman's hat, a blouse, and a neckerchief 
knotted like a rope. 

John iBannister, of whom Crosse says that he was " the 
first Englishman who distinguished himself on the violin," had 
attempted something like a public concert in 1672. In the 
Memoirs of Musick, by Roger North (Attorney-General under 
James the Second), we are told: — ''The next essay was of 
the elder Bannister, who had a good theatrical vein, and in 
composition had a lively style peculiar to himself. He procured 
a large room in Whitefryars, near the Temple back gate, and 
made a large raised box for the musicians, whose modesty 
required curtains. The room was rounded with seats and 
small tables, ale-house fashion. One shilling was the price, and 

^ Daboorg, who afterwards attached himself to Handel^ was, like hliD> a 
precocions boy. The Theatrical BegUter has an adyertlsement for the 19th of 
April, 1716, of '^ A concert for Mr. Mathien Duboorg, the yonth of thirteen years 
of age,*' 

' The word ** jesoit*' is eyidently pat last by Hawkins, in obedience to the law 
of gradationi as being the most terrible of the threes 
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call for what you pleased; there was very good musick^ for 
Bannister found means to procure the best hands in towne, and 
some voices to come and perform there ; and there wanted no 
variety of humour^ for Bannister himself {inter alia) did wonders 
upon flageolett to a thoro' base^ and the severall masters had their 
solos. This continued full one winter^ and more I remember 
not/' 

Hawkins^ extracts the advertisement of these concerts firom 
the London Oazette for the 30th of September, 1672: — 
'^ These are to give notice, that at Mr. John Banister's house 
(now called the musick-school), over against the George Tavern, 
in White Fryers, this present Monday will be musick performed 
by excellent masters, beginning precisely at four of the clock 
in the afternoon, and every afternoon for the future, precisely 
at the same hour/' 

But to continue. When Handel found himself in London, 
sought after, admired, and in universal request, he could 
never make up his mind to return to Hanover; and thus 
he was guilty of forgetting his promise, in order to remain 
upon a stage more proportioned to the power and activity 
of his mind. It was for this reason that he was in no great 
hurry to present himself to the new King, when the Elector 
George of Brunswick succeeded Queen Anne, who died on 
the 1st of August, 1714. George the First arrived in Eng- 
land on the 18th of September, 1714, and was crowned at 
Westminister on the 20th of October following. He was all 
the more irritated against his truant chapel-master for having 
written the Te Deum on the Peace of Utrecht, which was not 
favourably regarded by the Protestant princes of Germany. A 
Hanoverikn baron named Eihnanseck, a great admirer of 
Handel and a friend of George the First, undertook to bring 
them together again. Being informed that the King in- 
tended to picnic upon the river Thames, he requested the 
artist to compose something for the occasion. Handel wrote 
the twenty-five little pieces of concerted music known imder 
the name of Water Mvsicj and caused them to be executed in a 

» Page 7e3. 
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barge which followed the royal boat. The orchestra was somewhat 
numerous ; for it consisted of four violins, one viol, one violon- 
cello, one counter-bass, two hautboys, two bassoons, two French- 
horns, two flageolets, one flute, and one trumpet. King George 
had no difficulty in recognizing the author of the symphonies, 
and he felt his resentment against Handel begin to soften. 
Shortly afterwards, Geminiani, the violinist, a celebrated pupil 
of Corelli's school, was about to play in the King's private 
cabinet some sonatas which he had composed, but fearing that 
they would lose much of their effect if they were accompanied 
in an inferior manner, he expressed a desire to be assisted by 
Handel. Kilmanseck carried the request to the King, support- 
ing it strongly with his own recommendation; and eventually 
George the First consented, and, to seal the peace, added a 
pension of £200 to that which the fugitive from Hanover 
already held from the bounty of Queen Anne. Handel was 
subsequently appointed music-master to the daughters of the 
Prince of Wales (afterwards George the Second), and for this 
he received out of the privy-purse of the Princess (afterwards 
Queen Caroline) a third pension of £200.' The excellent Kil- 
manseck, who rendered this good service to Handel, was some- 
what of a composer. In the Ladys Banquet there are two or 
three little pieces for the harpsichord by him. 

The water-party which has been mentioned, was quite a 
flKte. Malcolm has given an account of it in his chatty 
book: — "August 22, 1715. — ^The King, the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales, and a large party of nobility, went in barges 
with music from White Hall to Limehouse. When they 
returned in the evening, the captains of shipping suspended 
lanterns in their rigging, and the houses on both sides of the 
river were illuminated, and incredible number of boats filled 
with spectators attended the royal party, and cannons were 
continually fired during the day and evening/^ Malcolm men- 
tions another splendid aquatic procession of the same kind 
which took place in July, 1717, for which he says Handel 
expressly composed music. This is a mistake. Water Music 
was perhaps repeated in 1717, but it was written for the party 
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of August, 1715, since it served to reconcile the composer and 
the King shortly after George the First's accession to the 
throne. Besides, as will presently be seen, Handel did not 
pass the year 1717 in England. 

But before his reconciliation mth the King, that is to say, 
in the month of May, 1715, he had produced at the theatre in 
the Haymarket a new opera, Amadigi, which gave occasion to 
great efforts in the way of decoration and costumes. Advertised 
for Saturday, the 21st of May, it was put off to the 26th, "all 
the clothes and scenes being new, with variety of dancing '/* 
and on the 25th of May, the day of its first representation, the 
following advertisement appeared: — "And whereas there is 
a great many scenes and machinery to be moved in this opera, 
which cannot be done if persons should stand on the stage, where 
they could not be without danger, it is therefore hoped nobody, 
even the subscribers, will take it ill that they must be deny'd 
entrance on the stage.'^ 

In the eighteenth century, when manners were so corrupted 
and the language was so full of oaths, another vulgarity was 
in vogue — a taste for parodies. There was nothing so serious 
as not to be immediately turned into ridicule, and at the little 
theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields a burlesque Amadis was im- 
mediately produced, "with all the sinkings, flying, and usual 
decorations. And whereas there is many scenes," &c., &c. 

Amongst the decorative novelties at the King's Theatre a 
certain fountain seems to have made a great sensation, accord- 
ing to the following advertisement: — "June 20th, 1716. By 
Command. For the instrumental musick, Amadis — with all 
scenes and clothes belonging to the opera, particularly the 
fountain scene "^ Fountains for the stage, with water, are 
perhaps, after all, only a revival of the invention of 1716 ; and 
it may be observed, by the way, that tableaux vivants arc not 
very much more modem. The thing itself, if not the name, 
may be found in the advertisement of the Daily Courant for 
the 6th of April, 1710:— '^ For Betterton's benefit and last 
appearance, the Maid's Tragedy. To which will be added, three 

^ Theatrical JUgitter. ' Malcolm* 



designs^ representing the principal actions of the play, in imita- 
tion of so many great pieces of history painting, where all the 
real persons concerned in those actions will be placed at proper 
distances^ in different positions^ peculiar to the passion of each 
character. This has been often performed in the theatres 
abroad^ but never yet attempted on the English stage.^ Bnr- 
ney, who speaks ofAmadis as a masterpiece^ quotes especially the 
air ^^S'estinto iV idol mio;'^ and every one who has heard it will 
agree with him that it is one of the most magnificent of HandeFs 
magnificent inspirations. He adds, ''the bright and brilliant 
tone of the violins playing in octaves, firom which so many 
pleasing effects have lately been produced, seems to have been 
first discovered by Handel in the accompaniment of the 
cavatina ' Sussurrate onde vezzose/ which must have delighted 
and astonished every hearer.'^ The people of Bome had 
already, in 1708, enjoyed the novelty of 1715, for in the orches- 
tration of the Resurreczione " violini all' ottava " occurs twice. 
The poem of Amadigi is signed, in right of his author- 
ship, by the new manager, James Heidegger, commonly called 
the '^ Swiss Count.'' He was said to be the ugliest man of 
his time ; and his portrait, in that character, was engraved at 
least ten or twelve times. Lord Chesterfield wagered that it 
was impossible to discover a human being so disgraced by 
nature. After having searched through the town, a hideous old 
woman was found, and it was agreed that Heidegger was hand- 
somer. But as Heidegger was pluming himself upon his victory, 
Chesterfield required that he should put on the old woman's 
bonnet. Thus attired, the Swiss Count appeared horribly ugly, 
and Chesterfield was \inanimously declared the winner, amid 
thimders of applause.^ 

This man, who made so light of a joke at his own expense, 
dedicated the libretto oi Amadis to the Earl of Burlington, 
saying that the music had been composed at the Earl's house.' 
The poem of Teseo is also dedicated to the same person by 
Nicolo Haym. Many of the great contested the honour of 
having the celebrated Saxon musician near them. In the first 

^ Malcolm* ' Barney* 
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place^ he passed an entire year at the house of a private gentle- 
man (Mr. Andrews^)^ and afterwards (about the year 1716) he 
accepted the hospitality of Lord Burlington^ requiting it by 
directing the musical soirees of that celebrated amateur^ who 
had built for himself '^ a house in the middle of the fields/' near 
the town. When the King asked him why he went so far to 
live^ he replied that he was fond of solitude^ and that he was 
certain that he had found a place where no one could come and 
build beside him. It is a hundred and thirty years since he said 
this. The aristocratic quarter was then in the Strand and 
Charing Cross ; yet Piccadilly^ where the house of this solitary 
lord is to be founds is now one of the most central and fashionable 
spots in London. At the house of this nobleman, Handel 
acquired the friendship of Pope, Gay, and the shrewd Arbuth- 
not, who sided with him in the day of trial. Oay, in his prosaic 
poem. Trivia; or, the Art of Walking the Streets of London, 
has seized the occasion, in passing before the ''fair palace'^ of 
Piccadilly, to record the fact of HandePs residence there : — 

'' There Hendel strikes the strings, the melting strain 

Transports the soul, and thrills through every vein ; 

There oft I enter." 

Trivia, book ii. 

Handel wrote one of the six hautboy concertos specially 
for a representation of Amadis given on the 20th of June, 
1716, for the benefit of the orchestra.* Prom that time up 
to 1718, all trace of him in England is lost. Did he re- 
main with Lord Burlington, inactive and dumb, during all 
that space of time ? There are many proofs to induce us to 
believe the contrary. 

In the Anecdotes of Handel and Smith* it is recorded that 
"when Handel arrived at Anspach, in 1716, J. C. Smith re- 
newed an acquaintance which had commenced at Halle, and 
soon became so captivated with that great master^s powers that 
he accompanied him to England, where he regulated the ex- 
penses of his public performances, and filled the office of trea- 
surer with great fidelity.'' This Smith was the father of Christo- 

^ Anecdotes, page 16. ^ Barney and Colman. ' Page 37. 
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pher Smithy who was bom in 1712^ and whose name is associated 
with that of the composer in the title-page of these '* Anecdotes/' 
As this little work (which is dedicated to Peter Coxe) is very 
generally attributed to the Reverend William Coxe, who was the 
stepson of Smith, it evidently embodies many family recollec- 
tions,^ and it is difficult to believe that this account given of the 
arrival in London of the first Smith is not a faithful tradition. 
It appears, moreover, so natural to the writer that he does not 
even take the trouble to explain the presence of the composer at 
Anspach. Mattheson, for his part, says in the Ehren-Pforte: — 
" In 1717, Handel was at Hanover with the hereditary Prince 
Elector, now King of England. I received from him at this 
date letters, dated from Hanover, on the subject of my work 
upon the orchestra, which I had dedicated to him and other 
musicians.^' If we observe the coincidence of these assertions, 
proceeding from authors who had every opportunity of being 
well informed, and if we consider the lacuna which appears in 
the life of the composer precisely at this epoch, it seems almost 
certain that he passed in Germany at least a part of 1716 and 
1717. The Daily Courant tells us that George the First went 
to Hanover on the 7th of July, 1716, and came back again on 
the 18th of January, 1717, and that the Prince of Wales went to 
meet him on his return home. The Prince of Wales was then 
Prince George, afterwards King George the Second. Mattheson 
must have made a mistake, for it was doubtless Frederick, the 
son of the future George the Second, who, at eleven years of age, 
was residing at Hanover. It accords with probability that Han- 
del followed George the First to Hanover in July, 1716, and 
remained some time with Prince Frederick, after the return of 
the King into England. 

It was probably during this stay in Hanover (in 1717) that 
he wrote his German oratorio, The Passion. Mattheson says : — 
"At Hamburg was played HandePs Passion, which he had 

* In spite of that, howeyer, it only merits a limited confidence. It was pablished 
in 1799, after the death of Smith, the son. The editor only wrote from memory, 
and, according to aU appearance, he had no notes to refer to, for he commits 
many palpable mistakes. He does not even give the birthplace of Handel correctly, 
for, instead of Halle, he says that the great composer was bom at HaU in 1786. 
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composed in England, and Bent by the post in a score written 
very minutely. My oratorio was sung in 1718 in preference to 
his and to that of Telemann^ although they were much older 
than mine.^^ HandePs Passion was, therefore, executed in Ham- 
burg before 1718 (probably in 1717), since Mattheson speaks of 
it as a recent thing. He affirms, it is true, that it was sent 
from England; but it has been shown that Handel was at 
Hanover about the middle of 1716 and during 1717. 

It is, therefore, more probable that it was sent from Han- 
over, where the poem (written by " Brookes of Hamburg*'^) 
would be addressed to him. This conjecture coincides with 
known facts; and if we refuse to entertain it — ^if the Grerman 
Passion did not occupy HandePs time whilst he was at Hanover, 
he must have remained a year and something more without 
having produced anything whatever; for nothing else can be 
quoted as belonging to that epoch. 

Whatever date it belonged to, however, this was a work 
whose very name is now almost unknown. Bumey laconically 
quotes the three lines by Mattheson, without appearing to put any 
very great faith in them. At the end of his list of the works of 
Handel, he adds, with equal indifierence, '^ in the collection of the 
Earl of Aylesford, formed by the late Mr. Jennens, are pre- 
served in MS. many valuable works of our author, as ... . 
Oratorio della Passione/' From this it is plain that he never 
saw this Passion, which he first makes out to be a German and 
then an Italian work. M. F^tis, who is the only one to mention, 
the name of this oratorio after Bumey, merely says that it has 
been printed by M.M. Breitkopf and Hartel of Leipsic ; which is 
not true — ^for these gentlemen, in reply to reiterated inquiries 
after a copy, return for answer that their firm has never printed 
a Passion by Handel. In the Buckingham Palace collection, 
however, I have had the satisfaction of discovering a copy. 
It is easy to understand how it was that the composer only kept 
a copy for himself when the original was sent to Hamburg ; 
but everything guarantees the authenticity of that copy. 

When Handel was composing, it was his custom always 

^ Mattbeaon. 
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to speak Italian to himself^ and out of ten memoranda on his 
MSS. nine are in that language. In that of Athaliaj for ex- 
ample, he writes — "Que si replica con queste parole ^ Bless the 
Church;' " and in Judas Maccdbaeus, in the middle of the air 
"Lovely grace/' which he changes into a duet, he writes — "Qud 
commincia il duetto in vece dell' aria.'' This habit had been 
acquired when he wrote the German Passion^ in the MSS. of 
which may be found, among other notes — " Segue la seconda 
strofa." 

The oratorio of the same name which Jennens possessed 
confirms the exactness of Mattheson's note. Charles Jennens, 
the author of the words of The Messiah and of Belshazzar was 
intimatQ with Handel, and would certainly not have possessed a 
work bearing his name which was not perfectly authentic. 

But there is something more decisive than all this. Madame 
Yiardot, who is as excellent a linguist as she is accomplished as 
a musician, has examined for me the existing copy at Bucking, 
ham Palace. It is fuU of beauties entirely Handelian. Among 
others, the air of Jesus in the garden of Gethsemane, " Father, 
Father, have pity on me," is of incomparable grandeur ; the 
anguish of sadness is depicted there with penetrating depth and 
moderation; the voice seems to be stifled with the excess of 
grief. May ihe lovers of music enjoy one day the pleasure 
of hearing it sung by Madame Yiardot ! 

Henceforward, therefore, this oratorio must be enumerated 
among the works of the author of The Messiah. The plan 
of the poem is entirely taken from the gospel. The personages 
are Jesus, Peter, John, James, Judas, Pilate, Caiaphas, the 
Virgin, and three Magdalens. There is also a chorus, with an 
"Evangelist," who announces the airs, like the corypheus of 
the old Greek tragedies. The chorus opens the first scene, 
" The Lord will deliver us from the bondage of sin." The Evan- 
gelist says afterwards, in recitative, " As Jesus was sitting 
at the table with his disciples, having the Pascal Lamb before 
him, he took bread and gave it to them and said" — Air of 
Jesus, " This is my body, take and eat," &c. There are not less 
than fifly-five morceaux, airs, duets, and choruses in The Passion. 
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When he returned to London in 1718^ Handel found that 
the Italian theatre had been closed since the beginning of 1717^ 
being unable to support itself; but the chapel of the Duke of 
Chandos was in a flourishing condition. The Duke of Chandos^ 
formerly paymaster-general of Queen Anne's army^ had built, 
near the village of Edgeware (nine miles from London), a man- 
sion called Cannons. 

'^ The palace of the Duke of Chandos was erected in the 18th 
century. This magnificent structure, with its decorations and 
furniture, cost iS230,000. The pillars of the great hall were of 
marble, as were the steps of the principal staircase, each step 
consisting of one piece 22 feet long. The establishment of the 
household was not inferior to the splendour of the hal^itation. 
Notwithstanding the three successive shocks which his fortune 
received by his concern in the African company, and the Missis- 
sippi and South Sea speculations in 1718, 1719, 1720, the 
duke lived in splendour at Cannons till his death in 1744, rather 
as the presumptive heir to a diadem than as one of her 
Majesty's subjects. So extraordinary, indeed, was his style of 
living, that he was designated " th^ Grand Duke.'^^ 

Among other objects of luxury, this duke had a chapel fur- 
nished like the churches of Italy. It was situate a short dis- 
tance from the mansion, and we are told that he went there 
with true Christian humility, '^ attended by his Swiss guards, 
ranged as the yeomen of the guard.''* Every Simday, the road 
from London to Edgeware was thronged with carriages of the 
members of the nobility and gentry, who went to pray to God 
with his Orace. Dr. Pepusch, one of the greatest musical 
celebrities of the time, was the first chapel-master ; but the 
Duke of Chandos, who loved ever to worship the Lord with the 
best of everything, made proposals to the illustrious Saxon, and 
persuaded him to take the place of Pepusch. The Musical 
Biography tells us that ^' Dr. Pepusch fully acquiesced in the 

> A Journey through Emglomdf bj Hiss Spence, quoted in How to he Rid of a Wife, 
a romance founded on the last marriage of the Duke of Chandos, which will 
presently be mentioned. 

* A Jotimetf through England, 
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opinion of Handel's superior merits and retired from his eminent 
and honourable situation without any expression whatever^ either 
of chagrin or disappointment/^ 

The wise labour for their own sakes, for their own satisfac- 
tion, and in the midst of general indifference ; but artists only 
work when they are excited by public attention. The most 
fruitful have need of external animation to become productive, 
and require immediate applause. Handel, haying an orchestra 
and singers at his disposal, with the guests of a wealthy noble- 
man for audience, set himself to work passionately. It was at 
Cannons that he wrote, from 1718 to 1720, the two Te Deums 
and the twelve famous Anthems, called the Chandoa Te Deums 
and the Chcmdoa Anthems. These do not contain less than 
eleven overtures, thirty-two solos, six duets, one trio, one quartet^ 
and forty-seven choruses. " It is forty years,'' says Busby, " since 
I heard them at Covent Garden, by Dr. Arnold; my ear still 
retains the impression of their charm and my mind of their 
grandeur.'' Unhappily these great works are now neglected, 
and of all the musical societies not one performs them. Even 
the promoters of the festivals which are held in the cathedrals 
seem to be unaware of their existence! It is to the seventh 
Chandoa Anthem that the celebrated trio, ^^ Thou rulest the 
raging of the sea," belongs, and to the sixth the not less 
celebrated imitative air, " The waves of the sea rage horribly." 
The chorus in the ninth, " For who is God, but the Lord, " 
is one of those gigantic inspirations in which Handel is with- 
out an equal. 

All the sacred music of Handel, without ceasing to be reli- 
gious, has a fire and an active exaltation which makes it wholly 
distinct from the compositions of his predecessors^ It has been 
said in Belgium that religious music, when impressed with this 
character, no longer answers its purpose; that it becomes a 
contradiction whenever it departs from the simplicity of the 
old masters. Assuredly nothing could be more absurd, and 
more deplorable, than to introduce into the temple, as some do, 
the dramatic style, and, above all, the frivolities of fioriture, 
which are as out of place in the church as they are tiresome at 
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the opera. But to give to the songs of worship a greater warmth 
and a richer orchestration than Gregory^ Grombert^ or Pales- 
trina would admits appears to be a very different thing from 
composing cavatinas or scenic pieces. One may differ from the 
Carthusians without becoming altogether worldly. In order to 
be sure that this is so^ I must refer to my own impressions. The 
masses of Beethoven^ Mozart^ and Cherubini^ like the anthems 
of Handel^ have never excited in me (even hearing them else- 
where than in a church) any feeling inponsistent with the kind 
of meditation which is expressed by the word religious. There- 
fore^ it seems to me that they accomplish their object. It seems 
to me to be as natural as it is logical to apply to this kind of 
music (as to every other) the resources of modem science and 
instrumentation ; at the same time preserving always its proper 
character. To honour the Divinity as we ought, we should 
employ all the means in our power. The simplicity of the early 
masters is admirable ; but it is probable that they would have 
been less simple had they been richer. Moreover, where are 
we to stop ? If the Belgian school be in the right, Palestrina 
himself is not entirely free from reproach ; for the sweet and 
pleasant tone of his musical phrase is very far removed from the 
austerity of the Plain-song. With sectarian intolerance, the pure 
Oregorians might accuse him of being effeminate. 

Those who attempt to circumscribe sacred composition by 
what they call the true style — that is to say, a grave and naked 
melody— would make of music, if they were listened to, what 
the Greek Church made of painting : they would retain the art 
of sacred music at the twelfth century as the Greek Church did 
the art of painting. But such exaggerations never lead to 
the desired end. The Plain-song will always be beautiful to 
the ear, as the pictures of Cimabue, Giotto, Gaddi, and Fiesole 
are to the eye ; but to restrict religious art to these is nothing 
less than to falsify it, and to render it ridiculous. Witness the 
modem religious paintings in Greece 1 Could anything be colder 
or more affected than those pmticcios of Byzantine simplicity 
upon a ground of gold ! And this is the invariable result when 
the artist is condemned to archaeological researches, rather than 
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left to his own inspiration to make use of all the means with 
which progress has famished him. That^ indeed^ is the real 
contradiction^ for it wonld be not more absurd to say that a man 
ought not to pray beneath the vaulted roof of an old Grothic 
cathedral unless clothed in an ancient doublet^ with a bonnet on 
his head^ and peaked shoes upon his feet. 

Handel reduced many of the Chandos Anthems for the chapel 
of George the First. Even at Windsor and St. James's these 
arrangements are not now known^ and it is supposed there that 
the great master never wrote anything for the royal chapels. 
But this is not the case ; for not only does Bumey state this 
fact^ but the manuscripts of these reductions in the Buckingham 
Palace collection confirm that which he learnt by tradition.* It 
is now a long time since these reductions were lost sight of. 
The celebrated ^^As pants the hart/' was rearranged by Dr. 
Boyce, at the express command of George the Third, and was 
printed in Page's Harmonica Sacra, with this headings " Adapted 
to voices only, by desire of his present Majesty, by William 
Boyce, Mus. Doc." Both the Doctor and the King were 
evidently alike ignorant that the Composer had already done 
the very thing which they presumed to do over again. 

Among the minor sacred music of Handel, mention should 
also be made of the three hymns : — The Invitation, " Sinners, 
obey the Gkwpel Word ;" Desiring to Love, '^ O Love divine, 
how sweet thou art ;" and On the Resurrection, *^ Rejoice, the 
Lord is King !" The poetry of these three solo hymns is by 
the Rev. Charles Wesley, brother and coadjutor of John Wesley, 
the foimder of the great sect of Wesleyan Methodists. Dr. 
Bimbault has kindly commimicated a note, written for his father 
by Samuel Wesley, the organist, which explains the somewhat 
singular origin of these compositions : — " The late comedian 
Rich, who was the most celebrated harlequin of his time, was 
also the proprietor of Covent Garden Theatre, during the period 
when Handel conducted his oratorios at that house. He married 
a person who became a serious character, after having formerly 
been a very contrary one, and who requested Handel to set to 

1 The proofs will be cited in the ^ Catalogae"-*Article, *'T€ J)eum$ of 1727/' et seq. 
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music the three hymns which I transcribed in the FitzwiUiam 
Library; from the autography, and pubUshed them in conse. 
quence.— S. Wesley, March 30, 1829.'' 

This Samuel Wesley (whose name and works were extinguished 
with his life) is a memorable example of an abortive vocation. 
As a child he was much more precocious than even Handel ; for at 
three years of age he improvised upon the organ / A portrait of 
him, engraved when he was eight years old, represents him in 
the act of composition, and at the foot of the table is a volume 
on which is written, '^ BtUh, an Oratorio, by Samuel Wesley, 
aged eight yearsj* 



CHAPTER III. 

1720—1729. 

Handel dibxotb thk Italian Thsatbe vob the Rotal Acasxmt or Music — 
"Radamisto" — "JEsTUEB*' — ^ Acu" — ^The Makbiom or Cankons — The Duke or 

ChANIKW BUT8 A THIBD WlTE — '* SuiTES DE PIECE8 POUB LE ClAYEOIN" — ThE HaB- 

MOKious Blacksmith — The Entibonb or London in 1720— Cabal in Fatoub or 
Bononcini—Abiori Attiuo — Handel's Opebas pboduced roB the Aca- 
demy — Hu Italian Aibs tbansmuted into Sacbed Music — ^The Cuuonuts 
and the Faustinists — CoBONATiON Anthems — The Beqoab*s Opeba — Runr 
AND Dissolution or the Rotal Academy or Music — Poybbty or the Mus- 
bn-Scene. 

Although attached to the chapel of the Duke of Chandos, 
Handel threw himself^ about the beginning of 1720, into an 
enterprise which suited the activity of his mind. A company 
of French comedians occupied the King's Theatre in the Hay- 
market^ and no one seemed to be tempted to revive the Italian 
opera ; when a few noblemen conceived the idea of doing so^ 
and opened a private subscription, which amounted to £50^000. 
A committee of twenty directors was formed^ which comprised 
many names of historical repute: the Dukes of Newcastle^ 
Portland^ and Queensbury ; the Earls of Burlington, Stair^ and 
Waldegrave ; Lords Bingley, Stanhope, &c. In 1726, the 
committee of direction selected for the year included the 
Dukes of Richmond and of Manchester; the Marquis of Car- 
narvon ; the Earls of Albemarle, Burlington, and Chesterfield ; 
and the Lord Mayor of London, &c. George the First (him- 
self a subscriber to the amount of £1000) permitted the 
society to assume the name of the Royal Academy of Music. 
The assistance of Handel was then sought for, and the consent 
of the Msecenas of Cannons was easily obtained. Handel 
imdertook the task of collecting Italian singers from abroad, 
and he brought together a company, among whom may be 
distinguished Signora Durastanti. This songstress, who, as 
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well as Senesino^ was taken from the Dresden theatre^ ac- 
quired great favour at Court. The Evening Post, on the 7th 
of March, 1721, reports: — ^*Last Thursday, his Majesty was 
pleased to stand godfather, and the Princess and Lady Bruce 
godmothers to a daughter of Mrs. Durastanti, chief singer in 
the Opera-house. The Marquis Yisconti for the King, and the 
Lady Litchfield for the Princess.^^ 

Francesco Bemardi, commonly called Senesino (because 
he was from Sienna), was also engaged. Applebee^s 
Original Weekly Journal for the 31st of December, 1720, 
announces that " Signer Senesino, the famous Italian eunuch, 
has arrived, and ^tis said that the company allows him two 
thousand guineas for the season.^^ The Royal Academy of 
Music, also brought over two celebrated composers, Ariosti 
Attilio from Berlin, and Bononcini from Home, where he had 
lately produced the opera of Astarto with much success. It is 
inaccurate to state that they were in London before this epoch. 
Finally, the Academy obtained an Italian poet, Bolli (who must 
not be confounded with Bossi), to write the librettos. Antonio 
Uolli, in signing Mvjsio Sccevola, called himself '' Italian Secretary 
of the Academy.'* It is evident, therefore, that the enterprise 
was arranged upon a splendid scale ; but, nevertheless, an ad- 
vertisement of the 25th of November, 1721, shows that the 
ordinary prices of admission were moderate enough, and that 
at that time they had the idea of annual subscriptions : — "Ap- 
plication having been made to the Royal Academy of Music 
for tickets, entitling the bearers to the liberty of the house for 
the ensuing season, the Academy agree to give out tickets to 
such as shall subscribe on the conditions following, viz., that 
each subscriber on the delivery of his ticket, pay ten guineas ; 
that on the first of February next ensuing each subscriber pay 
a further sum of five guineas, and likewise five guineas more 
on the first of May following. And whereas the Academy pro- 
pose acting fifty operas this season, they oblige themselves to 
allow a deduction proportionably, in case fewer operas be per- 
formed than that number.'* * The //ty operas arc the invention 

^ Burnejr. 
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of the wretched journalidm of the period. There can be no 
doubt that fifty representations were intended ; which would be 
about two performances weekly^ during a season of six months^ 
the theatre opening on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

The French comedians remained in England a long time, 
and apparently not without exciting the jealousy of the native 
actors. In a letter from Aaron Hill to the younger Rich 
(dated the 9th of September, 1721) he says: — "I suppose you 
know that the Duke of Montague and I have agreed, and that 
I am to have that house half the week, and the French vermin 
the other half.'' 

The Academy, playing alternately with the vennin, com- 
menced its season in the Haymarket on the 2nd of April, 1720, 
with the Numitor oi Porta.* The Radamistxis of Handel, ad- 
vertised on Wednesday, the 25th of April, for the following 
day, was postponed until Thursday, the S7th, '^the French 
comedians playing on the Thursday by particular desire of 
several ladies of quality/'' Mainwaring says : — " If persons 
who are now living, and who were present at that perforinance, 
may be credited, the applause it received was almost as extrava- 
gant as his Agrippina had excited ; the crowds and tumults of 
the house at Venice were hardly equal to those at London. In 
so splendid and fashionable an assembly of ladies (to the excel- 
lence of their taste we must impute it), there was no shadow of 
form or ceremony, scarce indeed any appearance of order or 
regularity, politeness or decency. Many, who had forced their 
way into the house with an impetuosity but ill-suited to their 
rank and sex, actually fainted through the heat and closeness of 
it. Several gentlemen were turned back, who had oflfered forty 
shillings for a seat in the gallery, after having despaired of 
getting any in the pit or boxes !" 

Hawkins says : — " Mr. Handel looked upon the two airs 
' Cara sposa,' in RinaMo, and ^ Ombra cara,' in Radamisto, as 
the two finest he ever made, and he declared this his opinion to 
the author of this work." 

The first season of the Boyal Academy of Music finished 

1 Doia^ Courant. • Ditto. 
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on the 25th of June^ 1720^ and the second began on the 19th 
of November following, with a new Italian company. Senesino 
made his first appearance in the Astartvs of Bononcini (who 
had then arrived), and afterwards appeared in the revival of 
JRadamisto, in December. 

The Post Boy, of the 9th of July, 1720, contains the fol- 
lowing advertisement : — " This is to give notice to all gentlemen 
and ladies, lovers of musick, that the most celebrated new opera 
of Hadamistusj composed by Mr. Handell, is now engraving 
finely upon copper-plates, by Richard Meares, musical instrument 
maker and music printer at the Golden Viol. To make this 
work more acceptable, the author has been prevailed upon to 
correct the whole.'^ 

And on the 1st of December, the following advertisement 
appeared : — 

'^On Thiursday, the 15th inst., will be published (with 
his Majesty's royal privilege and licence) the opera of JRada- 
mistus, composed by Mr. Handel ; the elegancies of which, and 
the abilities of its author, are too well known by the musical 
part of the world to need a recommendation, unless it be by 
informing them that there hath been such due care taken in the 
printing of it (which consists of 124 large folio copper-plates, 
all corrected by the author), that the printer presumes to 
assert that there hath not been in Europe a piece of music 
so well printed, and upon so good paper. Published by the 
author." 

The phrase is perhaps rather lengthy, but it does not exag- 
gerate the truth. With the exception of the book of Suites de 
Pieces pour le Clavecin, firom the press'of Cluer, there is nothing 
of that epoch superior to this publication. Good working en- 
gravers were still excessively rare, and the printing of music 
was deplorably bad. 

There is a book oiArie Aggiunte al JRadamisto ("Additional 
Airs to Radamisto"), which were composed in honour of the 
the new company. The part of Tiridate, which had been origi- 
nally written for a tenor, was then given to Boschi, a basso ; and 
this is why the airs of Tiridate are for a tenor in the original 
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editioii^ and for a basso in the Arte Aggiunte. These editions 
-are to be found in the opera^book of 1720^ and some of them are 
indicated by a star. Meares published this third advertisement 
in the Post Boy of the 18ih of March, 1721 :— "The celebrated 
opera of Badamiato, {Hinted upon a fine Dutch paper, and the 
best and most correct piece of music extant. And whereas, Mr. 
Handel has composed several additional songs to make the said 
work more obliging, they are now finished and will be published 
this day, the edition containing forty-one copper-plates engraven 
by the same hand. Such gentlemen and ladies as have already 
purchased the work may have the additions gratis at the place 
above mentioned.'' 

To give forty-one pages of music gratis, when they might 
very honestly have been charged for, is certainly a very liberal 
proceeding. The merit of this is due to Handel ; for the entire 
edition belonged to him. It is inscribed, '^Published by the 
Author, at Richard Meares and Christopher Smith.^ Not to be 
sold anywhere else in England.'' And there is also the copy of a 
patent granted by the King, and dated the 14th of June, 1720, 
''reserving to the author, to the exclusion of all others, the right 
of printing his works during the period of fourteen years." Han- 
del had seen Walsh publish more or lesa incorrectly, and with- 
out his consent, different pieces of Water Music and of Theseus. 
Therefore, he attempted to protect himself in this manner from 
similar depredations ; but without effect. 

It does not appear that patents offered any serious protection 
to literary and artistic property; for we find the principal music- 
sellers of the period robbing one another reciprocally, and the 
transparence of the veil with which they concealed their thefts 
is a sufficient proof that, if they preserved their anonymity, no 
remedy was exacted. The plates of a fraudulent edition ofSdpio, 
by Meares, are signed by Cross, who was notoriously his principal 
working engraver. Cluer repeated, over and over again, that he 
was the sole proprietor of Oivlio Cesare, at the very time when 

> Christopher Smith, the eider (as has heen already stated), followed Handel to 
London in 1717. From this notification it appears prohahle that he had estahlished 
a music-shop. It is tme that the name of Smith is common in England^ but that of 
Christopher is more rare. 
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Walsh was printing it none the less for that^ and without any 
great mystery. The latter audaciously set at the foot of his ille- 
gitimate edition o{RodeUnda, " Sold at the musick-shops^ where 
may be had the favourite songs in FlaviuSf Floridante, Arta- 
xerxea, AquUo," &c.^ all which operas belonged to him exdusively. 
Cluer himself, who seems to have been rather more scrupulous^ 
openly advertises (Etius and Porus, to which he had no sort of 
right; and Walsh^ who was the owner of these two works^ did 
nothing more than call him a " pirate/' If the law had well 
supported the royal prescription^ there is but little doubt that he 
would not have been contented with applying to others an epithet 
which he himself so well deserved. A book of Judaa Maccabaus, 
by E. Johnson^ offers a curious example of this guerilla war- 
fare : — "This edition is correctly printed from the last of the 
administrator of Mr. Watts^ or his assigns^ and is done on the 
principle oilex talionis; for as he^ or they^ have several times 
printed Messiah, which E. Johnson has a property in^ and 
he^ or they^ have none^ he has thought it perfectly justifiable to 
avail himself of the advantage (which yet is far from being 
adequate to the injury he has received by that means) of print- 
ing Judas. His property in Messiah is derived from the com- 
piler of it^ who is now livings and is a gentleman of a very 
respectable character^ and of a very opulent fortune/' The 
characteristic addition of " very opulent^' would sound in the 
present day like a superfluity ; for, in this age of honest men, 
opulence includes every grade of respectability. 

Radamisto is dedicated to George the First by Handel^ who 
signs himself, *^Your faithfrd servant and subject.^^ Bumey 
concludes from this that the Saxon musician had become natu- 
ralized. His conjecture is, however, in advance of the fact, for 
England had not the honour of becoming the country of Handel 
before 1726, when a private Act of Parliament was passed, en- 
titled, " An Act for Naturalizing Louis Sekehaye George Fre- 
deric Handel and others.^' ^ 

> See "Grand Handel Musical Festival, nt the Crystal Palace, in 1867: A Letter 
addressed to the Memhers, Sahsoribers, and Assistants of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, October, 1856." This pamphlet, which is by Mr. Bowley, the treasurer of 
the Society, is fnll of interesting facts. 
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Whilst Handel was working for the Royal Academy of Mnsic^ 
he had not quitted the mastership of the chapel at Whitchurch. 
He kept that imtil 1721. It was for the Duke of Chandos that 
he composed his first English oratorio. Under his direction^ 
Humphreys wrote the poem of EBther^ in which many of the 
choruses are translated from Badne. Esther (for which the 
Duke paid £1000^) was performed for himself and his friends 
on the 29th of August^ 1720, at Cannons.' Handel wrote this 
oratorio with the view of making known a sort of music of 
which they had not yet any idea in England. It was not in- 
tended for the pubUa The score, after having been performed 
two or three times, was put on one side, and, as will pre- 
sently be seen, only reappeared at a later period. 

Here it will be sufficient to note, that the overture of 
Esther, almost ever since it was composed, has been so con- 
stantly played at St. Paulas, at the Feast of the Sons of the 
Clergy, that it now seems in a peculiar manner dedicated to 
the service of the church.' 

Lest this magnificent Duke of Chandos should be deprived 
of any of his honours, let it at once be stated that it was for 
him also that Ads and Oalatea was composed, and was performed 
at Cannons in 1721. The pretty poem for this English 
serenata is by Gay, assisted by the other literary frequenters 
of the mansion. Here may be found some verses by Pope, 
''Not showers to larks," and a strophe by Hughes, '' Would 
you gain the tender creature;" nor did they hesitate to take 

> A Journey thnrngh England, 

2 Richard Clark. 

' See Bnmey. In 1655, the Bishop of Chester preached a charity sermon at 
St. Paol'i Cathedral in favour of the poor families of the clergy. These sermons, 
followed hy a collection, -were continued; and in 1678 the Institution of the Sons of 
the Clergy was founded hy royal charter, for the education of the sons of necessitous 
ministers. The daughters were apparently not worth caring for. In 1709, music 
was added to the annual sermon at St. Paul's for the first time ; and thenceforward 
the custom has always heen observed. — (Ljsons.) The compositions of Handel, and 
especially the tJtredU Tt Deitm and the overture of Esther, provided for more than 
half a century all the music for these charitable concerts. In the works of Aaron 
Hill, there is an '* Ode, on the Occasion of Mr. Handel's great Te Deum at the Feast 
of the Sons of the Clergy, on February 1st, 1732." The poet says, that the spirit 
of Qod, which directly inspired the songs of David, and has tince been concealed, 
has reappeared in the soul of HandeL 
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"Help, Galatea, help/' from Dryden's translation of the 
thirteenth book of Ovid's " Metamorphoses/'^ It was a work 
made, as it were, for amusement. The score, like that of 
Esther f did not leave Cannons, and reappeared only when a 
happy accident delivered it over to the public. 

Of the splendid residence, wherein the Duke of Chandos gave 
these magnificent ''feasts of reason," nothing is now left but 
Whitchurch, the chapel which was constructed apart from the 
mansion. This has now become the parish church of the village 
of Edgeware, and is at present in a very poor condition. But it 
was never very beautiful. The fresco paintings, which adorn the 
principal pew, are of a very inferior order, as also are the 
paintings which decorate either si^e of the communion-table. 
The most interesting relic in the place is an organ, of moderate 
fiize, which stands behind the altar,* upon this may be found 
a little brass-plate, bearing this inscription : — 



HANDEL WAS ORGANIST OF THIS CHURCH 

FROM THE YEAR 1718 TO 1721, AND 
COMPOSED THE ORATORIO OF ESTHER 
ON THIS ORGAN. 



For this memorial of him we are indebted to Julius Plumer, an 
inhabitant of the Edgeware Road, who caused it to be placed 
there in 1750.* What he intended to record was, that the 
sublime musician played upon this organ at the time when 
Esther was performed at Whitchurch. When I visited the 
chapel, this venerable instrument had been undergoing repair 
for six months. 

The mansion, which had cost the Duke of Chandos £230,000 
sterling, was sold for £11,000 three years after his death, in 

1 Mr. Bennett's preface to the edition of AcU^ published by the Handel Society, 
s Clark. 
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1747. Not a veatige of it is left^ and as the site is now in a 
state of cultivation. Pope's prediction is realized: — 

** Another age shall aee the golden ear 
Imbrown the slope, and nod on the parterre. 
Deep harvests bury all his pride has plann'd. 
And laughing Ceres reassome the land." 

EMsay—" Of the Use o/Bichet." 

The magnificent Duke himself is now almost forgotten. A 
marble statue, which was erected to his memory in the crypt of 
the chapel, is now in the last state of dilapidation. The wind 
whistles through the broken windows of its funereal abode, and 
the plaster of the roof, detached from its skeleton of laths, 
powders his enormous wig, and soUs the imperial robe that 
drapes his shoulders. But the spirit of the master of Cannons 
may console itself; for in the verses of the poets are monu- 
ments of infinitely greater durability than marble. And has 
not Pope sung : — 

** True, some are open, and to all men known ; 
Others so yeiy close, they're hid fh>m none ; 
(So darkness strikes the sense no less than light) ; 
Thus gracious Chahdos is beloved at sight." 

Et$ay^'*Of(ke Knowledge and Charaeten of Mm." 

On either side of the statue stand two long figures, clothed, 
like it, in Soman costume. These are the first two wives of the 
Duke. But he married a third wife, who has not, however, 
been permitted to enter the sanctuary. 

The story of this third marriage is worth relating, and may 
entertain the reader for a moment. The substance of it is taken 
fifom Miss Spence's novel, Hoto to be Rid of a Wife. 

One day, tl^e Duke being on a journey, he saw, at the door 
of an inn at which the horses were changed, a groom beating a 
young servant girl with a horsewhip. Taking pity on the poor 
girl, the Duke went to interpose between them, when he was 
informed that the groom and the girl were married. This 
being the case, nothing could be said ; for the law of England 
at that time permitted husbands to beat their better halves to 
any excess short of death. The groom, who had noticed the 
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moyement of the Duke^ came up and offered to sell him his 
wife if he would buy her,, and, in order to save her from 
further punishment, he did so. But when the bargain was con- 
cluded, the Duke did not know what to do with his new 
acquisition, and so he sent her to school. Soon after this the 
Duchess of Chandos died, and the Duke took it into his head 
that he would marry his purchase ; so that eventually the poor 
servant girl, whom a groom had beaten by the road-side before 
every passer-by, became Duchess of Chandos, and comported 
herself in her new rank with perfect dignity; for, thanks to 
their exquisite tact, which is so superior to that of men, women 
are able to mount the social scale with marvellous facility, and 
it is seldom that they do not easily throw off all traces of an 
inferior origin. 

As for the statement about the right to beat his wife, which 
the first husband of the Duchess assumed, it has not been lightly 
made. Blackstone says — ^' The husband, by the old law, might 
give his wife moderate correction.^^ Some lawyers have doubted 
this, for Great Britain does not possess a fixed code ; but the 
husbands have never been of their opinion. It was only in 
1853 that the law invested police magistrates with the power of 
punishing such ignoble cruelty with six months^ imprisonment. 
Almost daily they find it necessary to pronounce sentence upon 
this crime; and yet, in spite of their honourable zeal to abolish 
such barbarity, the ignorant classes are so saturated with '' the 
old law" and its ancient privileges, that the greater number of 
the oriminals are actually astonished when they are visited with 
punishment ! 

But had the groom any right to sell his wife? Legally 
speaking, no; but according to immemorial custom, of which 
many examples may be found, yes. Not a single case is on 
record in which the perpetrators of these monstrous sales have 
been prosecuted. Miss Spence relates the sale simply, without 
the slightest comment, and as a fact which speaks for itself. 
If, in such a case, the purchased wife married her purchaser, 
legally speaking she became a bigamist ; but whoever thought 
of calling her so would have been laughed at. History relates 
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that^ in order to spare the purchaser of his wife any trouble in 
the matter^ the groom killed himself by drinking away the pur- 
ohase-money. The third Duchess of Chandos was^ therefore^ 
as legitimately so as possible; but^ nevertheless^ the feunily 
would not permit her remains to be laid within the ducal 
tomb. 

The manner of life in the house of the agreeable and wealthy 
Chandos^ in the company of such men as Pope and 6ay^ and 
other visitors of a similar stamp^ had a charm for the sprightly 
and original Handel^ and greatly excited the powers of his 
fancy. As is the case with all ardent minds^ the more he had 
to do^ the more he could do; he was delighted with the accu- 
mulation of labour. The year 1720 was a very busy one for 
him. He directed the chapel at Cannons^ he gave lessons on 
the harpsichord to the daughters of the Prince of Wales^ he 
opened the theatre of the Royal Academy of Music^ he produced 
Badamisto in London, Esther at Cannons, and, finally, he pub- 
lished his first work of instrumental music. Suites de Pieces 
pour le Clavecin, which he composed (it is said) for his favourite 
pupil, the Princess Anne. 

On the 2nd of November, 1720, the Daily Courant announces 
" Lessons far the Harpsichord, by Mr. Handel,'^ as being about 
to appear on the 14th of that month. On the 9th it is added, 
'' The author has been obliged to publish those pieces to prevent 
the publick being imposed upon by some surreptitious and in- 
correct copies of some of them that have got abroad.'^ On the 
14th, another advertisement makes known that copies are for 
sale at the price of one guinea. 

It is somewhat remarkable that a number of collections 
for the harpsichord were published at that time with French 
titles. Bach issued one in Germany, entitled Suites Anglaises 
pour le Clavecin. Although called in the journals Lessons 
for the Harpsichord, HandeVs volume was printed by Cluer^ 
under its French title, of doubtful correctness, Suites de Pieces 
pour le Clavecin. On the first page may be found the following 
note: — 

'^I have been obliged to publish some of the following 
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lessons^ becanse smrepticious and incorrect copies of them had 
got abroad. I have added several new ones to make the work 
more useCbl^ which if it meets with a favourable reception^ I will 
still proceed to publish more^ reckoning it my duty, with my 
small talent, to serve a nation from which I have received so 
generous a protection. 

" G. F. Handel.'^ 

I attended in London the excellent lectures of Mr. Salamon, 
on all kinds of stringed instruments, firom the psaltery to the 
piano. The professor had occasion to read this very note, in 
which the composer speaks in the first person, and when he 
came to the words, '^my small talent, '^ a movement of emotion 
was perceptible among the audience, and he could scarcely finish 
the sentence before there was a general clapping of hands, as if 
the great man himself were present. 

In a very short time, the Suites de Pieces pour le Clavecin 
acquired a reputation literally universal. They were reprinted 
in France, in Switzerland, in Holland, and in Germany. In 
spite of this, however, the author did not publish any more im- 
mediately; for the second collection, which is generally sup- 
posed to be of the same epoch as the first, was published by 
Walsh only in 1733. Incontestible proof of this will be fur- 
nished in the " Catalogue ;^^ but it is quite certain that between 
the two collections there was an interval of thirteen years. This 
explains the diflference of musical merit which has been already 
observed, and which was inexplicable so long as they were supposed 
to have been twins. The second collection is not equal to the 
first. It is quite worthy of Handel. The two chacones, the one 
with eighteen and the other with sixty-two variations, are admir- 
able ; but the entire work is not one of those special creations, 
perfectly laboured and finished throughout con amove. There are 
three indiflferent pieces, written doubtless at the instance of 
"Walsh, who expected a certain sale in this continuation of 
a series which had became permanently established on every 
harpsichord in Europe. The companion pieces of successful 
works are almost invariably pit-falls ; for the virgin inspiration, 
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the great virtue of Art^ is mostly wanting in those things made 
to order. 

Among the ''Suites'' of the first collection^ there is ene deli- 
cious piece^ to which a curious tradition is attached. Ohe day, 
as he was going to Cannons^ the chapel-master was overtaken by 
a shower^ in the midst of the village of Edgeware, and took 
shelter in the house of one Powell^ who was a blacksmith^ as 
well as parish derk of Whitchurch. After the usual salutations, 
Powell fell to work again at his forge, singing an old song the 
while. By an extraordinary phenomenon, the hammer, striking 
in time, drew firom the anvil two harmonic sounds, which, 
being in accord with the melody, made a sort of continuous bass. 
Handel was struck by the incident, listened, remembered the 
air and its strange accompaniment, and, when he returned home, 
composed out of it a piece for the harpsichord. This is the 
piece which has been published separately a thousand times 
under the title of The Harmonious Blacksmith. This title is 
relatively modem. Handel himself never made use of it, and it 
is not to be found in the original copy. Mr. Richard Clark, 
who claims to have discovered Powell's anvil,* does not pro- 
duce any authority in support of the tradition. He only states 
that Dr. Crotch informed him that, when he was at Cambridge 
with Dr. Hague, he saw in a book the melody of The Harmo-- 
nious Blacksmith^ with the name of Wagenseil as composer. 
But this is very vague. The doctor ought, at any rate, to have 
taken the trouble of giving us some information as to the 
date and title of that book. There is another tradition, which 
would make it appear that this unknown Wagenseil had nothing 
to do with the business. It is to the effect that Handel, taking 
shelter at the blacksmith's, listened to the unison of his hammer 
with the church bell, which was ringing at the time, and that 
the celebrated piece was the result of the inspiration thus pro- 
duced. However that may be, the popularity of The Harmo- 
nious Blacksmith is not yet extinct ; after an existence of one 
hundred and thirty-six years, it is continually being reprinted, 
and it will be reprinted so long as the human race is sensible to 

1 Rermmscences cf Handel. 
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music. It has been arranged for tlie ordiestra, and was per- 
formed in this manner by the Academy of Ancient Music* The 
name of Powell will descend^ therefore, to the most remote 
posterity, merely because Handel took shelter in his workshop 
tor a quarter of an hour. At the time when I made a pil- 
grimage to Edgeware, a sort of square shed, standing alone in 
the middle of the great street, was shown to me as being the 
ymtaUe forge used by Powell. 

This inddent of a joum^ to Cannons recalls to mind, that 
the yisits which the organist of Whitchurch paid to that man- 
sion were not unattended by danger. The state of the high- 
roads at that time, even in the yicinity of London, rendered it 
frequently necessary for trayeUers to defend themselves. Mr. 
Richard Clark found the two following paragraphs, the f<Hrm^ 
in the Weekly Journal, or Saturday's Post, and the latter 
in the Weekly Journal, or British Qazettier: — " On Monday, 
February 6th, 1720, as the Duke of Chandos was riding to 
his beautiful house at Edgware, and being before his retinue 
some distance, two highwaymen came up, and bid him deliver 
his money ; but his servants coming in view, fired their pistols, 
as did the highwaymen, but neither hurt or killed. One of the 
highwaymen quitted his horse, aud jumped over the hedge, and 
. was followed by one of the Duke's servants, who knocked him 
down and took him; the other was pursued to Tyburn and 
there taken. Both committed to Newgate. '^ '^Tuesday, 
February 7th, 1720. — The post-boys were set upon in Tyburn 
Road by three highwaymen. His Grace the Duke of Chandos 
coming up, ordered his servants to attack them, which they did 
so bravely, that they killed one and took the other two, who 
impeached ten more of the gang.''* But when a man was 
without such a retinue as his Grace had, it could scarcely have 
been considered in the light of a party of pleasure to travel 
along a road so infested. But the hero of the duel with Mat- 
theson was not wanting in any kind of courage. 

> ThU Academy, which was founded in 1710 (Hawkins), is now extinct. This is 
to be regretted, for it was an excellent private institution, which contributed, in an 
important degree, to the establishment of a taste for good music in England. 

3 Remimscencet of Handel. 
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It has been already stated that the Royal Academy of 
Music attracted Bononcini and Attilio to London. Whether it 
was for the purpose of exciting curiosity^ by putting the two 
Italians and the German in comparison with each other, or 
whether the poem was divided betwe^i them for the purpose 
of accelerating the work, and because it was necessary to pro- 
duce some novelty, it is certain that Muzio Scavola, which 
was produced on the 15th of April, 1721, was collaborated by 
the three composenu All the biographies agree in trc»ting it 
as a sort of competition, in which the conquered were thence- 
forth to give way to the conqueror ; and in stating that Bonon- 
cini and Attilio were dismissed. This, however, is not true, 
although Mainwaring was the first to advance it. These two 
composers were luxuries (so to speak) in the establishment of 
the Academy, and they continued to write for it up to the 
period of its dissolution.^ The Flying Post announces, in 
February, 1727, that ''the directors of the R. A. of Musick 
have resolved that after the excdlent opera of Mr. Handel, 
which is now performing, Signor Attilio shall compose one; 
and Signor B(moncini is to compose 'the next after that. Thus, 
as the theatre can boast of the three best voices in Europe, and 
the best instruments, so the town will have the pleasure of 
hearing these three different styles of composing.^' * 

Up to a certain point, Bononcini was able to sustain the 
rivalry which is attributed to him ; but as for Attilio, who was 
gifted with agreeable but not very powerful faculties, he could 
never aspire, nor did he aspire, to any such competition. 
Ariosti Attilio (who was a Dominican monk, exempted from 
all the duties of his condition because he was supposed to be a 
genius) crosses the path of HandePs life like a melancholy 

> Bononcini produced Astario at Londo'n in NoyembeT,1720 ; Critpo and GrUeUa 
(which is regarded as his masterpiece) in January and February, 1722; Ermirua and 
Famace (unedited) in March and November, 1723 ; Calfiimia in April, 1724 ; and 
Astytmaa in May, 1727. Attilio produced Ciro (unedited) in Hay, 1721 ; Cofio- 
hno in February, 1723 ; Vetpatiano (unedited), and ArtaaeerxeM m January and^ 
December, 1724 ; l>ario (unedited) in April, 1725; and Imcio Vero in January, 1727. 

' Quoted by Malcolm, page 342 of the quarto edition, and page 167, vol. ii. of the 
edition of 1810. 
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shade. Already we have seen him at Berlin take the young 
virtuoso of Halle on his knee^ and delighting himself with 
listening to him for whole hours. At London he produced his 
works quietly and without intrigue^ never mixing himself up 
with the violent contests which agitated the musical world. In 
1730 he lapsed into silence and poverty^ not even knowing how 
to get any advantage firom his talent upon the viol d? amour, 
which he introduced into England in 1716^ during a short visit 
at that period. A mild, timid, and inoffensive man, and as 
graceful as a woman^ he was crushed to nothingness between 
the colossal Handel and the arrogant Bononcini. 

It was the latter who composed the second act of Muzio 
Sccsvola, and Attilio the first; but the third (which was com- 
posed by Handel) generally obtained the preference. The critics 
were reduced to accuse it of incorrectness. In the overture 
added to his act, Handel made use of a semitone, which the 
pedants declared to be an unpardonable license. ^^ Be it so,'' 
said Gteminiani, ''but such a semitone is worth a world.'' ^ Dr. 
William Crotch, who edited the Coronation Anthems for the 
Handel Society, declares that " several violations of the rules of 
musical grammar, as consecutive fifths and octaves, have been 
suffered to remain as not appearing to be accidental oversights." 
The pupil of Sackau was a very learned musician, and knew 
better than any one the grammar of his art; but he deliberately 
violated it when he found any advantage in so doing. Men of 
genias have a right to overlook the law, and for a very simple 
jreason : it is they who make the law, and who bring it to per- 
fection. If they invent a departure from a rule, that departure 
becomes a new rule. But to do this, genius is indispensable. 

The victory gained by Handel over the two rivals who were 
opposed to him only served, as is usual in such cases, to excite 
all the more vehemently the cabal which was arising among a 
party of the English nobility against him and in favour of 
Bononcini. The chapel-master of Cannons was not much of a 
courtier. Jealous of his independence, proud, and always digni- 
fied, many noble lords failed to obtain from him the submission 

* " Ma qual semitono Tale on mondo." 
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which they required. The wit of the party which created this 
rivalry continued to keep it alive. S'wift who admired nothings 
and who had no ear^ wrote an epigram upon the subjeot^ which 
was set as '' a cheerful glee for four voices :^' — 

« Some say that Signer Bononcini, 
Compared to Handel, is a ninnj ; 
Whilst others say, that to him, Handel 
Is hardly fit to hold a candle. 
Strange that snch difference should he 
'Twixt Tweedledmn and Tweedledee." 

The angry injustice of the nobles is far preferable to the 
injurious and empty eclecticism of this immaculate Dean of St. 
Patrick. Lycurgus was in the right when he banished all 
citizens who would not take part in the civil war^ for neuters 
are always fit for nothing. 

But Handel had ardent followers^ who were indignant at 
seeing his supremacy contested. Henry Carey sang his praise 
in the following verses : — 

" TO MR. QEOBGE FREDEBIC HANDEL. > 



*' The enyy and the wonder of mankind 
Most terminate, hut never can thy lays; 
For when, ahsorhed in elemental flame. 
This world shall vanish. Music will exist. 
Then their sweet strains, to native skies retoming, 
Shall hreathe in songs of seraphims and angles, 
Commixt and lost in Harmony Eternal 
That fills all Heaven!" 

On the 9th of December, 1721, Floridante appeared. It 
was revived on the 3rd of March, 1733. Bumey sums up an 
analysis of this opera in these words : — " The spirit, invention, 
and science of Handel has never been disputed j but by a recent 
examination of his early works, I am convinced that his slow 
airs are as much superior to those of his contemporaries, as the 
others in spirit and science.^' 

On the 12th of January, 1723, Otho, or Ottone appeared, 
which Bumey selects as the flower of the composer^s dramatic 
works. He says that it would be difficult to find in it a single 
piece, vocal or instrumental, which has not been a favourite 

* Poemi on Several Occations. 
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with the public. According to Mainwaring, "an eminent 
master^ who was not on good terms with Handel^ said of 
' Aflfanni dd pansier/ ' That great bear was certainly inspired 
when he wrote that song.'" Probably Mainwaring refers to 
Pepusch. 

It was in Ottone that the celebrated Cnssoni made her first 
appearance. Malcolm says, "her engagement was at the enor- 
mous salary of £3000 per season, presuming on her future 
success. Nor were the managers disappointed, for they were 
enabled, on the second etening of her performance, to demand 
four guineas for each ticket." Malcolm has also preserved the 
following quatrain, which was written on the mOTning after 
her (Ubut, and which he designates as " excellent :"— 

"If Orpheus* notes could woods and rocks inspire, * 
And make dull rirers listen to his Ijre ; 
Cutsona's yoioe caoi witk far greater skill, 
Bouse death to life, and what is living kiU." 

Ottone was revived on the 13th erf November, 1733.^ The poem 
is dedicated by the author, N. Haym, ''All' Eccellenza my 
Lord Conte di Halifax.'^ 

The season of 1728 was adorned by Oivlio Cesar e, and by 
Flavins, which Haym dedicated to the directors of the Royal 
Academy of Music. Instead of a final chorus, Flavins contains 
a veritable quintett, ''Doni pace;'' and this seems to be the first 
scenic quintett that ever was composed. A revival of this opera 
was attempted in 1732, but without success. Jnlius Caesar, on 
the other hand, sparkling with beauties, often reappeared upon 
the stage. The last time it was performed was in 1787, when it 
was produced for the purpose of attracting to the theatre poor 
George the Third, who was passionately fond of Handel's music. 
Since that time^ not a single opera by the great master has been 
performed. In Jnliv>s Casar, the air '' Da tempesta," and the 
accompanied recitative, "Alma d'el gran Pompeo," are still 
celebrated. Senesino created a sensation in the recitative. A 
writer in the London Magazine of February, 1733, relates the 
following anecdote of him : — 

* tkniif Journal, 
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*' When I was last at the opera of Jtdius Casar, firom which 
I took the hint of writing this paper^ a piece of the machinery 
tumbled down from the roof of the theatre upon the stage^ just 
as Senesino had chanted forth these words^ * Cesare non seppe 
maiy che sia timore * (^ Caesar does not know what fear is/) The 
poor hero was so frightened that he trembled, lost his Toice, 
and fell crjring. Every tyrant or tyrannical minister is just 
such a Caesar as Senesino/' 

But none the less for that, Senesino sang the part d the 
fierce Tamerlane, in the opera of that name, performed in 17^^; 
the overture of which is quoted as a masterpiece* 

In RodeUnda^ which followed in 1725, Signora Cuzzoni had 
so much success, that the female fashionable world adopted the 
brown silk dress, embroidered with silver, which she wore in the 
part. Bumey says, that ^'for a year the dress seemed a national 
uniform for youth and beauty .'' 

For a long time afterwards, '^Gkyd of music, charm the 
charmer,'^ was sung to the beautiful air from BodeUnda, ''Dove 
sei amato bene.'' Preston employed it for '' Hope, thou source 
of every blessing," in a large volume filled with similar 
arrangements — The Becmties of Mnsic <md Poetry. Arnold 
stuck it into his pasticcio. The Redemption^ as '' Holy, holy, 
Lord Gh)d Almighty." In spite of their reverence for Handel, 
the English will only see in him the composer of sacred music ; 
and, outside of a certain musical sphere^ there are many persons 
who will be very much astonished to hear that Handel ever 
wrote an opera. They will go to the theatre to listen to such 
rubbish as Bigoletto, but no manager dares to risk such works 
as Otho, Admetm, Alcina, or Julius Ckesar. Meanwhile, they 
sing with admiration the religious air of '' Lord, remember 
David," which, like the " Holy, holy. Lord Gfod Almighty," is, 
after all, only a secular* air disguised — ^nothing but '' Rendi'l 
sereno al dglio " of Sosarme ; " He was eyes unto the bUnd," 
is made out of ''Non vi piacque" of Siroe ; " He was brought 
as a lamb," of " Nel riposo" of Deidamia ; "Turn thee, O Lord," 
of " Verdi prati," a sublime air of Alcina / " He layeth the 
beams of his chamber," of "Nasci al bosco" of Ezvo; and 
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''Bow down thine ear, O Lord/' of ''Vieni, o figlio'* of 
Ottone. 

I have only cited here the best known examples of these 
transmutations, but there are a multitude of others, many of 
which have been printed over and over again, whilst the original 
airs have remained buried in the old editions of Walsh, and are 
known only to amateurs. The Italian repertoire of Handel has 
been sanctified (as it were) in this manner, and almost always 
fraudulently; that is to say, the source has been concealed. 
The smallest vice in these pieces of scrap work is to render 
imnatural, and consequently to spoil, the most beautiful things 
by putting them into dresses which were never made to fit them. 
Nothing can be said against a translation when it is executed 
with ability, and preserves the spirit by changing only the words 
of the original ; but to adapt a cavatina of the theatre to a 
strophe from the Bible is almost invariably tantamount to an 
entire change of the composer's idea, since there is no analogy 
in the sentiments which it is made to express. Music is not 
" a horse for every saddle,'' and although it is not a precise and 
determined language — although it can frequently express diverse 
ideas, it cannot adapt itself indifferently to every description of 
words. It is known that Handel himself wrote four choruses of 
The Messiah out of " Chamber Duets." He has taken a phrase of 
a chorus in Acis, '^ Behold the monster," in which the expression 
of fear and horror is admirable, from another chamber duet, of 
which the sense was not at all analogous.^ ''Let old Timotheus," 
of Alexanders Feast, is perfectly similar to the first part of 
the chamber trio, " Quel fior che al alba ride." Many similar 
examples might be quoted. But although an air which has 
been composed for one subject may sometimes be suitable for 
another, such is not always the case. Music is an excessively 
delicate art; it is the most sensitive of all the arts; the slightest 
modification — even the alteration of a note— is perceptible ; the 
acceleration, or the prolongation, of the time often entirely 

1 In the chorua of Acit, "Wretched Lovers," the phrase, "Behold the monster, 
Polypheme," is identically taken from the tliird part of the Twelfth of the Chamber 
Daets, published by Araold, at the words *' Da gl' amori flagellata." 
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changes the character of a song; and it is the composer only 
who has a right to effect such transformations^ for he alone can 
judge of their propriety. There may be different ways (and all 
excellent) of singing the same things and yet all possible ways 
may not be good. There are a himdred thousand plaintive 
melodies which will very well express I wish to die, and some of 
these may be very well applied to My grief is great ; but some 
of them would not agree with the latter phrase^ and if you 
applied them to I wish to dance, the result would be horribly 
incongruous. 

The acrobats who give themselves to this kind of trick are 
still more culpable^ when they do not inform the public of the 
fact. For example, in the " Holy, holy, Lord/^ which is usually 
printed as " by Handel/^ the word " holy " occurs thirty-one 
times over. But it never falls together oftener than twice, 
although the text invokes God as thrice holy. Surely Handel 
would not have been so prodigal of this word, and he would not 
have altered the biblical text, which repeats three times, ''Holy ! 
holy ! holy ! '' He knew that the number three was a sacred 
nimiber in the Bible, like the number seven. Still less would 
he have clothed the invocation of a praying people — " Holy ! 
holy 1 holy ! Lord God Almighty \" with the accents of a man 
who is calling upon his love, '' Dove sei amato bene,*' " Where 
art thou, my beloved treasure?'^ 

And, besides, many of these adapters have not even respected 
the music which they have meddled with. Corfe, in his substi-* 
tution of '' Turn thee, Lord ! '' for " Verdi prati,^^ has not con- 
tented himself with transforming the Italian air into a duet, 
but he has found it useful to change certain passages of it. 
And what could be worse than to apply a melody which breathes 
of ''Green meadows, lovely forest,'' to "Turn thee, O Lord ?" 
Arnold has, indeed, preserved in all its integrity the air of 
" Verdi prati,'' whilst he adapts it to " Where is this stupen- 
dous Stranger?'' {Redemption). But it is easy to imagine what 
would have been the anger of the choleric Handel, if he could 
have heard his ideas about green fields applied to any stranger, 
be he ever so stupendous. 
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The mania for putting everything into their prayers has 
betrayed the English into some most unworthy actions. If 
Handel had written a '' Vive Pamour I" or a '^ Here's to wine 1'* 
they would have made a canticle of it. In 1765, they had the 
audacity to introduce into lirael in Egypt a doa^oi such things 
as '^ Great Jehovah, all adoring/' fitted to the music of '^ Di 
Cupido impiego i vanni'' {^* I borrow Cupid's wings"), firom Bode* 
linda ; thus daring to set Cupid's quiver upon the shoulders of 
Omnipotence itself — an act which seems to me monstrous, in an 
artistic point of view, and I am astonished that the English, 
generally so religious, do not r^ard it as positively blasphemous. 

The Reverend Rowland Hill, when he was reproached with 
similar practices, wittily replied — '^But the devil must not have 
all the good tunes." A man of wit can always extricate himself 
by a joke ; but that does not satisfy the question of propriety, 
and it is astonishing that churchmen do not regard this more 
seriously — ^for to sing a psalm to an air taken out of an opera 
seems like decorating the altar with the detested rags of the 
theatre, or dressing up a bishop in the costume of " the comic 
man." 

Even those who have inherited Handel's own books have 
left in them traces of similar profanation. Thus, in the copy of 
Deborah, which Handel himself used for a long time> and which 
contains a nimiber of notes, and even entire pages in his own hand- 
writing, the original air of Jael, "To joy he brightens my despair," 
is folded down as if to be suppressed, and is replaced by three 
new pages, with '^ To joy he brightens" set to an air from Siroe^ 
" Sgombra dell anima ! " Many other examples of this might 
be cited; for really some persons seemed to think that they 
might take the most incredible liberties with music. In the 
eighteenth century there were editors who had the barbarous 
audacity to correct Shakspere, in order to *' render him fit for the 
stage;" but no one has dared, in imitation of these musical 
arrangers, to put the description of Queen Mab into Othello's 
mouth, or Hamlet's soliloquy into that of Palstaff. 

Even whilst Handel was living, this adulteration of his com«> 
positions was practised. All collections of songs about that 
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epoch are Ml of things " by Mr. Handd/' but of which he waa 
certainly guiltless ; and these are always airs from his operas, and 
even firom his oratorios^ adapted to English rhymes. The The*' 
aofurus Muncus,^ for example^ contains " A bacchanal — 'Bacchus, 
god of mortal pleasures/ by Mr. Handel /^ which is simply a gavot 
firom the overture of Otho, out of which the adapter has manu* 
factured a toper's duet. And not only did they distort the 
great master's music by Inarrying it to words which bore no sort 
of relation to the ideas if hich he had intended it to express, but 
they even degraded it by coupling it with low comedy matters. 
In the British Museum there is a song, '* On the Humours of 
the Town,'' a dialogue between Columbine and Punch, to a 
favourite air of Mr. Handel's, '* my pretty Punchinello / " 
It is an air firom Hodelinda, " Ben spesso in vago prato,'' which 
is here lent to Columbine and Punchinello for the interchange of 
their amenities. Harry Carey^ the original profaner, had at 
least the good faith to point it out; but Bickham inserted ^'O 
my pretty Punchinello !" in his ** Musical Entertainer," merely 
observing ''The musick by Mr. Handel."! ! ! 

• ...'* Comme avec in^v(»reiice 
Parle des dleoz ce maraud I" — Amphytrum, 

After Bodelinda, Scipio was produced in 1726^ of which the 
march became exceedingly popular. It was set to the song, " We 
follow brave Hannibal and Scipio/' of which there is a copy in 
the British Museum. The authors of Polly, a continuation of 
the Beggar^ 8 Opera, also employed it in " Brave boys, prepare ;" 
and this explains Bume/s mistake, that this march was intro- 
duced into the Begga/r^s Opera, The march which Peposch used 
for the Beggar^s Opera was taken firom Sinaldo. 

The opera of Alexander, which was produced after Scipio, on 
the 7thof May^ 1726, "took much" (to use the expression of 
Colman's little MS.) ; and^ indeed, it was revived in 1727, 1728, 
and 1733. Senesino achieved in it an exploit which deserves to 
be recorded in history : When, in the part of Alexander, he led 

^ Two TolomM iu folio> without a date. ** God save great Ge<Mrge our King'* u to 
be found in them ; and this is the first known publication of the superb English 
National Anthem. It is entitled, '* A Loyal Song, sung at the Theatre Boyal, for 
twoToioee.'* 
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his soldiers to the assault of Ossidraca^ he so far forgot himself 
in the heat of combat, as to stick his sword into one of the 
pasteboard stones of the wall of the town, and bore it in triumph 
before him as he entered the breach. This fact is reported in 
The World, for the 8th of February, 1753, by an old amateur^ 
who congratulates Grarrick upon having introduced a cascade 
of real water among his decorative improvements — " A puerility 
so renowned a general (said he) could never have committed^ 
if the ramparts had been built, as in this enlightened age they 
would be, of real brick and stone/' 

'' Will you forgive an elderly man (says he on another occa- 
sion), if he cannot help recollecting another passage that happened 
in his youth, and to the same excellent performer? He^was 
stepping into Armida's enchanted bark, but, treading short, as 
he was more attentive to the accompaniment of the orchestra 
than to the breadth of the shore, he fell prostrate, and lay for 
some time in great pain, with the end of a wave running into his 
side. Tn the present state of things, the worst that could have 
happened to him would have been drowning — a fate far more be- 
coming Binaldo, especially in the sight of a British audience/' 

These anecdotes are droll, and well enough told; but they do 
not make a better cascade out of tin-plate and a piece of 
Dutch metal, than out of real water, for all that. 

AdmetuB, produced in 1727, had nineteen consecutive repre- 
sentations, which is one of the longest runs recorded about that 
time. The air of Admetus, '^Spera, si, mio caro,'' is considered to 
be one of HandePs finest inspirations. Hawkins says : — " Of 
this air the late Mr. John Lockman relates the following story, 
assuring his reader that himself was an eye witness of it, viz. : — 
When being at the house of Mr. Lee, a gentleman in Cheshire, 
whose daughter was a very fine performer on the harpsichord, he 
saw a pigeon, which, whenever the young lady played this song, 
and this only, would fly from an adjacent dove-house to the 
window in the parlour where she sat, and listen to it with the 
most pleasing emotions, and the instant the song was over, 
would return to the dove-house. {Some Reflections concerning 
OperaSf &c., prefixed to MosaJinda, a musical drama by Mr. 
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Lockman, in quarto^ 1740)/' — It must be confessed that this was 
certainly a pigeon of taste. 

This air was committed to Signora Faustina Sordini, better 
known as la Faustina^ who had made her d^but (in 1726) in 
Alexander, and was almost immediately regarded as the rival 
of Signora Cuzzoni. Each lady had a zealous party of admirers, 
and the dispute ran as high as it did subsequently between the 
Oluckists and Picdnists in France. Colley Gibber (in his 
'' Dramatic Works^^) represents the two heroines as carrying 
their mutual hatred to such a pitch as to come to actual 
blows: — '' The Contretemps , or the Bivai Queens, a small farce, 
as it has been lately acted with great applause, at H^-d — ^r's 
[Heide^er's] private the— e [theatre], near the H — m — [Hay- 
market] " In this piece of extravagance there is not a grain of 
wit. '• P — s — a [Faustina] , a Queen of Bologna,'* and ''C — z — ni 
[Cuzzoni], Princess of Modena,'' after having exchanged high 
words, seize each other by the hair, in spite of the interference of 
Heidegger and Senesino, and then they go off, Cuzzoni pursuing 
Faustina, who runs away. Handel has a part consisting of three 
lines, in which he advises that they be left to fight it out, inas- 
much as the only way to calm their fury is to let them satisfy it/ 

Bumey amuses himself with relating that the rival factions 
were destroyed in a very odd manner. The partisans of la 
Cuzzoni had made her swear on the Gospels that she would 
never accept an engagement for a less sum than la Faustina ; so 
the managers who had heard of this fact, and who wished to put 
an end to a dispute which threatened to set all the town by the 
ears, gave la Faustina a guinea more upon the renewal of her en- 
gagement ; whereupon la Cuzzoni, faithful to her oath, left the 
kingdom. The latter lady was ugly and ill made, but la Faustina 
was very handsome, and, as they were both exceedingly clever, 
that difference wiU serve to explain the reason why la Cuzzoni 
did not get the additional guinea. But in my humble opinion 
the anecdote is a mere tale, for we find the names of .the two 
ladies in the opera-book of Ptolemy (1728), the last opera pro- 
duced by the Boyal Academy of Music, and they had both quitted 
London when the theatre reopened some time in the following 
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year. One of the thousand epigrams which fomented this quarrel 
has been preserved. It is directed against the Countess oi P^n- 
broke^ whose friends used to hiss la Faustina : — 

** Old poets sing that beasts did danoe^ 
Whenever Orphtos played ; 
So to Fanstina's charming yoice. 
Wise Pembroke's asses brayed.*' 

Signora Faustina became the wife of Hasse^ the composer; 
and as for the other lady^ the London Daily Post of the 7th 6f 
September, 1741, contained this startling piece of intelligence : — 
'' We hear from Italy that the famous singer, Mrs. C — z^^-Hoi is 
under sentence of death to be beheaded, for poisoning her 
husband V^ Yet it is a question whether she was ever manied ; 
at all eyents, the sentence of decapitation must have been com- 
muted into exile, since she made another appearance in England. 
The Oenerai Advertiser of the 20th of May, 1751, contains 
an advertisement &om her, informing the public about ^'her 
pressing debts and desire to pay them by a benefit, which will 
be the last she will ever trouble them with.'' The concert took 
place on the 23rd of May, and the singers were Guadagni, Palma, 
and Signora Cuzzoni. 

It was this lady who, in 1727, made such a sensation in 
jRicardo Primo, the third act of which (according to Burney) 
^' is replete with beauties of every kind.'* 

In this same year (1727), George II. succeeded his father. 
He was too fond of music to be satisfied at his coronation with 
that of the English composers, whom an old law compelled him 
to have in his royal chapels, so he requested Handel to give his 
assistance, who wrote the four anthems which are called the Coro^ 
nation Anthems. These were performed at Westminster during 
the ceremony of the 11th of October, 1727, after having been 
solemnly rehearsed in the Cathedral on the 6th^ in the presence 
of a nmnerous assemblage.^ This work forms one of the most 
solid foundations of its author^s glory. "Zadok, the priest,'' 
especially, is an inspiration of prodigious grandeur. The chorus, 
" Qod save the King" (which must not be confounded with the 

* Malcolm. 
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National Anthem) ia comparable in beauty to the ^' Hallelujah'^ 
chorus in The Miesiah. Dr. William Crotch (who edited the 
Coronation AiUhema for the Handel Society) says^ at the end of 
his little pre&ce :— '^ The Editor thinks it proper to state that 
he is not responsible for the manner in which the words are 
spelt, divided into syllables^ or marked with punctuation ;'' from 
which it would appear that the Saxon musician has committed^ 
in this great wofk^ some sins against English prosody. 

Upon aaaay oocasieiis he drew fragments from these works ; 
notably for Deborah and the Occasional Oratorio,^ and he 
appears even to have performed them at his theatre. The ad- 
vertisement aimouBGU^ the performance of Esther, on the 2nd 
of May, 1732, states :<^'^ Here will be no acting. The music to 
be disposed after the maimer of the Coronation Service/' They 
o&aa figure in the programmes of the last century^ and even in 
a handbill of the Coburg Theatre, dated 10th of March, 1820; 
but with the orchestra directors of the present day, they seem to 
have quite fallen into disgrace. During the last four years, the 
Sacred Harmcmic Society alone has performed one of these 
anthems, " Zadok, the priest/' 

Dr. Rimbanlt possesses an old pamphlet (in quarto), printed 
at Dublin in 1727, by order of William Hawkins, Esq., Ulster 
Eing-at-Arms for all Ireland, entitled, ^^ Ceremonial of the Coro- 
nation of His most Sacred Majesty King George the Second, and 
of his Royal Spouse Queen Caroline.^' This programme of the 
ceremonial at Westminster fixes the place of everything and 
the part of every actor. HandePs fourth Anthem, " Let thy 
hand,'' is not to be found there; but there are four anthems by 
composers whose names are not given.' 

Siroe (or Cyrus) opened the season of 1728. The poem is by 
Metastasio, although Nicolo Haym passed himself off indirectly 
for the author in his dedication : — ^^ To the most illustrious and 
excellent lords and gentlemen, the directors and sub-directors 
of the Royal Academy of Music, this drama is very humbly 
dedicated^ by their most humble and most devoted servant, N. 

* Sce^CaUlogTie.*' 

> Preface of the Hftndel Society edition of the CbronaUan Anthemg, 
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Haym/' Confiddering this superlative humility towards *'the 
most illustrious and excellent lords and gentlemen/' it must be 
admitted that Haym did not pass for a Metastasio very cheaply. 
The Daily Journal of Monday, the 19th of February, 1728, 
which had not hitherto announced the first performance of 
Siroey merely says : — ^''The King, Queen, and Princess Royal, and 
the. Princesses Amelia and Caroline, went to the Opera House 
in the Haymarket on Saturday last, and saw performed the new 
opera called Siroe.'^ It seemed, therefore, more imp(»rtant to 
the journalist to record that the King went to the theatre, than 
that the new opera was by Handel. It is not impossible, how- 
ever, that the King and his august family £d not see Siroe on 
that day, but some other work, for the same journal of the 28th 
of March following, contains a paragraph, the details of which 
seem to refer to something exceptional, like a first representa- 
tion : — " At the King's Theatre in the Haymarket, on Saturday 
next, being the 30th of March, will be performed a new opera 
called Siroe. Tickets will be delivered at the ofSce in the Hay- 
market, on Friday ; and having no annual subscribers admitted 
this season, four hundred tickets and no more will be given out, 
at half a guinea each. No persons whatsoever will be admitted 
for money, nor any tickets sold at the bar, but in the proper 
offices. The gallery, 5«. By His Majesty's command, no 
persons whatsoever to be admitted behind the scenes. To begin 
exactly at 6 o'clock. — Vivant Rex et Regina." 

Ptolemy y or Tolemeo, appeared in 1728. The echo air in that 
opera, '^ Dite che fi," excited quite a rage for imitation, but the 
opera was not performed more than seven times for all that. 
Ptolemy, nevertheless, reappeared on the 2nd of January, 1733.* 
A leaf added to the old book (doubtless belonging to that epoch), 
headed, " Additions and Alterations," does not contain less than 
seven airs and one new chorus. No author ever retouched his 
works so much and so frequently as Handel did. Being the director 
of a theatre, and often having new artists to produce, being gifted, 
moreover, with a prodigious facility of composition, he changed 
or added something at almost every revival, sometimes to 

^ Colman. 
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please the singers and sometimes to offer a new attraction to the 
public. 

At the same time as Ptolemy and Siroe were making their 
appearance in the Haymarket^ John Bich^ the proprietor of the 
Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre, brought out there Gay's Beggar's 
Opera, one of the few, among English operas, which has sur- 
Tived the day of its birth. The music of this was entirely made 
up of old local ballads, put into score by Dr. Pepusch. The 
whole town hastened to admire it ; at the first run it had sixty- 
three consecutive representations/ which caused people to say 
that '^ it made Gkiy rich, and Rich gay" It would be difficult to 
imagine anything more revolting than the morality of the poem. 
Macheath, the chief of a band of highwaymen, is an amiable, 
pleasant, and happy fellow, adored by the women, triumphant 
over justice, and, in fact, the Robert Macaire of the eighteenth 
century. Peachum, the old receiver of stolen goods, traffics with 
justice to save his cleverest thieves, and outrages the best feel- 
ings of humanity with imperturbable coolness. He ill-treats, for 
instance, his daughter PoUy, because she wishes to marry like an 
honest girl, and tells her that he should never have lived so happily 
with her mother. if he had been fool enough to marry her. The 
success of such lessons could not but give them a most dangerous 
influence, and augment the vices of an age in which the Queen 
herself, the accomplice of the corrupt Walpole, was accused of 
sympathizing with Macheath. In the Lives of the Qtbeens 
of England of the House of Hanover, it is said:' — "Caroline 
herself was probably not opposed to the morale of the piece ; 
her own chairmen were suspected of being in league with high- 
waymen? and probably were ; but on their being arrested and 
dismissed from her service by the master of her household, 
who suspected their guilt, she was indignant at the liberty 
taken, and insisted on their being restored. She had no 
objection to be safely carried by suspected confederates of high- 
waymen/' 

The success was terrible. Referring to Polly, the heroine 
of the play, Carey wrote:— 

1 Limdoi^ Magwsme, December, 1754. ^ Vol. i. page 281. 

Q 
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''She hat fired the town, has qnite cat down 

The opera of BoUi; 
Go where yon will, the subject still 

Is pretty, pretty Polly. 
There's Madam FcuuHna, Catso! 

And else Madame QUiom; 
Likewise Signior Senisino, 

Are tmtU abbandam.** 

We may judge of the esteem in which this piece of licentioiiB- 
ness was held by the number of compositions which obtained 
analogous titles. In the catalogue of Watts, who published the 
handbooks, may be found. The Village Opera, The Lover'e 
Opera, The Harlequins Opera, and The Quaker^e Opera — all 
** with the musick prefixed to each song.^^ 

But, neyertheless, there were not wanting a few sensible 
and honest literati, who attempted to combat the prevailing 
epidemic. The OenUeman'a Magazine for February, 1781, in- 
forms us that — " The Oredan Coffee-house^ February 8th, takes 
notice of the strange fondness the world has for a new humour, 
which they are never tired of till it surfeits. Instances the 
Beggar's Opera, and the inundation of ballad operas that suc- 
ceeded it. Tragedies and comedies sink in esteem, and all the 
play-houses subsist by ballads and harlequins. This custom of 
jading a humour is the highroad to absurdity and folly. When 
the fancy of verses in burlesque first began in France, it grew to 
such a height that a book was printed entitled 'La Passion de 



notre Sauveur en vers burlesques,''* 

Arbuthnot, whose sound and healthy wit was always on the 
right side, pointed out also with indignation the obstinacy with 
which this piece was kept in vogue. Hogarth, too, who was 
never wanting in a good cause, attacked it in one of those cari- 
catures, in which each stroke of the pencil has a meaning. The 
actors, with the heads of wolves, asses, cats, and oxen, are play- 
ing upon a platform which is erected in the middle of a theatre, 
the boxes of which are full of spectators, whilst (with the gross- 
ness of the times) the most disgusting deposits are being made 
beneath the eyes of the spectators. At the foot of the platform 
stands a crowd of nobles and of people in a state of ecstacy» 
One of the nobles, who carries a cross and a ribbon of some 
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order upon his breast^ has fallen on his knees in a transport 
of admiration. Beneath the stage is Orpheus^ dying of inani- 
tioUj and letting fall firom his hands his sempiternal lyre. On 
either side may be seen a gallows^ and a tavern-sign bearing the 
insignia of the garter^ with its shameless motto — "Honi soit 
qui nud y peme" In the distance^ the angel of harmoiiy is 
flying across a dark doud^ and below are these lines : — 

^ Britonsy attend ! — ^vie v this harmoniotu stage, 
And listen to those notes which charm the age ; 
Thus shall your tastes in 8oa||^ and sense he shown, 
And Beggod'i Op'nu ever be your own." 

But it wa« of no use^ Macheath still remained the favourite 
of the public. And — to see the contradictions of the human 
mind ! — ^this mockery of all decency, this work^ more revolting 
than the Lymtrata of Aristophanes^ has preserved to this 
day its popularity among ^he most pious people that is to be 
found within the four quarters of the globe. The Beggar^s 
Opera yet keeps possession of the English stage^ under permis* 
sion of the same Lord Chamberlain who thought it consistent 
'Vfith his duty to prevent Madame Bistori from playing Mirra. 
Year after year it makes its appearance in some part of London^ 
to sing its shameful songs^ and preach the morality of the 
hulks. In May^ 1866^ it appeared in the bills of Sadler's Wells 
Theatre^ one hundred and twenty-eight years after its first 
performance 1 It must be confessed that this swallowing of old 
Peachum's impudent tirades, expressed in goqd broad English, and 
this straining at the Italian tragedy of JUirra, smacks strongly 
of the morality of Arsino^, in the Misanthrope : — 

** Elle fait des tableanz convrir les nndit^, 
Mais elle a de Tamoor poor les r6alit^." 

The theatre ought certainly to be as unfettered as the press. 
Censorships and interdictions serve only the passions of the 
censor; and to prohibit is not to refute. Beggars Operas are^ 
after all^ only the evil of a good, and unfortimately the one 
cannot be destroyed without the other. These observations, 
therefore, are by no means intended to suggest the prohibition 
of Ghiy's piece, but only to appreciate the taste which admires 
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these representations of crime made pleasant, and prostitution 
made interesting. If the manners and sentiments of a nation 
are to be judged by its dramatic predilections, the permanent 
triumph of Macheath, and the enormous and more recent 8uc« 
cess of the Traviata (in spite of its inferior music), are certainly 
not very creditable to England. 

The Beggars Opera is full of biting allusions to the minister 
Walpole, some of which the Jacobite Pope had assisted in sharpen- 
ing. Its success at the time it was first produced was very mudi 
due to the attacks which it Sirected against the corruption of the 
Court. But that cannot be the cause of its being in &vour 
now; the people of these days having no reason to complain of 
the Court, the piece has no other attraction than its shameless- 
ness and its rather pretty ballads. 

The composer of PoUy (a sequel to the Beggar^ s Opera^ 
which was produced in April, 1729) ^t into practice the morality 
of his model ; for he stole some of his music fix)m Handel. 
'^ Abroad after misses,*' and "Cheer up, my lads,'* are made out 
of two minuets belonging to Water Music/ "Brave boys, pre- 
pare,*' is a march in Scipio. 

** Yons avez de I'esprit «i votis n*ayez du cainx***—Nicomede, 

The noble compositions of Handel and of Bononcini were far 
from obtaining a success equal to that of Macheath's ballads. 
The Italian Opera was not more successful imder the direction 
of the Royal Academy of Music than it was before. In 1728, 
the funds raised by subscription were exhausted, and it was 
determined that the imdertaking should be dissolved. It had 
been a loss from the very beginning. On the 7th of November, 
1720, the Daily Couray^t contained an advertisement from the 
Committee of Direction, making a call of five per cent, upon the 
subscribers. On the 10th of July, 1721, they made a sixth call 
of a similar nature. Two years after its foundation, the 
Academy had spent £15,000, and the Committee made a new 
appeal for funds, to which the cooled enthusiasm of some of the 
subscribers responded but ill ; for on the 2nd of November, 1721, 
in pursuance of a resolution passed at a* general meeting, the 
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Daily Courant published a note^ giving " notice to eveiy such 
de£Etnlter^ that nnless he pays the call on or before the 22nd of 
November next, his name will be printed^ and he ^hall be pro- 
ceeded against with the utmost rigour of the law" On the 8th 
of April, 1723, another threat appears, to the effect that ''proper 
measureawillbetakentooblige themtopaywhat isdue/' About 
this time also, the noble directors of the theatre had recourse 
to an expedient for raising money which proved that they had 
become not very particular as to what means they resorted to for 
ameliorating their situation; they resolved to give subscription 
balls, of a nature not very dissimilar to those which are occa-i 
sionally held at the same place in this moral age, Malcolm says,^ 
that " one of the entertainments for which the Opera-house was 
used in 1723 attracted the notice of the Grand Jury of Middle- 
sex, whose presentment follows: — 'Whereas there has been 
lately published a proposal for six ridottos or balls, to be 
managed by subscription, at the King's Theatre in the Hay- 
market, we, the Grand Jury of the County of Middlesex, sworn 
to inquire for our Sovereign Lord the King and the body of this 
county, conceiving the same to be wicked and illegal practices, 
and which, if not timely suppressed, may promote debauchery, 
lewdness, and ill conversation ; &om a just abhorrence, there- 
fore, of such sort of assemblies, which we apprehend are contrary 
to law and good manners, and give great offence to His Majesty's 
good and virtuous subjects, we do present the same, and recom- 
mend them to be prosecuted and suppressed as common nuisances 
to the public, as nurseries of lewdness, extravagance, and im- 
morality, and also a reproach and scandal to civil government/ 
This presentment had no effect whatever/^ 

In spite, however, even of this expedient, the finances did not 
improve, Bumey mentions the constant advertisements of the 
Academy for calls of five per cent. In May, 1727, the seven- 
teenth of such advertisements appeared, and in July the nine- 
teenth. Neither the genius of the principal composer, nor the 
merit of the artists, was sufficient to attract the public. The 
theatre became more and more neglected. Haym, in dedicating 

' Tol. ii., pngo 167. 
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the libretto of Ptolemy to the Earl of Albemarle, implores his 
protection for the Italian Opera, ^' almost in the last extremity'^ 
(^'Casi cadente nell' Inghilterra^'). A letter, attributed to 
Arbuthnot, and inserted in the London Journal of the 28rd of 
March, 1728, makes bitter complaints on the same subject: —''As 
there is nothing which surprises all true lovers of music more 
than the neglect into which the Italian operas are at present 
fiallen, so I cannot but think it a very extraordinary instance of 
the fickle and inconstant temp» of the English nation ; a finHng 
which they hare always been endeayouring to cast upon their 
neighbours in France,^ but to which they themselyes have at least 
a good title, as will appear to any one who will take the pains to 
consult our historians/' 

But whether this was true or not, it is certain that the 
£50,000 which was subscribed in 1720 by the founders of the 
Boyal Academy of Music, was all gone in 1728. The promoters 
were tired of so costly a pleasure, so they put an end to the 
business by closing their theatre on the Ist of June, 1728, and 
the Italian company dispersed over the Continent. 

H the rent of the theatre, from 1720 to 1728, contributed 
to this sad result, it must have been considerably augmented 
since 1706. In that year we learn, from The Daily Poet of the 
9th of April, that " Mr. Swiny has taken the theatre in the 
Haymarket for £5 per day, not to exceed £700 per annum.'' 
As many of the operas (such as Flaviw, Scipio, Siroe, and 
Ptolemy) were mounted in twelve, ten, and even seven days, we 
cannot suppose that they occasioned any very ruinous expense. 
To explain the rigidity with which this was occasionally done, 
we must suppose that works were sometimes being copied and 
rehearsed whilst Handel was composing, or even improvising 

^ Lord Chesterfield, who had lived for some time in France, also protested against 
this singular impression which the London Cockneys entertained of the French 
nation : — " The colder northern nations geDerally look upon France as a whistling, 
singing, dancing, frivolons nation : this notion is very far from heing a true one, 
thoogh many petiU maitru hy their hehayiour seem to justify it 5 but those very 
petiU maitrei, when mellowed by age and experience, very often turn out very able 
men. The number of great generals and statesmen, as well as excellent authors, 
that France has produced, is an undeniable proof that it is not that frivolous, un- 
thinking, empty nation that northern prejudice supposes it"— .Chesterfield's iMUrs 
to Ma Son, 
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them. In speaking of Pastor Fido^ Colman says^ ^' the habits 
were old;'' and when he mentions Ezio, Orlando, and some others^ 
he adds^ with his usual brevity^ " the clothes and scenes all 
new/' Therefore it was not every new opera that was produced 
with fresh scenes and costumes. Indeed^ it would appear^ from 
the amusing philippic which will presently be quoted^ that these 
accessories did not always occasion any very great expense. 
It is Malcolm^ who (in 1728) quotes the following^ as '' a just 
criticism extracted from a cotemporary journal:" — 

'^ When we come to consider the decoration of the stage at 
present^ we shall sometimes find it magnificent and well ordered. 
In this I exclude the habits of the characters or persons of the 
drama^ in which the propriety is not near so weU observed as in 
the scenery ; for we shall often see a shabby king surroimded by 
a party of his guards^ every man of which belongs to the ragged 
regiment. One would think that the managers of the theatre 
were republicans in their principles^ and they did this on pur- 
pose to bring monarchy into contempt; for it is certain that 
Duncan^ King of Scotland^ has not had a new habit for this last 
century ; and the mighty Julius Csesar^ first Emperor of Rome^ 
appears as ragged as a colt ; and many other monarchs I could 
name^ that are no better dressed than heathen philosophers. 
The reason is^ that you will find those parts are not played by 
any of the three managers^ and it is their awkward vanity to 
appear fine themselves though never so much out of character." 

Since the kings were so sha,bbily equipped^ it is clear that 
the receipts of the Royal Academy of Music must have been very 
poor to have admitted of the dissipation of £50^000. The small 
number of representations which even the best works enjoyed^ 
proves also that even smaU audiences could only be attracted by 
continually tempting them with novelties. In a theatre the 
losses moimt up as quickly when it is out of favour^ as the profits 
do when the pubUc is pleased. Mr. Delafield lost £60^000 at 
. Covent Garden Theatre in two years only^ 1848 and 1849; during 
which time (intending to rival the attraction of Mile. Jenny 
Lind at the Opera-house in the Haymarket) he spent £25^000 

* Vol. ii., page 166. 
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in mounting four operas only — ^the Prophete, the Huguenots, 
Jjucrezia, and La Donna del Logo. At Paris, the Jmf Errant 
cost £6000 in being made ready for its failure. No one (not 
even a republican) could desire to return to the shabby kings 
and old clothes of the Royal Academy of 1720; but there is 
certainly some danger of the costly and luxurious decoration 
which is now in vogue. In this may be found the reason why 
managers will not produce the works of any man whose name is 
not a kind of guarantee of success ; for they wiU not risk £6000 
upon the name of a new man. And this is why, for the last 
twenty years, France has not produced one single new composer. 
Ten die of weariness before one can get a piece represented, and 
then only by the force of interest and intrigues. 

The enterprise of the Academy, fax from being continually 
prosperous (according to the assertion of Mainwaring and 
Hawkins, which is adopted by almost every biographer), was a 
constant source of loss. The offensive threats addressed to the 
defaulting subscribers in 1721 and 1723, and the complaints of 
Haym and Arbuthnot, prove this beyond a doubt. Public in* 
difference was the real cause of the Academy^s dissolution, and 
not, as has been pretended, the violent and imperious character 
of Handel, which, as well as his quarrels with Senesino, is said 
to have disgusted the noble directors. The best proof that these 
quarrels are imaginary is, that Senesino afterwards returned to 
the Haymarket when Handel took the theatre on his own 
account. Senesino, whose fine talent was sure to make his 
fortime anywhere, would not have quitted Italy (at the same 
time breaking, as we shall presently see, an engagement which 
he had entered into at Home) to place himself at the disposal of 
a man whom he hated ; and Handel, for his part, was not the 
man to engage an artist a second time, who had previously been 
wanting in respect towards himself. The disputes between him 
and Senesino arose only during their second connection ; and as 
for the enmity which caused the nobility to raise another theatre 
in opposition to his, that manifested itself a long time sub- 
sequently. Hawkins, in spite of his relation with the great 
composer, has utterly confounded the dates; for he attributes 
to 1728 events which did not occur before 1733. 



CHAPTER IV. 

1729—1732. 

HiJfDBI. TAKXfl TBE ItALIAR TbBATBB WITH HeIDBOOBS — StJOOBSSITE FaILUBB OV 
ALL HI8 PBODUCnOlTft— <* EflTABB," THE FiBST ElTOLIBH ObATOBIO-^-ObIOUV O? 

Obatobxos— Of thbib Pbbfobmamob without Aoxioir — ^''Aois abd Galatba**-^ 

OpBBA 1*^ AND 2* OF HaNDBL's iBBTBUlCBirTAL W0BK8. 

Handel now possessed £10^000^ which he had saved out of the 
profits of his previous works. In spite of the indifference which 
the public had manifested^ and of the enormous loss which had 
been incurred in the face of a subscription supported by the 
entire aristocracy^ he made arrangements with Heidegger^ the 
proprietor of the Haymarket Theatre^ to bring out operas there^ 
and in partnership^ for three years ; and he went to Italy to bring 
together a company. In passing through Hamburg on his way 
back^ he engaged a basso^ GK)dfred Beimschneider^ first singer at 
the cathedral of that town ; but he did not see his old friend 
Mattheson^ who says^ with the dryness of a man who does not wish 
to complain^ ^' he made a journey to Dresden to seek for some 
singers^ and I heard that he passed through Hamburg.^' 
Handel preserved no affection for Mattheson^ with whom he 
had been so intimate in his youth ; but what was the reason of 
this does not appear. 

The Daily Omrant of the 2nd of July^ 1729^ announces his 
return to London in the following manner : — " Mr, Handel^ who 
is just returned from Italy^ has contracted with the following 
persons to perform in the Italian Opera : — Sig. Bemacchi^ who 
is esteemed the best singer in Italy; Signora Merighi, a woman 
of a very fine presence, an excellent actress, and a very good 
singer, with a counter-tenor voice ; Signora Strada, who hath a 
very fine treble voice, a person of singular merit ; Sig. Annibale 
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Pio Fabri, a most excellent tenor^ and a fine yoice ; his wife, 
who performs a man's part exceeding well; Signora Bertoldi, 
who has a very fine treble voice/ she is also a very genteel 
actress both in men and women parts ; a bass voice from Ham< 
burg^ there being none worth engaging in Italy/' This last 
was Gbdfred Beimschneider. 

It must be admitted that this enumeration of marvels soimda 
rather pompously. It would appear, however, that ladies capa* 
ble of " performing a man's part" were very much in vogue ; 
since Handel, as we shall presently see, found it necessary to add 
a third to his company. 

These artists disembarked at Dover, about the end of Sep- 
tember, and the Italian Opera, which had been closed for 
eighteen months, reopened on the 2nd of December, 1729, with 
Lothario, a new score by the manager. Bumey places this 
above all the others. After having written Lothario amid the 
bustle of preparation, and the complete reorganization of a 
theatre, Handel produced Parthenope on the 24th of February, 
1730. 

Parthenope was published by Walsh, who became at that 
time Handel's sole publisher. The arrangements between them 
were long, and difficult of conclusion. After having had 
Minaldo in 1711, Walsh had nothing more from Handel until 

1721. It was Cluer who, in 1720, printed the Suites de 
PiSces, and Richard Meares who published Badamisto. In 

1722, having doubtless received an offer from Walsh, he pub- 
lished through him, but always on his own account, Flori- 
dante, Otho, and Flavio, successively. It appears, however, 
as if he was not satisfied with him, since it was Cluer who 
published Jviius CcBsar in 1724, and who was his publisher 
up to 1728 ; and it is to be regretted that he did not always 
remain so. This rival of Walsh was, apparently, an engraver 
himself. His editions are infinitely more beautiful than all others, 
for they manifest the hand of an artist. His Julitia Ccasar, in 
octavo, is a very pretty little volume, and his Suites de Pieces are 
admirably engraved, with a title-page of decorative letters in the 

1 This is a mistake : S\ Bertoldi was a contralto, and her right name was BertoUi. 
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writing-master style^ composed with a taste and executed with a 
pnrity which could not be surpassed in these days. In A Pocket 
Companion (a collection of music in two yolumes^ octavo), he 
says : — '' The proprietor of this book will speedily publish (in a 
neat^ large^ octavo size, for the pocket) the celebrated Ofeba 
of Julius Casar, he having a grant for the sole engraving, 
printing, and publishing the same/' His two editions of JuKw 
CeB$€ir (in quarto and in octavo) have, moreover, the patent 
which has been already mentioned in connection with Xadamisto* 
Such a declaration seems to have been intended for a warning to 
all pirates, but it did not prevent Wakh from reproducing aU 
Cluer's operas. Nevertheless, in 1 728, Walsh made new arrange- 
ments with Handel, for he it was who published Ptolemy, to 
the exclusion of Cluer, who did not publish any edition of 
Ptolemy. It would seem, however, as if they parted once 
more, for the original edition of LotkariuSj in 1729, was 
by Cluer; but, in 1730, they came together again for the 
fourth time, and were no more separated. From Parthenope 
to The Triumph of Time, HandePs last work, everything was 
published by Walsh. 

It is probable that there was some sort of treaty between 
them. If so, what was its effect ? Upon this point there exists 
vague tradition which may here be recorded. 

By a happy accident, I chanced to meet Mr. John Caulfield, 
who had been an engraver of music, and whose father, who had 
followed the same business, was apprenticed to Walsh, by whom 
he had been employed to carry the proofs for Handel's correc- 
tion. Mr. Caulfield, who is eighty-three years old, and is one 
of the few living persons who can boast of having spoken 
to one who had spoken to Handel, has heard it said at the 
paternal fireside, that Walsh, who was extremely rich, very 
parsimonious, and so suspicious that he would sometimes leave 
pieces of gold upon his desk in order to test the honesty of his 
clerks and workmen, gave twenty guineas to the great composer 
£bT each oratorio which he printed. This is scarcely credible. 
A singer of moderate order will now receive twenty-five guineas 
for singing four pieces in a concert. 
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Nevertlieless^ the memory of the little apprentice may^ after 
all, be more exact than we are now disposed to beliere; the 
labour of the intellect was at that time shamefully underpaid. 
We shall presently see that the printer of a volume of madrigals, 
by Lotti, acquired possession of it in consideration of thirty 
copies of the work itself. Dr. J. Warton relates that Dryden 
* received from his bookseller about £25 for each of his pieces ; 
and that in 1715, Tonson paid Richard Steele jS50 for Addi' 
son's Drummer; and that, in 1721, Dr. Young had only £50 
for his famous piece. Revenge. Everybody knows that the 
manuscript of Pa/radise Lost was bought for £5, with an 
agreement to pay £15 more should the work attain a third 
edition ; which was something less than £7 for each edition. 

But if twenty guineas were given for each oratorio, what 
would be the price of an opera ? That is not known ; but what- 
ever it was, it is certain that Walsh proved himself to be a very 
active and enterprising, if not a very careful publisher. He 
brought out immediately the sequel to the collection of Over^ 
tures for the Harpsichord, commenced in 1726, and which had 
been stationary at the first voluiiie since that time; he com* 
menced his great collections of Apollo's Feast, Chamber Aires, 
and Overtures in eight parts ,-* he published several things which 
had been previously written, but which still remained in manu- 
script, such as Water Music, the Utrecht Te Deum, and Jubilate, 
&c. In fact, whatever Handel wrote he printed immediately, 
after his fashion — that is to say, very imperfectly. They seem 
to have become very good friends in 1739, for the edition of 
" Twelve Grand Concertos,^' published in this year, contains the 
copy of a patent, dated the 31st of October, 1739, which grants 
to Walsh, " at the request of Handel," the exclusive right of 
publishing aU his works ; — "Whereas, George Frederick Handel, 
of the parish of St. George, Hanover Square, in our county of 
Middlesex, Esq., hath humbly represented unto us, that he hath, 
with great labour and expense, composed several works consist- 
ing of vocal and instrumental music, and hath authorized and 
appointed John Walsh, of the parish of St. Mary-le- Strand, in 

» See in the " Catalogue"— PwWiVxKwfM of Handed Work$. 
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our said county of Middlesex^ to print and publish the same; 
and hath^ therefore^ humbly besought us to grant our royal 
privilege and license to the said John Walsh^ for the sole 
engravings printings and publishing the said works^ for the term 
of fourteen years ; we^ being willing to give all due encourage- 
ment to works of this nature^ are graciously pleased to condescend 
to his request ; and we therefore/' &c. 

John Walsh was^ undoubtedly^ the greatest musical publisher 
of the eighteenth century. Biographers do not say toything 
about him^ yet there are few men whose names have been more 
frequently printed than his. His father^ whose name also was 
John^ published Ar%%noe in 1705, and settled in Catherine Street^ 
Strand, where their immense establishment long remained. He 
was printer to Queen Anne.^ The son died on the 15th of 
January, 1766, worth £40^000/ which was not all gained in the 
most honourable manner. In the article '^ Gteminiani^^' of the 
Musical Biography^ we find : — *' Gteminiani's op. 2 (MS.) had 
been surreptitiously obtained by "Walsh, who was about to print 
it j but thinking it would be benefited by the corrections of the 
author, he gave him the alternative, either of correcting it, or 
submitting it to appear with its faults before the world. Ckmi- 
niani rejected the insulting offer with the contempt it deserved, 
and instituted a process in Chancery for an injimction against 
the sale of the book. Walsh compounded the matter with him, 
and the woYk was published under the inspection of the author. 
The opera Terza he sold to Walsh, who, in his advertisements, 
gave the public to understand that he came honestly by the 
copy.'' 

It is undeniable that Walsh pirated all the works of Handel 
which did not belopg to him. These piracies are anonymous, 
but there is no doubt that he was the culprit ; for the plates are 

' '' Songs in the Opera called Arttnoie, London : Printed for J. Walsh, servant 
to Her Majesty, at ye GU>lden Harp and Hohoy, in Katherine Street, near Somerset 
Honse, in the Strand." 

' **" January IBth, died, Mr. John Walsh, the most eminent music-seller in the 
kingdom. . . . January 2itt, Mr. John Walsh was interred with great funeral 
pomp at St. Mary's the Strand. It is said he died worth £40,000."— (Pif6ftc 
Adomiiter, 176a«) 
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to be found in the subsequent publications of the same works to 
which he attached his name^ when his arrangements with the 
author gave him a right to do so. 

This man published an immense number of works^ but with- 
out care^ without taste^ and without the smallest scintilla o£ 
artistic spirit. It will be seen^ by the " Catalogue/' that he made 
the most horrible mixtures with his plates^ and that he employed 
them^ in tum^ in many different collections. He was like an 
apothecary^ who mixes up all sorts of ingredients to obtain 
something good — ^to sell ; and he would have shaken up together 
the five books of Moses^ if he had supposed that the public were 
likely to buy one copy more. This may be seen in his ''Delizie 
dell' opera/' into which he interpolated the '' Stabat Mater" of 
Fergolese^ and the " Salve Begina" of Hasse. Many of the airs 
in his editions of Handel have almost as many ciphers of pagina- 
tion as harlequin's coat has colours. Those of Sosairme have as 
many as four, three at the top and one at the bottom; proving 
that they had already been used in three other collections^ before 
they formed part of the complete edition. The two books of 
^* Favourite Songs in Pastor Fido/' which appeared in 1734^ are 
curious specimens of this kind of medley. After pages 1 to 10 
there is a series of 1 to 6; the following page has no number; 
then come 7 and 8^ and then 23, 24^ 25^ 26; then no number; 
then 2 and 3; then 113 and 114; then 15 and 18^ and so on! The 
fact is^ that out of the sixteen pieces which are included in these 
two books^ only eight belong to the work whose title they bear; 
the rest are from Ezio, Ricardo, and Rodelinda. Those taken 
from Ezio still bear upon the margin the names of Onoria and 
of Fulvia^ personages belonging to Ezio. These books contain^ 
however^ all that has ever been published of Handel's Pastor 
Fido! Esther offers a still more extraordinary^ medley^ and one 
is really astonished that a publisher should have had so Uttle 
regard for himself^ for his author, and for the public* 

> The overture, which is paginated 161, proceeds regularly up to 167, and then 
comes page 8, ''Breathe softf** without a title, without prelude, and without orches- 
tration; then pages 11—44, where is ^Watchftil Angels,*', headed ** Dtborah;** 
afterwards, << 'Endless Fame,' aung Iff Signora Strada!*' paginated on ihe first plate, 
72-41; on the second, 42 -78; on the third, 74—43; and on the fourtli, 44— 75k 
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These things have seemed to me to be worthy of remark^ 
for they prove how little confidence can be placed in the publi- 
cations of Walsh; they show how the works of Handel were 
printed in the middle of the eighteenth century^ when he was 
livings under his own eyes, and even upon the theatre of his 
glory. They must, nevertheless, have brought very great profit 
to the publisher, for there are very few of his operas which have 
not been pirated. Alexander and Scipio were engraved at one 
and the same time by Cluer, by Walsh, and by Meares. 

It should also be observed that, with the exception of 
Alexander's Feast and of Ads, not one of Walsh's books con- 
tains anything but airs and duets. He seems to have been 
afiOicted very severely with a species of choraphobia; for, during 
the whole of his long career as a musical publisher, he did not 
publish ten choruses. 

The composers of the eighteenth century did not attach 
sufficient importance to the publication of their works. They 

The same air reappears in the book of ^The Most Favourite Songs in Ikiborah,^ 
paginated 12, 13, 14, and 15; bnt always **sung by Signora Strada/' although it 
belongs to the part of Ahasnems. Afterwards, page (9)— 48, '* * Tone yoor harps/ 
snng by Signora Strada." The plates of "Tone yonr harps," and of ''Praise 
the Lord/' were those engraved for ** The Most Oelebrated Songs in Either,^ they 
bear the numbers 9 and 12 in this anterior publication, the pagination of which ia 
bracketed. In page 51-^(12} is ** ' Praise the Lord/ simg by Signora Strada, Mrs. 
Robinson, and Mrs. Davis** — three names for a single air. Farther on we find, at 
page 32—69, *'When the sun o'er yonder hills," and at page 14-60, <' Sacred 
Raptures**— both pieces from Solomon, which was produced in 1748 1 The heading 
of '* So much Beauty'* is an enigma, which may be subjoined for the amusement of 
the ingenious; — 

«* 16. Deborah. 91. 

* Flowing Joys,* 

Sung by Sig*. Strada." 

'' So much beauty** belongs to the part of llordecai; and certainly Signora Strada, 
a high soprano, could never have attempted it in her life. But why ''Deborah** at 
the head of an air in Either f and what is the meaning of that species of memoran- 
dum—" Flowing Joys?*' 

I have found an air, "Flowing Joys," interpolated into the Second Act ot Judas 
MaccabauSf in the MS. collection which belonged to Smith. It is very clear that 
it did not originally form part of the copy, but has since been added; but what 
connection it can have with Walsh's plate is still a mystery. It does not appear in 
any book of Etthw or of Deborah; and, besides, there is nothing in it to make it at 
all worthy of its presumed author. It is to be found in a book of Judae MaocabtBue, 
with other strange airs; and this book belongs, without a doubt, to the epoch when 
the inheritor of IIandel*s MSSk was making in them some very disrespectftil inter* 
polationSk 
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left them to merchants to make the best market of them. With 
the exception of Alexander's Fet^st, there is not a single com- 
plete score by Handel belonging to this epoch; even those 
nfhich are '^published by the author/' and to ivhich he has thus 
given the guarantee of his name, have many omissions more or 
less important. JRadamisto, for example^ which was notoriously 
corrected by himself^ has not the quartette ''O oedere o perir.'^ 
One would certainly have supposed that these were entirely 
engraved for him. But no. Otho and Flavius, although '' pub- 
lished by the author/' contain plates^ the heterogeneous pagina- 
tion of which attests that they had already been used somewhere 
else. In fact^ the operas^ above all^ may be regarded as almost 
unedited; for there is not one in which the recitatives have not 
been suppressed^ and also the greater part of the accompani- 
ment — not one in which large and deplorable excisions have not 
been effected. The Alessandro, published by Cluer, in 1726^ 
for example^ lacks not less than thirteen pieces. Of Ariodantej 
P(Mtor FidOf Muzio, and Hymen, there are nothing but books 
of "Favourite Songs/'* Society being not yet suflSciently 
advanced in scientific knowledge to be able to count upon the 
interest which a complete score would excite, they did not print 
more than would be required by amateurs who sang to the 
harpsichord. It was in the copies by hand that the composer 
deposited the whole of his ideas, and this explains the value 
set upon those which were made by Christopher Smith; and 
we can understand how it was that Walsh, in spite of the 
jumble which he made of his publications, remained to the end 
Handel's publisher. It should be added that, however great 
may be our indignation against him, his editions contain a 
certain number of pieces which cannot possibly be foimd either 
at Buckingham Palace or in any of Smith's copies. These 
were probably called for by some fortuitous circumstance during 
the rehearsals^ composed upon the spot, and sent to the printer 

> AmadiSf Jupiter in Argot, the serenata Pamasio in Festa, the oratorio Tnoi\/b 
del TempOf and the masque Terptichore, although produced at London, have, never- 
theless, remained entirely unpublished; so also have anterior works, Rodcrigo, Sglla, 
the German Patnonj the Italian serenata, Aci e GalaUa, and a great quantity of 
church music. 
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before Handel had the time^ or took the trouble^ to add them to 
the manuscript. It i¥Ould be impossible^ therefore^ without 
collating Walsh's publications with the original MSS.^ to furnish 
a really complete edition of HandePs works. 

And now, having sufficiently discussed these minor details^ 
let us return to HandePs public life. Parthenope, which Bumey 
declares to be one of the finest dramatic productions of the 
author^ enjoyed only seven performances^ and Lothario could 
obtain no more than ten. Handel was of opinion that the cause 
of this was the want of a leading singer in his cohipanyj^ and he 
determined to procure one. Thanks to the English minister at 
Florence^ he was able to persuade Senesino to return^ who had 
been singing in Venice since his departure from England. Two 
letters, written by Handel^ upon this matter, are to be found in 
the correspondence of the two Colmans. They are in French. 
The original of the second was offered for sale among a collect 
tion of autographs, in 1856, and was purchased for £\2 by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, who have kindly furnished me with 
a fac-simile. It is given word for word. The Colman to whom 
it is addressed was Francis Colman, the author of the Opera 
Register, and father of George Colman, the dramatic author:^-" 

"^ Monsieur y Monsieur Colman, Envoys Extraordinaire de 

S, 3f. Britannique, aupres de S, A. R. le Due de Toscane 

a Florence, 

'^Londres, ce -Jf de Juin, 1730. 

" Monsieur, — Depuis que j'ay eu Phonneur de vous ^crire, 
on a trouve moyen d^engager de nouveau la Signora Merighi, et 
comme c'est une voix de contr'alto il nous conviendroit pr6- 
sentement que la femme qu'on doit engager en Italic f(it un 
soprano. J'ecris aussi avec cet ordinaire i Mr. Swinny pour 
cet effet, en luy recommandant en m^me tems que la femme 
qu'il pourra vous proposer fasse le Bolle d'homm^ aussi bien 
que celuy de femme. II y a lieu de croire que vous n'avez pas 
encore pris d^engagement pour un femme contr^alto, mdis en 
cas que cela soit fait, il faudrait s^y en tenir. 

" Je prends la liberty de vous prier de nouveau qu*il ne soit 

fi 
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pas fait mentioii dans les contr&ts du premier^ second ou troi- 
sieme RoUe^ puisqae cela nous gSne dans le clioix du Drama^ et 
est d'ailleurs sujet & de grands inconv^niens. Nous esp^rons 
aussi d'avoir par vdtre assistance un homme et une femme pour 
la saison prochaine^ qui commence avec le mois d^OctoV^ de 
Pannee courante et finit le mois de Juillet^ 1731/ et nous 
attendons avec impatience d'en apprendre des nouvelles pour en 
informer la Cour. 

^' U ne me reste qu^& vous r^it^rer mes assurances de Pobli« 
gation particuliSre que je vous aurai de votre bonte envers moi 
i cet egard^ qui ai Thonneur d'Stre^ ayec affection respectueuse^ 

" Monsieur^ 
'' Votre trds-humble et tres-ob^issant serviteur, 

"George F&ideric Handel."* 

Owen Swiny, the former manager of the Haymarket, then 
happened to be in Italy with Lord Boyne and Mr. Walpole, 
whom he accompanied. He wrote to Golman^ from Bologna^ 

> These were, perhaps, the terms usually adopted in contracts ; bat, in point of 
fact, the theatrical season did not commence before November, and concluded in 
May or June. 

2 Translation of the Letteb. 

" To Mr. Colman, Envoy Extraordinary of his Britannic Majesty at the Court o/S. A. H, 

the Ditke of Tuscany, at Florence. 

"London, ^^ of June, 1730. 

*' SiB, — Since I last had the honour of writing to you, means have been found 
to re-engage Signora Merighi, and as she has a contralto voice, it would now suit 
us if the woman to be engaged in Italy were a soprano. I am also writing by this 
post to Mr. Swiny to the same eflfect, recommending him, at the same time, that 
the woman whom he may propose to you shall be able to play a man's part as well 
as a woman's. It is probable that you may not yet have engaged a contralto woman, 
but in case you have done so, we must be satisfied, and not engage any other. 

'* I take the liberty of asking you again, to make no mention in the contracts 
of the first, second, or third parts, because that haif^pers us in the choice of the 
drama, and is, moreover, the subject of great inconvenience. We hope also to 
obtain, through your assistance, a man and a woman for next season, which begins 
in the month of October in the current year, and finishes in the month of July, 
1731 ; and we are impatiently expecting some news about it in order to inform the 
Court. 

"It only remains for me to reiterate the assurances of the personal obligation 
which I am under for your kindness to me in this respect, who have the honour to 
bei with respectful affection. Sir, 

*' Your very humble and very obedient Servant, 

"Gboboi Fbidbbio Haitdbl." 
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on the 12th of July, mentioning letters which he had received 
from Handel, and proceeds : — 

" I find that Senesino, or Carestini, are desired at one thou* 
sand two hundred guineas each, if they are to be had. I am 
sure that Carestini is engaged at Milan, and has been so for 
many months past ; and I hear that Senesino is engaged for the 
ensuing carnival at Rome. K we can neither get Senesino nor 
Carestini, then Mr. Handel desires to have a man soprano, and 
a woman contralto, and that the price for both must not exceed 
one thousand, or eleven hundred guineas ; and that the persons 
must set out for London at the latter end of August, or be- 
ginning of September, and that no engagement must be made 
with one, without a certainty of getting the other.*' 

Senesino and Carestini wei*e each of them, therefore, as good 
as a woman and a man. The following letter informs us of the 
result of these negotiations : — 

" A Londres, fj de Octob', 1730. 

" Monsieur, — Je viens de recevoir I'honneur de votre lettre 
du 22 du pass6e, N. S., par laquelle je vois les raisons qui vous 
ont determine d'engager S^- Sinesino sur le pied de quatorze 
cent ghin^es, k quoy nous acquies^ons, et je vous fais mes tr^s- 
himibles remerciments des peines que vous avez bien voulu 
prendre dans cette affaire. Le dit S'* Sinesino est arriv6 icy il 
y a 12 jours et je n'ai pas manqu^, sur la presentation de votre 
lettre, de luy payer k compte de son salaire les cent ghin6es que 
vous luy aviez promis. Pour ce qui est de la Sig»* Pisani, nous 
ne Pavons pas cue, et comme la saison est fort avanc6e et qu'on 
commencera bientdt les operas, nous nous passerons cette ann^e-cy 
d'une autre femme d'ltalie, ayant d^jal dispos6 les operas pour la 
compagnie que nous avons pr^sentement. 

" Je vous suis pourtant trSs-oblig6 d'avoir song6 k la Sig»- 
Madalena Pieri, en cas que nous eussions eu absolument besoin 
d'une autre femme qui acte en homme ; mais nous nous content 
terons des cinq personnages^ ayant actuellement trouv6 de quoy 
supplier au reste. 

" C'est & votre g^n&euse assistance que la Cour et la Noblesse 
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devront en partie la satisfaction d'avoir presentement une 
compagnie k leur grfe, en sorte qu'il ne me reste qu*4 vous en 
marquer mes sentiments particuliers de gratitude et & vous 
assurer de Inattention trSs-respectueuse avec laquelle j'ay Phon- 
neur d^fitre, Monsieur, 

" Votre tr^s-humble et tr^s-obeissant serviteur, 

'' George Fridebic Handel." 

*' A Monsieur, Monsieur Colman, Envoyfe Extraordinaire 
de sa Majesty Britannique aupr^s de son Altesse Royale 
le Grand Due de Toscane k Plorence.^'^ 

These letters are not merely interesting on account of their 
signature, but because they furnish proof that Handel, in reviv- 
ing the opera, had the special protection of the King and (more 
still) of a portion of the nobility. The Envoy Extraordinary of 
His Britannic Majesty would certainly not have busied him- 
self about making engagements for ^' first, second, and third 
parts/' if he had not received an order to that effect; and the 
impressario of the Haymarket, if he had not been recommended, 
would not have written to an ambassador, " we are impatiently 
expecting some news in order to inform the Court.'' If the 

» "London, ^ October, 1730. 

" Sib,— I had the honour of receiving your letter on the 22ad of last month 
(N. S.), hy which I perceive the reasons which have induced you to engage S*"* 
Sinesino for 1400 guineas, to which we agree; and 1 tender yon my very humble 
thanks for the trouble which you have kindly taken in this matter. The afore- 
said S'- Sinesino arrived here twelve days ago, and I did not fail, on the presenta- 
tion of your letter, to pay him, on account of his salary, the hundred guineas which 
you promised him. As for Sig*** Pisani, we have not yet heard her ; and as the 
season is much advanced, and the operas will soon commence, we will dispense for 
this year with another woman from Italy, having already cast the operas for the 
company which we now have. 

I am, nevertheless, very much obliged to you for having thought of Signora 
Madalena Fieri, in case we should absolutely require another woman to act the 
part of a man ; but we shall content ourselves with five personages, having actually 
found enough to supply the rest. 

*' It is to your generous assistance that the Court and the Nobility will partly owe 
the satisfaction of having now a company to their taste ; and it only remains for 
me to express to you my own sentiments of gratitude, and to assure you of the very 
respectful attention with which I have the honour to be, &c. 

"Gbobge Fbidbric Hamdsl. 
"ToMr. Colman, &e." 
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nobility had already broke with him^ Handel would not have 
made use of the expression^ *'the Court and the Nobility will 
partly owe to you the satisfaction of having now a company to 
their taste/' 

Senesino^ who had been obtained at the price of fourteen 
hundred guineas^ made his reappearance on the 2nd of February, 
1731> in Porus, which had fifteen consecutive representations. 
It has been already stated that this was a great success. The 
reprint in 1736 is marked ''fourth edition.^' The poem should 
be highly interesting, judging only from the distribution of the 
parts : — " Porus, King of India, in love with Cleofida ; Cleofida^ 
Queen of another part of India^ in love with Poms ; Oandartes^ 
Porus's General, in love with Erissena, sister of Porus ; Erissena^ 
promised to Oandartes; Alexander, the Macedonian King; 
Timagenes, Alexander's General and favourite, but secretly his 
enemy.'' This was how Porus and Alexander occupied themselves 
at the Haymarket in 1731. The French opera of the eighteenth 
century was essentially mythological. Castor and Pollux, Pro- 
serpine, Paris and the Apple of Discord, Perseus, Phaeton^ 
Psyche, and H^b^, filled all the parts; but the Italian opera, on 
the other hand, was exclusively royalist. In all the poems, with 
names ending in o or in a, belonging to that epoch, we find only 
kings, queens, princes, and princesses; the most insignificant 
personages are generals — for how shall there be kings without 
armies? When, for the sake of variety, a shepherd* or a pirate is 
introduced, it is always some brother of the king or queen, who has 

^ Great Britain in the eighteenth centnry was qnite as mnch infested as France 
with shepherds and shepherdesses. Oat of Uiese very tribes alone, an army eqoal 
to the invasion of Bnssia might have been levied among those bearing the name of 
Thyrsis, and the young ladies called Amaryllis were sufficient to people the deserts 
of Arabia. Bat the manners of the age were not less barbaroos on that account; 
and the laws, the faithful mirror of society, were still characterized by an unheard 
of ferocity ; as witness this paragraph from the DaHy Courant of the 10th of June, 
1731 ._« Joseph Crook, a/i(u Sir Peter Stranger, stood in the pillery at Cliaring 
Cross for forging a deed, and after he had stood an hour, a chair was brought to th« 
pillory scaffold, in which he was placed, and the hangman with a pruning-knife cut 
off both his ears, and with a pair of scissors slit both his nostrils, all which he bore 
with much patience ; but when his right nostril was seared with a hot iron, the pain 
was so violent he could not bear it ; whereupon his left nostril was not seared, bat 
he was carried bleeding to a neighbouring tavern. He is sentenced to be imprisoned 
for life." 
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been stolen firom his cradle^ and who recovers his rank at the 
end of the third act^ when he marries a princess who adored him 
under his shepherd's garb. Sometimes^ as in Ptolemy, the king 
and queen themselves have been brought down to the crook^ and 
the three acts are employed in restoring them to their thrones^ 
very much to the disgust of their sheep^ who are jealous at see- 
ing themselves slighted in favour of a biped flock. 

Ninety-nine times out of a hundred^ it is the king of some 
pliice, frequently of Cyprus, who loves the princess of some other 
place, not uncommonly of Thrace, whilst the princess, for her 
part, is in love either with an emperor or with the captain of the 
guard; add to these a tyrant or a traitor, or a little old high- 
priest, who opposes the wishes of the lovers, and you have the 
entire " drama per la musica'' of London. Love must indeed 
be the most natural, the most profound, the most xmiversal, the 
most indefatigable, the most inexhaustible, the most uncon- 
querable, and the most insatiable passion to which the human 
heart is subject, since men are never wearied with the millions 
of intrigues which have been exhibited upon the stage dur- 
ing the past three thousand years. From -^schylus to M. 
Scribe, the Lidian and Chinese dramatists included, there are 
probably not fifty dramatic works, be they comedies, tragedies, 
farces, ballets, or pantomimes, which are not foimded upon a 
happy or an imhappy amour. It would be a curious subject of 
calculation to reckon up the thirty or forty thousand marriages 
which thus take place every evening in the diflferent quarters of 
the globe. 

And whilst upon the subject of poems, it may be observed 
that of all those which Handel composed music to, there are 
scarcely any in which some one or other of the principal per- 
sonages does not fall asleep in the presence of the audience ; 
Amadis, Rinaldo, Ptolemy, Admetus, Justin, Orlando ; Mirtillo 
in Pastor Fido, Teseo in Ariadne, Bossane in Floridante, Arsace 
in Parthenope, Grimoaldo in Bodelinda, Ginevra in Ariodante, 
and Poppea in Agrippina, all take their little nap. This nar- 
cotic influence is so strong, that Cleopatra in Jtdius Ccesar, 
although perfectly awake, pretends to be asleep in order not 
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to disappoint the audience. This strange malady is even observ- 
able in the oratorios. In Solomon, the king and queen^ after 
having inaugurated the Temple of Jerusalem^ sing a very tender 
amorous duet^ and straightway retire to sleep before the double 
chorus of priests and people^ who^ being doubtless great fre- 
quenters of the opera^ hold this to be very natural^ and begin 
praying to the Greek zephyrs of some centuries subsequent^ to 
prolong their repose — " Ye 2iephyrs, soft breathings their slum- 
bers prolong.'^ Nothing shorty indeed^ of Handel's music could 
reconcile the public to such a bad example. 

About the same time that Porus was produced^ Rodelinda 
was revived for the second time^ and for the fourth or fifth time 
the fine score of Rinaldoy '^ revived with many additions by the 
author/' according to the book of 1731. The advertisement in 
the Daily Journal of the 2nd of April bears witness that, as 
manager of the theatre, he incurred great expense for the misO' 
en-scene: — ^^ Rinaldo, with new scenes and cloathes. Great 
preparations being made to bring this opera on the stage, is the 
reason that no opera can be performed before Saturday next.'' 

Handel never did things by halves, and he only stopped 
short where honour compeUed him to. A man might ruin him- 
self with such a temperament ; but he could accomplish many 
noble things. 

At the commencement of the following season, that is to say, 
on the 25th of January, 1732, u^tius (or JEzio), a new opera was 
sung by Senesino, Montagnana (who was not less celebrated), 
and Signora Strada, who has left behind her a name in thea- 
trical annals. In spite, however, of such support, and of its 
great musical merit, JEtius was only represented five times. 
Handel was obliged to give Sosarme a month afterwards, on the 
15th of February, 1732. It makes one shudder to perceive the 
insatiable selfishness with which the public, in its rage after 
novelty, mercilessly exhausts the genius of the composer. *Sb- 
sarme was more fortunate than Otitis, but scarcely so much so 
as it deserved to be. 

When Handel was suffering both as an artist and as a 
manager, a circumstance quite independent of his own free will 
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brougbt him a moment's respite. His first English oratorio^ 
Esther f was entombed as it were^ at Cannons^ and he had nearer 
dreamt of offering it to the public ; but on the 23rd of February, 
1731, Bernard Grates, the master of the children at the Chapel 
Boyal of St. James's, having obtained a copy of the score, caused 
it to be executed by his pupils. John Randall (who died a 
Doctor and Professor of the University of Cai]ibridge in 1799,) 
performed the part of Esther} The orchestra was composed of 
amateurs belonging to a society called the Philharmonic 
Society. Shortly afterwards the Academy of Ancient Music, 
assisted by Gates, executed it upon a larger scale, but still in a 
private manner. The vocal part was confided to the chorus of 
the Chapel iloyal, and the instrumental part was performed by 
the members of the Academy.' 

These two attempts could not take place without making 
some noise in the musical world, and their success determined a 
speculator to have the oratorio publicly performed. It is thus 
announced in the Daily Journal of the 17th of April, 1732 : — 
'^ Never performed in public. At the great rooms of Villars 
Street, York Buildings, on Thursday the 20th of this instant 
April, will be performed, by the best vocal and instrumental 
music, Esther, an oratorio, or sacred drama, as it was originally 
composed for the most noble James Duke of Chandos, by (Jeorge 
Frederick Handel. Each ticket, five shillings." 

Handel, whether he had the power to do so or not, made no 
opposition when others used his music (so to speak) at his very 
doors; he simply took means to participate in the profits, if 
there were any. On the 19th of April, when the Villars Street 
gentry repeated their advertisement in the Daily Journal, 
adding, "the words by Mr. Pope,"' and appointing the perform* 

* Burney. 

* An Account of the Academy tf Ancient 3func, page 79. This Academy executed 
other complete oratorios by Handel. In " The Words of such Pieces as are most 
usually performed by the Academy of Ancient Music," Jirtt edition, 1761, second 
edition, 1768, may be found, " Acit^ a Masque ; Alexander's Feast ,• Israel in Egypt (in 
two acts); VAUegro, and The Messiah.*' There is also at the British Museum a book 
o(Saul, dated 1740, *• printed for the Academy of Music." 

3 Pope neyer denied the assertion which attributed Oay*s poem to him. 
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ance for tbe next day* the following advertisement appeared hj 
the side thereof: — 

" By His Majesty^ s Command. 

^^At the King's Theatre in the Haymarket^ on Thursday, 
the 2nd of May, will be performed the sacred story of Esther; 
an oratorio in English, formerly composed by Mr. Handel, and 
now revised by him, with several additions, and to be performed 
by a great number of voices and instruments. N.B. — There will 
be no acting on the stage, but the house will be fitted up in a 
decent manner for the audience. The music to be disposed after 
the manner of the Coronation Service. Tickets to be delivered at 
the same price." -. ' 

The '^ By His Majesty^s Command" is fmother proof that 
George the Second openly supported Handel. He attended the 
first performance, accompanied by all the royal family. " Last 
night," says the Daily Courant, '^ their Majesties, the Prince of 
Wales, and the three eldest Princesses, went to the Opera House 
in the Haymarket, and saw a performance called Esther, an 
oratorio." The journalists of the eighteenth century always 
discovered some such elegance in expressing what they had to 
communicate. 

The success of the experiment was complete. The little 
MS. of Colman mentions that in the month of May, 1732, 
*' Hester, an English oratorio, was performed six times, and very 
full." The Villars Street speculators appear to have been 
imable to contend against such success, for nothing more is to be 
heard of them after their attempt of the 20th of May. 

This oratorio^ which was sung in English by the principal 
members of the Italian company (S** Strada, S*- Bertolli, 
Montagnana, and Senesino), remained in high favour with the 
public. I have a book of it, dated 1733, which is inscribed 
(though perhaps not truthfully) ^^ fourth edition." The author 
had made considerable additions to the score of 1720.^ 

The year 1732 is, therefore, the date of a great event in the 
history of music. Hitherto England only knew oratorios by 
name. It was the first time that the public had heard a work of 

» See "Catalogue." 
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that nature^ and it showed itself immediately sensible of its excel- 
lencies. It was the applause accorded to Esther that induced 
Handel to compose other oratorios ; and here^ therefore^ is the 
source of these magnificent works^ which will bear his glory^ and 
contribute to that of Great Britain^ to the end of time. 

The MysterieSy or Moralities, in which dialogue was mingled 
with psalms and hjnmns^ date as fax back as the Middle Ages, 
and belong to an epoch which cannot be precisely determined. 
These took a certain regular form about 1540 or 1550. ^t. 
Philip of Neri, founder of the Congregation of the Oratorio at 
Bome^ in 1540^ wishing to turn to the account of religion that 
passion for theatrical entertainments which tempted the Italians 
firom the churchy and above all during the Carnival^ conceived 
the idea of bringing the theatre into the church. He caused 
sacred dramas to be composed ('^ drama sacro^')^ which were 
accompanied by music and dances, and which were played in 
the chapel belonging to his order. The project was successful ; 
the people hastened to enjoy this gratuitous amusement^ and the 
custom became general in all the cathedrals. The Sacred Drama 
of an entirely religious character^ which had replaced the Mystery, 
in which profanity was mingled with religion^ remained^ for 
more than half a century^ a poem with dialogue spoken and 
sung. Bumey has established^ in a much more satisfactory 
manner than Father Menestrier^ the origin of the oratoriOi 
properly called sacred drama, in which even the dialogue is sung. 
He has clearly elucidated the question at page 84 et seq. 
of the fourth volume of his History of Music. The first work 
of this kind, Anima e Corpo, is due to Emilio del Cavaliere, 
and was represented at Rome in February, 1600, in the church 
of the Oratorians, Santa Maria della Yallicella. Emilio had 
already attempted compositions with recitatives — that is to say, 
with dialogue sung — in two pastorals, II Satira and the Despe* 
razione de Fileno, privately executed at Florence in 1590. 

Some authors derive the word oratorio directly from the 
Latin orare, to pray ; but this appears to be an error. The new 
rdigious musical dramas preserved their name of sacred dramas 
(''drama lacro'') until about the year 1640, when Baldinucd, 
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who died in 1642^ wrote two — La Fede, which was founded 
upon Abraham's sacrifice^ and II Trionfo, which was on the 
coronation of the Virgin, both in two acts. He it was who 
took the fancy to call these works Oratorios, because they bore 
a strong resemblance to the performances of the Fathers of the 
Oratory ; and this title became gradually substituted for that of 
aacred drama, and has been handed down to these days. 

That the oratorios were represented on stages, which were 
erected in the churches and convents, with costumes, decorations, 
action, and dancing, there cannot be the slightest doubt. Emilio 
del Cavaliere, or his publisher, at the commencement of his 
I^inted score, gives the necessary instructions for the scenes, 
and it is evident that . choruses, ''& I'antique,'^ accompanied 
the dances. Catholicism thus lent its countenance to mounte- 
banks — as foolish people are in the habit of calling actors — whilst 
they sentence to eternal perdition all who show them any favour; 
which is, after all, but a new title to the regard of honest men. 
It is perfectly certain that the ecclesiastical thundera which 
have been fulminated against ballets, are, relatively speaking, 
of a very recent date. Without citing the example of David, 
who danced before the ark, I have myself seen in Mexico 
(during the year 1829) people dancing in all the churches, 
at certain festivals. Groups of from ten to twelve persons, with 
a violin or a guitar, made each chapel a choreographic station, 
while the monks and priests looked on. This was evidently a 
traditional form of worship, which had been preserved ever since 
the conquest of Mexico. Father Menestrier says that he has 
seen in Spain, on Easter Sunday, the priests taking the choristers 
by the hand, and dancing with them in the choir, whilst they 
sang hymns of jubilation. 

About the end of the seventeenth century, oratorios were in 
Italy quite as numerous as operas. They were played in the 
churches, as Esther and Athalia (which may be called tragic 
oratorios) were played at St. Cyr, in France. The sacred 
did battle with the profane. Gradually these entertainments 
were only given during Lent and the Holy Week, as a recom- 
pense to the public for its abstinence from the theatres, which 
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the ecclesiastical power was potent enough to dose. But in 
proportion as religion lost its empire^ it adopted severer laws in 
order to maintain an imposing exterior. Oratorios were first 
banished from the temples ; then^ the people going always to 
them as to a theatre^ the theatrical action was suppressed^ and 
80^ whilst they preserved their dramatic form of personages and 
division into scenes and acts^ they were thenceforth only per- 
formed in ordinary costumes ; making them^ in fact^ a kind of 
religious concert. And that is the form in which they are still 
executed. 

The children of the Chapel Royal of St. James's had^ in 
their innocence^ represented Esther " with action ;" but Handel^ 
fearing the clamour of the zealous^ conformed himself to the 
Italian custom^ and gave it ^' without action/' This is all the 
more curious, because the Esther of 1720, played by the children 
of the Chapel Royal, had scarcely any action in it; whilst the 
author, in retouching it, seems to have had it for his principal 
object to bestow upon it a dramatic form and interest. The 
book, divided " into acts and scenes,'' with the names of the 
personages at the head of each scene, gives it, in fact, quite the 
appearance of a lyric tragedy. But in a country where the 
Bible is so revered, it could not be suffered that the prophets 
should be introduced "upon the boards." It is long since 
enlightened minds began to protest against this short-sighted* 
ness in matters of Art. The Rev. John Mainwaring himself 
(although very far from being of a revolutionary spirit) said, in 
1760:* — ''In times when narrow notions were more in vogue, 
and when even men of sense were governed rather by appear- 
ances than by realities, oratorios would not have been tolerated. 
In these happier days the influence of prejudice was not, indeed, 
quite strong enough to exclude these noble performances, yet it 
is even still strong enough to spoil them ; for, are not the very 
same arguments which prevailed for admitting oratorios, suf- 
ficient to justify the acting them? Would not action and 
gesticulation, accommodated to the situation and sentiments, 
joined with dresses conformable to the characters represented, 

» Pago 128. 
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render the representations more expressive and perfect, and 
consequently the entertainment much more rational and im- 
proving. Racine's Esther and Athaliah, set by Lulli, and 
performed at the convent of St. Cyr, by order' of Madame 
de Maintenon, had all the advantages of theatrical imitation. 
Indeed, the best performance, if properly dramatic, without 
the helps of suitable action and proper dresses, must needs 
lose a considerable part of that force and clearness, that life 
and spirit, which result from a full and perfect exhibition. 
Provided no improper characters were introduced (a thing 
easy to be obviated), what other inconvenience could possibly 
result from the further allowance here contended for, it is hard 
to imagine/' 

Mainwaring wrote his book precisely one year after Handel's 
death, and with informations which he procured from Chris- 
topher Smith, Handel's secretary. It may be, therefore, that 
these reflections are the echo of Handel's own opinion upon 
the subject. The poems of the greater part of his oratorios 
protest loudly against the restriction imposed, for they are 
written from quite a theatrical point of view. Belshazzar, 
although its sacred character is incontestible, is arranged en- 
tirely like an opera : — ^^ Scene 1. — An Apartment in the Palace. 
Scene 2. — The Camp of Cyrus before Babylon ; a View of the 
City Walls, a- River nmning through it. Scetie-S. — Daniel's 
House; Daniel with the Prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah 
open before l^m. Other Jews. Scene 4. — The palace. Act II. 
Scene 1. — ^The Camp of Cyrus without the City; the River 
almost empty. Scene 2. — A Banquet Room adorned with the 
Images of the Babylonian Gk>ds ; Belshazzar, his Wives, Concu- 
bines, and Lords, drinking out of the Jewish Temple vessels, and 
singing the praises of their Qods; as he is speaking, a hand appears 
writing upon the wall over against him ; he sees it, turns pale 
with fear, drops the bowl of wine, falls back in his seat, trembling 
bom head to foot and his knees knocking against each other," 
&c., &c. 

In Joseph, the locality and situation are always described : — 
" Scene I . — ^A Prison ; Joseph reclining in a melancholy posture. 
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Scene 2. — A Temple ; the High Priest joining the hand of Joseph 
and Aenath at the altar/' &c. So in Samson: — ^^ Scene, before 
the prison in Gaza. Act I. Scene 1. — Samson, blind and in 
ehains ; chorus of Priests of Dagon celebrating his festival.^' In 
Deborah: — ^^ Part I. Scene 1. — Deborah, Barak, Israelite Offi- 
cers, and Chorus of Israelite Priests. Part II. Scene 1. — A 
grand military symphony; enter Deborah and Barak, with the 
victorious army of the Israelites.'' In Jephtha, Hamor is de- 
scribed in the cast as " in love with Iphis." No two lovers in 
comedy say more tender things to each other than Michal and 
David in Said:— 

** Michal. — ^A father's will has authorized my love. 
No loDger, Michal^ then attempt to hide 
The secret of thy soaL I love thee, Ikwid, 
And long have lov'd. Thy virtue was the cause ; 
And that be my defence. 

" David. — lovely maid ! thy form beheld. 

Above all beauty charms our eyes; 

Tet stiU within that form conceal'd. 

Thy mind, a greater beauty, lies." 

In Joshua, Caleb promises his daughter Achsah to whoever 
shall take the city of Debir. "The city is thine," cries 
Otlmiel : — 

** Place danger around me 
The storm FU despise ; 
What arms shall confound me, 
When Achsah's the prize ?" 

Is not this but the echo of the Cid, going to fight with Don 
Sanche for Chimene ? — 

'* Paraissez Navarrois, Maures et Castillans, 
£t tout ce que L^Espagne a nourri de vaillants ; 
Dnissez-vous ensemble et faites un arm^ 
Pour combattre une main de la sorte aniince." 

In spite, however, of their loving words, their dramatic in- 
structions, and their directions for the mise-en'Scene, these 
oratorios were never played, and as sacred dramas they were 
never intended to be; but the force of circumstances carried 
away both the author and the composer. 
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Now that the artists appear in evening dress^ the same singer 
has often, for economical reasons, several parts to support. 
This was already the case in Handel's time. Thus, according 
to the book of Susannah, Beinhold sang two parts which 
were diametrically opposed to each other — that of the virtuous 
Chelsias^ and one of the elders, and, perhaps, also the judge, 
to whom no name is given. On the MS. of Samson , on the 
other hand, the names of Mrs. Olive and of Signora Avoglio 
are attached to the part of the woman. This is one of the vices 
of these representations, in which the artists are seated ; for it 
is impossible to recognize the personages, and one is apt to 
become confused in seeing several parts filled by one man, or a 
single part divided between two women, and thus one loses most 
of the dramatic intentions of the composer, and it is no longer 
an oratorio that one hears, but a concert. This system is im- 
favourable to Handel more than to any other composer, because 
he, more than any other — Mozart alone excepted — has given 
musically to each part its proper character. 

An oratorio is intended to represent, musically, a certain 
episode in the Scriptures, and why not, therefore, represent it 
in reality ? Strange contradiction ! Devotees permit every 
dauber to paint the countenance of Ohrist^ to dress him and to 
exhibit him in the most solemn actions of his life ; they do not 
object when he gives him a face after his own whim, or when he 
makes him act (as it were) upon the canvas; but when it 
becomes a question of making Deborah and Samson act in the 
flesh and blood, they cover their faces with their hands in pious 
horror. Is it because the artists who would play in an oratorio 
are not of the number of the elect? But these are the very artists 
who actually sing the oratorios. In good truth there seems to be 
no sufficient reason for such contradictions ; it is as if the want of 
sincerity in religious matters would pass itself off for being 
truly religious by taking firom the oratorio its form, its light and 
shade — in a word, its physical life. In the times of the Mys- 
teries, when there were real and sincere believers, such scruples 
were unheard of. 

Mr. Bophino Lacy, from his admiration of Handel^ once 
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conceived the design of restoring to bis oratorios all their dra- 
matic force, by representing them with costumes. As a means 
of feeling his way, he brought out at Covent Garden Theatre, 
in the month of February, 1833, the Israelites in Egypt, 
grounded on the Mose of Rossini, into which he introduced 
choruses from Israel in Egypt, with their sacred text. For 
my part, I do not approve of such mixtures; but selections 
were agreeable to the public taste at that time. In my opinion, 
oratorios ought not to be transformed into regular dramas, 
because, in that case, it becomes necessary to introduce into 
them foreign elements. These great works must be left as they 
are, forming, as they do, a new style, a thing apart, which is 
neither a concert nor a serious opera. In fact, they should be 
given in all their austerity, only with costumes, scenery, and 
action ; thus avoiding the mistake of making them theatrical 
pieces, whilst giving them all the advantages of the stage. This 
bold attempt of Mr. Lacy obtained an inmiense success. The 
public went to Covent Garden without being in any way troubled 
in conscience. The Queen (then the Princess Victoria) and her 
mother, the Duchess of I^ent, went there also, in the full per- 
suasion that they were not committing any sin. Mr. Lacy 
then prepared "Jephtha, by Handel, interspersed with various 
admired compositions from other celebrated oratorios by the 
same author." Everything was prepared, the posters announced 
the first representation for the 19th of February, 1834 (the 'first 
Wednesday in Lent), M'hen a letter, emanating from young Lord 
Belfast, who had succeeded the Duke of Devonshire as Lord 
Chamberlain, caused the performance to be prohibited. The 
Bishop of London, Dr. Charles James Blomfield, had inoculated 
Queen Adelaide with his pious scruples, and the Lord Chamber- 
lain obeyed their orders. England wished for oratorios in action — 
she had proved it in the preceding year ; but Queen Adelaide and 
the Bishop of London opposed, and the thing became impossible. 
At that time religious concerts were given during Lent, and a 
letter inserted in the Dispatch, and addressed to the Bishop of 
London, exposed the absurdity of his scruples : — ^^ You object 
to sacred music per $e ; but if mixed up with a certain quantity 
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of the profane^ you are perfectly satisfied. Acid and alkali are 
dangerous when taken separately y but when mixed a delicious 
beverage for sovh is the result ! Is this idiocy^ or is it madness ? 
Is it the perfection of cant, or the ^ne plus ultra of stolidity? 
The juxtaposition of the various pieces of music has frequently 
amused me, and I willingly give you part of a programme which 
reads thus : — ' Angels, ever bright and fair / ' Meet me by moon- 
light alone ;' ' Let the bright seraphim ;' ^ March to the battle^ 
field ;^ ' And God said / ' Whistle, and I ^11 come to thee, my 
lad.''' 

All the journals complained in much the same tone : — '' If 
it was good to sing sacred songs, the effect on the mind must 
be greatly increased when the subjects they describe are em- 
bodied and represented to the eye; besides which, these acts 
are before us in a regular and well-connected series, and not 
subject, as formerly, to be rendered almost ridiculous by being 
preceded and followed by songs of an entirely opposite character 
— as, ' I know that my Redeemer liveth,' followed by ' I 'd be a 
butterfly.' " 

According to another journal of the same period — " It was a 
novel and bold venture to dramatize a portion of the Old Testa- 
ment upon the London boards, and much has been, and more 
will be, said against it. But we cannot perceive any reasonable 
objection ; for, if we have tolerated the singing of the spiritual 
words of Israel in Egypt, surely we cannot object to the heighten- 
ing their effect by the introduction of scenery, costume, and 
action. If objectionable it be, the chorus of * He gave them hail- 
stones,' is as objectionable when sung by men and women in 
modem costume, standing with music-paper in their hands on a 
stage fitted up with music-desks, as when sung with action by 
some individuals habited as ancient Egyptians, before a scene 
representing the encampment of the Medianites without the walla 
of Memphis. If a singer may not dress and act as Moses, why 
has he ever been allowed to sing as Moses ?" 

Opinions so just as these, necessarily became popular ; but the 
oratorios in action were none the less suppressed, being attainted 
and convicted of having wounded the religious spirit of the 
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people. It is true that^ as some compensation^ the guardians of 
the public morals permitted the Beggar* 8 Opera to be plajred 
toith costumes. 

But whilst we await the time when sincerity and good sense 
shall prevail^ oratorios are executed precisely like concerts ; the 
singers sit upon a platform before the orchestra^ rising every 
time they have a piece to sing. This was doubtless so in the 
beginning. Colman^ in his laconic notes, says : — " Hester y an 
opera^ singers in a sort of gallery, no acting." The immense 
orchestras are spread out behind the solo-singers upon an amphi- 
theatre, flanked by the choruses to left and right; and the organ 
at the extreme back dominates over all. Formerly, the composer 
directed at the organ, and in order that he might have the 
orchestra in view, a key-board was constructed in front which 
communicated with the instrument by chains some twelve or 
fifteen feet long. It may be observed, in parenthesis, that no 
engraving seems to exist which represents the orchestra of an 
oratorio in HandePs time. At the present day, the conductor 
turns his back to the audience, and not the profile, as at Paris. 
It is the same at the two Philharmonic Societies. And this is a 
new proof of the serious love which the English entertain for 
music. In this country, where the public is always treated with 
a respect almost equal to that which is paid to the Queen, this 
arrangement arouses no complaint. It is understood that the 
conductor cannot well dispense with having a good view of all 
who are iinder his command, and that all must be able to see 
him. In this, the English musical public does not resemble the 
late Sultan, the reformer Mahmoud, who would never enter a 
European carriage for fear of seeing the coachman's back. 

This cold, colourless, and inanimate manner of producing 
works which, after all, are really dramas, takes firom them much 
of their effective strength. The audience have only their ears 
to assist their judgment ; for they are deprived of the assistance 
of their eyes in arriving at a better understanding of the situa- 
tion. In a visual sense they are like a blind man at the opera. 
Art loses much by this, but religion gains nothing. People go 
to oratorios only for pleasure^ precisely as they go to concerts ; 
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and the singers in the orchestra are^ after all^ dressed up in 
ball costume. One needs only to see the ladies with their heads 
covered with flowers^ and their dresses falling below the shoulders^ 
to be sure that their ideas are not always of the most sacred 
character. 

Acta and Oalatea, which^ as well as Esther, was composed 
for the Duke of Chandos^ did not remain forgotten for quite so 
long a period. In the Daily Journal of the 13th of March^ 
1731, the following advertisement appeared: — 

" For the Benefit of M. Bochetti, at Lincoln's Inn Theatre 
Royal, on Friday, 26th, will be represented a pastoral called Ads 
and Galatea, composed by Mr. Handel. ActSf Mr. Rochetti ; 
Galatea, Mrs. Wright; Polypheme, Mr. Leveridge; Damon, 
Mr. Salway ; Condon, Mr. Legar ; and the other parts by Mrs. 
Carter and Mrs. Papillon.^' In the advertisement of the 26th 
of March, is added — ^^Mr. Rochetti will sing the song, ' Son 
Confusa Pastorella,' being the favourite hornpipe in the opera 
o{Porus.'\f! 

In 1731, therefore, Handel's English serenata had been 
performed, and even with additions ; for Damon, Corydon, and 
" the other parts by Mrs. Carter and Mrs. Papillon,'* are not 
in the MS. of 1721. It would be interesting to know of what 
the Acts of 1731 was composed. It is difficult to believe that 
the author had nothing to do with it; nevertheless he had not 
thought of deriving any personal benefit from the work, when a 
provocation, similar to that which was offered in the case of 
Esther, came to recall it to his mind. The Dailtf Post of 
Tuesday, the 2nd of May, 1732 (the very day of the production of 
Esther at the King's Theatre), contained this paragraph : — "We 
hear that the proprietors of the English Opera will very shortly 
perform a celebrated pastoral opera called Acts and Galatea, 
composed by Mr. Handel, with all the grand choruses and other 
decorations, as it was performed before his Grace the Duke of 
Chandos, at Cannons. It is now in rehearsal.'' On the 6thj 
came a fresh advertisement : — " At the new theatre in the Hay- 
market, on Thursday next, 11th May, will be performed in 
English^ a pastoral opera^ called Acts and Galatea, with all the 
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choruses^ scenes, machiues, and other decorations, &q. (as before), 
being the first time it ever was performed in a theatrical way. 
The part of Acis by Mr. Moutier, being the first time of his 
appearing in character on any stage ; Galatea, Miss Ame.* Pit 
and boxes at 68 " We afterwards find that Acts is put oflT to 
the 17th, '4t being impossible to get ready the decorations, 
scenes, and machines, before that time.'^ 

The performance took place on the 17th of May. Bumey 
informs us that this enterprise, which was so well managed as 
to provoke curiosity, was conducted by an upholsterer named 
Ame, the father of Dr. Ame. 

To produce the work of a man without his participation, and 
at the very side of the theatre which he directed, would seem 
in these days to be going a little too far; but the manners of 
the time permitted it. More than half a century afterwards, 
Piccini died of distress, at the very time when his operas were 
being sung at ten or twelve of the cities of Italy. 

But Handel did not allow the idea which was thus suggested 
to him to escape. On the 5th of June, the Daily Journal 
announced : — 

" In the Kling^s Theatre in the Haymarket, the present 
Saturday, being the 10th of June, will be performed a serenata 
called Acis and Oalatea, formerly composed by Mr. Handel, 
and now revised by him, with several additions, and to be per- 
formed by a great number of the best voices and instruments. 
There will be no action on the stage, but the scene will repre- 
sent, in a picturesque manner, a rural prospect with rocks, groves, 
fountains, and grottoes, amongst which will be disposed a chorus 
of nymphs and shepherds ; the habits, and every other decora- 
tion, suited to the subject. Also on 13th, 17th, 20th. The 
libretto, printed for J. Watts, in three acts." 

It seems singular enough to put the singers into costume, 

' liiss Arne, afterwards Mrs. Gibber, enjoyed, under the latter name, a great 
reputation as a singer. Her husband was Theophilus Gibber, the brother of GoUejr 
Cibber, Poet Laureate in the reign of George II. Tliey separated after a very scan- 
dalous suit for adultery, in which one shilling damages was awarded (o the husband. 
Those who place the honour of a man upon the virtue of a woman, may inquire 
whether this was the price of Mrs. Theophilus's virtue or of her husband's honour. 
"Qtt *alhit'ii /aire dam cette gaiert t" — Les Fotirberies de Sea pin. 
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and then to leltve them seated, ''with n6 action," on their 
rocks. The grottoes, the groves, and the fountains do not 
certainly render the matter much clearer; yet they are infinitely 
preferable to the evening costumes which comfound the per^^ 
sonages with each other. But this masterpiece of grace and 
freshness could be performed in any fashion. 

Ame, the father, gave the English serenata precisely as it 
had been executed at Cannons ; but Handel, in order to attract 
the public to his own theatre, added to the score many of the 
airs of his Neapolitan serenata, as well as three choruses, two in 
Italian and one in English. The pastoral was sung, therefore^ 
partly in English and partly in Italian. The book used at thQ 
time leaves no doubt upon this point.^ A third issue of the 
Acis of 1721 (engraved by Walsh) contains an Italian air— ^ 
^' Dell' aquila gli artigli,'' designated, " An additional Song, sung 
by Signor Senesino.^' Sg"* Strada sustained the part of Galatea, 
and Montagnana that of Polyphemus. The English airs attri- 
buted to the two parts which were added (those of Clori and 
Eurilla) were confided to Miss Robinson and Mrs. Davis. 

This macaronic Acis was performed four times before the 
end of June, which terminated the season of 1 731-2, and four 
times only during the following season, which commenced in 
December, 1732.*'* The public of those days must have been 
very greedy of novelty, however monstrous, when such a delicate 
masterpiece tis Acis was executed only four times during an 
entire season. Handel afterwards returned to the simplicity of 
his English version of Acis, which he gave, divided into two 
acts, in 1739, with Dryden's Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, It was 
then only that he added, as a termination to the first act, the 
delicious chorus, " Happy, happy, happy we." 

This serenata is still occasionally simg with action and cos- 
tumes ; but, abandoned to the English opera, it was execrably- 
moimted when I saw it in 1855. Ten years ago, Mr. Macready, 
then the manager of Drury-lane Theatre, put it upon the stage- 
with great luxury of decoration, and it had a very long run. 

* See ** Catalogae." 

\ On the lOtfa, 13tli, 17tb, and 2(HIi of June, and tlie 6tb, 9tb, 12U), and 16(li 
of December. — I^aify Jaurttal, 
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Apropos of Acts, the Gentleman^s Magazine for August^ 
1732, contains a very curious note, taken from the Daili/ 
Oourant of the 9th of June, 1732, to the following effect : — 
'' Whereas Signor Bononcini intends, after the serenata composed 
by Mr. Handel hath been performed, to have one of his own, 
and hath desired Signora Strada to sing in that entertainment : 
Aurelio del Po, husband of the said Signora Strada, thinks it 
incumbent upon him to acquaint the nobility and gentry, that 
he shall think himself happy in contributing to their satisfaction ; 
but, with respect to this request, hopes he shall be permitted to 
decline complying it, for reasons best known to the said Aurelio 
del Po and his wife/** 

The style of this note is not less extraordinary than the 
matter. Here is a husband speaking of his wife as if she were a 

• 

' The political gossips of tbe time had a mania for seeing politics in eyerything, 
and discovered, in the simplest things, the deepest and most recondite allnsiont. 
Tbe Gentleman's Magazine for August, 1732, borrows from The CnrfUman of tbe 12th of 
August, the following satire, in the form of a letter, which is quoted ''^ one instance 
to what absurdity pedantry of politicks can lead even sober and experienced persons 
in private life :" — '* Sir, being informed that some musick of Bononcini was to be 
performed at the Opera-house, I went to see it ; but, being disappointed, retired to a 
friend's house, where happened to be a mixed company, whose conversation turned 
upon the subject. One of the company took out of his pocket a Courant of June 9, 
and read the letter of Aurelio del Po. A fat, elderly gentleman started up with some 
emotion. ' How is this, sir ? ' says he. ' Pray read it once more.' Tbe other did so, and 
while be was reading it, the fat gentleman at every word would cry, 'Observe, ay, pray 
observe, gentlemen ! Good God ! when shall I see this poor country free from prac- 
tices ? What dignity, what authority discovers itself in every line ? Does this 
sound like the style of a poor Italian, who lets out his wife to sing for hire ? I sup- 
pose yon would make me believe this is Strada's husband, and no libel, I warrant 
you ; no attempt against the government ! ' 'Ay, to be sure,* replyed an old lady, 

• everybody knows whose name begins with a P, and that it is pronounced in the 
beginning like those two letters P 0.' The fat gentleman seemed to frown at this. 
t Madam,' said he^ ' Mr. P. must, no doubt, have some concern iu this affair, because it 
is ft vile thing, and against the government ; but I will undertake to prove that 
nobody could pen this advertisement but the Pretender himself. Why, did yon 
never hear of Marcus Aurelius, the famous statue on horseback? And what is a 
man on horseback but a chevalier f Now we all know who the chevalier is^ and • 

* Ay, 'tis plain,' cryed a sober fellow, who sat musing in a corner, "tis very plain. 
Aurelio stands for tbe Pretender, Po for the Pope, and Del for the Devil. Who 
could assume such dignity and majesty, but one who calls himself a monarch ? 
" For reasons best known to the said Aurelio del Po and his wife !" Is not this tbo 
style of a king and his ministers ? and would an Italian singing woman's husband 
presume to offer terms in this manner to the nobility and gentry of Great Britain? 
No, no, it must be the Pretender who hath endeavoured to impose upon the nation 
under this disguise, and to open a correspondence with the Bogal Academy of 
Musick.'" 
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horse^ or an object of which he could dispose at his pleasure^ 
saying that he shall be happy to contribute to the pleasure of 
the public by allowing her to sing, but that he has motives for 
not doing so. This is indeed a curious instance of the brutality 
of marital relations in those times. 

But with or without the assistance of Madame del Po^ the 
opera of the gloomy Italian was sung on the 24th of June^ 1782. 
The Daily Journal announces : — ^^ At the Eing^s Theatre in the 
Haymarket^ on Saturday, the 24th of June, will be performed a 
Pastoral Entertainment, composed by Signer Bononcini.^' It 
appears, therefore, that Handel gave, at the theatre of which he 
was chief director, the work of a man who was set up for his rival. 
This was either an extreme of courtesy, or an extreme of pride. 

Alchyviist Music, which also appeared in 1732, is not an 
original composition. Mr. Lacy has recognized in it the overture 
of RoderlgOy the movements of which have been detached from 
each other to be used as dance music. This not very laborious 
transmutation was effected for a revival of the Alchymist, to 
which dances were added.* Ben Jonson's old comedy was re- 
vived again at Drury Lane in 1739. The London Daily Post of 
the 4th of April, 1739, announces: — "Drury Lane. For the 
fourth time this season, a comedy called the Alchymist^ by Ben 
Jonson, and select pieces of Musick, with entertainments of 
singing and dancing; particularly: End of Act 1st, a Ballad, Mrs. 
Clive. End of Act 2nd, a Punch Dance. Act 3rd, a Song; a 
Grand Ballet, by Mons. Denoyer, &c. Act 4th, The Pierots. 
Act 5thy an Ethiopian Dance, a Turkish Dance, &c." Here are, 
certainly, gambols enough to suit every taste. 

There is still preserved, at Dulwich College, a^ manuscript 
journal by Ben Jonson — the contents of which are not much to 
the credit either of his sobriety or his modesty — in which he 
records that he wrote his Alchymist after having swallowed forty 
pounds^ worth of wine ! — " Memorandum. Upon the 20th of 
May, the King (Heaven reward him !) sent me ^100. At that 
time I often went to the Devil Tavern, and before I had spent 
£40 of it, wrote my Alchymist" In another place he writes : — 

1 Jktify Post, 7th Maich, 1732. 
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" I laid the plot of my Volpone and wrote most of it after a 
present of ten dozen of palm-sack from my very good Lord T — . 
That^ I am positive, wDl live to posterity, and be acted, when I 
and envy be firiends, with applause • . • Mem. The first 
speech in my Catalina spoken by Sylla^s ghost, was writ after I 
had parted with my friend at the Devil Tavern ; I had drunk well 
that night and had brave notions. There is one scene in that 
play which I think is flat ; I resolve to drink no more water with 
my wine.^^^ These notes of a drunkard inspire all the more pity, 
when we see that he only drunk wine that was given him. Every 
such present must have been an additional chain upon his liberty. 
But to return. It was also in the year 1732, and not in 
1724,* that the Twelve Sonatas, or Solos for a Violin or a German 
Flute, were published. They were written, it is said, for the 
Prince of Wales, who was reckoned a very good musician. 
They have the title of '^ Opera 1*,^' as if the Suites de Pieoes 
were not reckoned among the works of instrumental music. In 
the seventh of these Sonatas may be recognized the movement 
in the duet of Alexander, ^* Placa Talma ;" out of the eleventh, 
Handel made the fifth of the Six Organ Concertos, Book I., 
which appeared in October, 1738. Thus it was that he copied 
and recopied himself more than once in his instrumental music. 
The overture oiSu Cecilia's Day (of September, 1739) has formed, 
with the addition of two movements, the fifth of the Grand Con- 
certos, dated October, 1739 ; and the fifth of the Organ Concertos, 
Book II., published on the 14th of January, 1741, is taken 
entire .out of this fifth Grand Concerto, The fourth of the cele- 
brated Hautbois Concertos is the second overture written for 
Amadigi, in 1716. The sixth is made out of a symphony in 
Ottone. The first of the seven Sonatas Trios (of 1739) is nothing 
but the overture to the first of the Chandos Anthems, "1 will 
magnify.*' Other similar examples might be quoted. Handel 
evidently attached only a secondary importance to his instru- 
mental music ; for if this style of composition had possessed in 
his eyes the great and legitimate value which it has since 
acquired, this man, whose fecundity was as inexhaustible as his 

1 Wcld'd HUtory of the Royal Society, « See "Cntalognc." 
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powers were indefatigable^ would not have remodelled a little 
overture three times over between 1739 and 1741. He left room 
for Bocclierini^ Haydn^ Mozart^ and Beethoven. 

At the -same epoch with the twelve Sonatas Solos, Opera 1* 
(1732) J there also appeared the six first Sonatas Trios imder the 
French title^ Sonates a 2 violonsy 2 hautbois ou deux flutes tra- 
versiires et basse continu. Second outrage (Opera 2*). Another 
book of Seven Sonatas Trios, Opera 5% was published in 1739. 
Hawkins and his copyists often say that such and such a thing 
is taken from Opera 5* ; but^ according to Mr. Lacy^ they are 
deceived in the date^ and the truth is^ that the subjects are 
generally borrowed from some former work of the author — ^the 
Chandos Anthems, Athalia, the first Organ Concertos, the dance 
music of Ariodante and Alcina, which are all anterior to 1739. 
Handel probably made this compilation to get rid of Walsh^ who 
may have asked him- for a sequel to the Sonatas Trios of 1732 ; 
for publishers are always wishing for sequels and pendants to 
every work that brings in a large profit. 

The appearance of the beautiful and charming melodies of 
Esther and Acis, set to English words^ was a twofold pleasure 
for those whose musical patriotism was dreaming of a great 
English opera^ and who were irritated because all good music 
required a passport in the Italian language. There is^ in the 
works of Aaron Hill, a letter which proves the existence of this 
spirit in some minds : — 

"To Ma. Handel. • 

''December 5, 1732. 

"Sir, — I ought sooner to have returned you my hearty 
thanks for the silver ticket, which has carried the obligation 
farther than to myself; for my daughters are both such lovers 
of musick, that it is hard to say which of them is most capable 
of being charmed by the compositions of Mr. Handel. 

" Having this occasion of troubling you with a letter, I can- 
not forbear to tell you the earnestness of my wishes, that, as you 
have made such considerable steps towards it already, you would 
let us owe to your inimitable genius the establishment of musick 
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upon a foundation of good poetry ; where the excellenee of the 
Bound should be no longer dishonoured by the poorness of the 
sense it is chained to. 

<^My meaning is^ that you would be resolute enough to 
deliver us from our Italian bondage^ and demonstrate that 
English is soft enough for opera^ when composed by poets who 
know how to distinguish the sweetness of our tongue from the 
strength of it^ where the last is less necessary. 

^' I am of opinion that male and female voices may be foimd 
in this kingdom capable of everything that is requisite j and^ I 
am sure^ a species of dramatic opera might be invented^ that^ by 
reconciling reason and dignity with musick and fine machinery, 
would charm the ear, and hold fast the heart, together. 

" I am so much a stranger to the nature of your present 
engagements, that if what I have said shoidd not happen to be 
BO practicable as I conceive it, you will have the goodness to 
impute it to the zeal with which I wish you at the head of a 
design as solid and imperishable as your musick and memory.-^ 
I am. Sir, your moBt obliged and most obedient servant, 

*^ A. Hill." 

Handel was very well disposed to prove that the language of 
the Britannic Isles (although the French call it the language of 
birds) is, perhaps, as good a one as any other for singing birds ; 
but still he was by no means prepared to renounce the Italian. 
Whilst he was producing the first English serenata, and the 
first English oratorio, he wrote Orlando. The MS. is inscribed 
—''fine dell atto 2^ NovemV. 10, 1732"— ''fine del opera, 
November 20." The first representation, which was announced 
for the 23rd of January, 1733, was put oflF to the 27th, "the 
principal performers being indisposed," says the Daily Post 
This delay should be noted, because, in the same journal of the 
6th of February, we find, " To-day is published, Orlando;'^ and, 
on the 13th, " This day is published, the whole opera of Orlando/ 
John Walsh, price 11«. 6cZ." Here we have a score rehearsed, 
played, printed, and ofiered for sale, on the 13th of February, 
1733, although its second act was not finished on the 9th of the 
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preceding November! And this activity of the composer- 
manager^ his artists^ and his publisher^ will appear all the more 
extraordinary^ when it is known that this opera was mounted 
with great splendour. The laconic little MS. of Colman says — 
"Orlando; extraordinarily fine and magnificent." The edition 
(which is one of Walshes best) has ninety pages. It is true that 
it is only " a complete edition" after Walsh's fashion — ^that is 
to say, without recitatives; but to engrave, print, and bind 
ninety pages of music in seventeen d^ys, must have required 
great resources of execution. Walsh has left more than one 
proof of the extent of his establishment, and of the celerity with 
which work could be performed. According to the Oeneral 
Advertiser, he published, on the 8th of March, 1749, Susannah, 
which had been produced on the preceding 10th of February. 
He had, therefore, less than a month to engrave an edition 
which has ninety-four pages. 

The noisy air in OrUmdo, '^ Sorge infausta," has vioUtte in 
the bass of its accompaniment ; whilst the gentle air, " Oi& 
I'ebro mio ciglio," is accompanied by '^ 2 violette marine con 
violoncelli pizzicati." Judging by its name, the violetta was the 
diminutive of the viola;— viola, violetta, large and small tenor.* 
It was an already ancient instrument at that time ; and may 
be found in the edition of Rinaldo of 1711; and again in 

' This family of instraments seems to me to be thus graduated:— the viola, or viol, 
which was the generic type; the violone, or very big viol, afterwards called the contra- 
hasso, or double-bass. On or one final in Italian expresses, as in Spanish, an idea of 
augmentation^ j ust as ello or etto docs an idea of diminution . VioUmoeUo is literally the 
little big viol; in other words, the diminutive of the big viol, or double-bass, finally, 
the vioHno^ or violin, is a new diminutive of violoncello. The grandmother of the family, 
the viola, or viol, afterwards took en intermediate place in the harmonic scale :— . 

Double-bass. 

Violoncello. 

Viola. 

Violin.* 

r am disposed to believe that the violin, which is the smallest and the most perfect of 
the family^ is the last comer; for the human mind always commences by pushing its 
discoveries to exaggeration, and afterwards, when it knows more, by simplifying. 
After the invention of gunpowder, monster cannons were made (like that which is 
exhibited at Ghent as a curiosity), and men arrived at the handy and fatal rifle 
after these gigantic tubes, which could do no great harm on account of the difficulty 
of managing them. 

* I gire this genealogy without poiltivety affirming its axactness. 
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Parthenope. As for the violetta marina, it was an inyention 
altogether recent. In the advertisement of a concert^ in the 
Daily Journal of Monday, the 27th of March, 1732, it is stated 
that '^ Signer Castracci wDl play a concerto of his own, on a 
beautiful new instrument called the viola marina/' What was 
this novelty? The musical dictionaries of Orassineau, 1740; 
of J. J. Rousseau, 1768; of Hoyle, 1791; of Danneley (N.D.), 
of Lichtenhall, 1839; and of Hamilton and Tinctor, edited by 
J. Bishop, in 1849 — although they all assume to be ''com- 
plete'^— <do not even mention the name of the violetta marina, 
or even of the simple violetta. The industrious and leamedi 
Hawkins himself says nothing about it, and one might indeed 
suppose it to be so small that no author has been able to per- 
ceive it. Bumey can give nothing better than the following 
note, which amounts to nothing : — '' The violetta marina seems 
to have been a kind of viol d' amour with sympathetic strings.*'* 
Busby, in his Dictionary of Music, although as silent as the 
others about the violetta simple, has only employed Bumey's 
note, suppressing the sympathetic strings, which he doubtless 
understood as little as I do. '' A stringed instrument (says he), 
supposed to have been similar in shape and tone to the viol 
d*am^ur. It was first introduced into England by Signer Cas- 
trucci, in the year 1732.'' 

The viol d'amour is known to be a broad viola, with six me- 
tallic strings, rather loosely strung ; but the only page of music 
which is known written for the violetta marina, that of the air 
in Orlando, "Gia Pebro," is written for a four-stringed instru- 
ment. Bumey's definition appears, therefore, to be open to 
dispute ; but I can give no better. AH that is known is, that 
the violetta marina was different from the simple violetta, not 
only on account of the adjective marina which distinguished it, 
but also because it must have been much more delicate, since 
Handel sustained it only by '' violoncelli pizzicati." 

It remains also to discover what was the meaning of the 
adjective marina. The name of tromba marina, or marine 
trumpet, was given to a triangular and single-stringed instru- 

» Page 366. 
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ment^ played with a bow, whose existence is lost in the night 
of Time.. Mersennus says that it was so called^ '^ either because 
it was invented by seamen^ or because they make use of it in- 
stead of the trumpet/^ This explanation is as unsatisfactory as 
the name is peculiar; but^ nevertheless^ there may have been 
some connection between the old tromha marina and the violetta 
marina, sufficient at least to give them the same designation. 
Handel^ who was fond of everything that could in any way add 
to the resources of the orchestra, employed the yioletta marina 
in Orlando as soon as it was known to him ; but he returned to 
the simple violetta when he wrote Deborahy a few months after* 
wards. In the accompaniment to the chorus of the '^ Priests of 
Baal/' may be found/ " Violini tutti e violette all* ottava con i 
bassi.'* 

Castrucci, who introduced the violetta marina into England 
(where he arrived in 1716), was a very enthusiastic violinist, 
from whom Hogarth derived his caricature of ^'The Enraged 
Musician/' The Daily Post of the 22nd of February, 1732, 
announces a concert for his benefit, and ^* particularly a solo, in 
which he engages hymself to execute twenty-four notes with 
one bow.'' On the following day, the little theatre in Grood- 
man's Fields advertised a solo "by a fiddler, who will play 
twenty-five notes with one bow." These dexterous tricks by 
artists are somewhat antiquated, and they have always been 
held up to ridicule ; nevertheless, we constantly find forgotten 
ones turning up in the disguise of extraordinary novelties. 
Moreover, the bows of the eighteenth century were, it is true, 
much shorter than those of the present day ; but they must have 
been exceedingly small, if twenty-four notes with a single stroke 
was a marvel. The merest tyro in the present day could make 
one hundred and fifty. 

Castrucci was first of all attached to the Royal Academy of 
Music as leader, and he remained many years in that place with 
Handel. When he became too old for his post, he was unwilling 
to quit it. Handel, who wished to promote John Clegg, the 
second violin and a pupil of Dubourg, wrote a concerto in which 
the part of the second violin was so contrived that it required 
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much more execution than that of the firsts and Clegg proved 
himself to be so superior^ that Castmcci was compelled to cede 
to him both the palm and his place. Hawkins says that the 
poor Italian, "oppressed with years, immediately sank into 
oblivion.^' He died in 1752, at the age of eighty-four. 

This took place in 1783, in which year there was a great 
deal of singing in London. By the side of Orlando, at the 
King's Theatre, they gave, on the 10th of February, 17S8, at 
the ''new theatre in the Haymarket, a new opera called Dione, 
by Lampe;'' at Covent Gkurden, on the same day, '' a new opera 
called AchiUei, by the late Mr. Oay,'' without any composer's 
name given ; and on the 17th of March, at Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
'' Rosamond, written by the late Mr. Addison, now set to music 
after the Italian manner, by Mr. Ame, junior" (afterwards 
Dr. Ame). If we add to this, Drury Lane and (Goodman's 
Fields, it appears that the Londoners of 17S8 possessed six 
theatres, out of which four were consecrated to music. 



CHAPTER V. 

1733. 

** Debobab*'— ViOLBKT Lbttbb AGAiirBT Handbl bt tbb Libbettist Rolli — Han- 
del's Obobestbation AMD CnoBDSES — His EMPLOtMENT OF TUE Dbum—All 

HI8 OOTEMPOBABIES REPBOiCH BIM WITH EXAOOEBATION OF THE HaBMONIO 
FoBCEf — QUABBEL WITH SeNESINO — CaBAL OF THE NoBILITT AGAINST HaitDEL — 

A Rival Tbbatbe Oboanized — Predilection of the Eighteenth Centubt 
FOB High Voices — ^Bononcini and the Madbigal of Lotti. 

The success obtained by Esther naturally encouraged the author 
to try once more the eflfect of that style of composition. During 
the earlier performances of OrlandOy he wrote Deborah, which 
was finished on the 24th of February, 1733. It was on the 17th 
of March that this second English oratorio succeeded Floridante, 
which had been revived from the 3rd to the 13th. The Daily 
Journal of the 17th of March announces : — '' By His Majesty's 
command. Deborah, an oratorio or sacred drama, in English, 
composed by Mr. Handel. The house to be fitted up and illu« 
minated in a new and particular manner ; and to be performed 
by a great number of the best voices and instruments. Tickets, 
to be delivered at the office of the Opera-house on Friday and 
Saturday, 16th and 17tli inst., one guinea each; gallery, half a 
guinea. N.B. — This is the last dramatick performance that will 
be exhibited at the King's Theatre till after Easter.'' 

The price of scats varied according to the wish of the 
managers. The enormous price of one guinea, demanded on 
account of the new oratorio, was the signal for general discon- 
tent. The annual subscribers were moreover greatly shocked, 
and not without reason, at being forced to pay extra for their 
places because a sacred English drama was given in the place of 
a profane Italian one, even supposing '' the house to be fitted up 
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and illuminated in a new and particular manner/' It would appear 
that this unjust augmentation had been resolved upon a long time 
in advance by Handel and his partner Heidegger. The enemies 
of the former did not delay to make use of the arms which he 
placed in their hands. The following letter^ by the librettist 
Paolo Rolli, addressed to Mr. Danvers, the editor of the OraJU* 
man, is tart^ virulent^ and full of rage. It is curious to see how 
the animosities behind the scenes made common cause with 
those before. I extract this letter from the London Magazine 
for April 1733^ which gives it in extenso. The Gentleman's 
Magazine for April gives only an abridgment : — 

'^A New Opera Scheme. 

"One who signs himself Paolo Rolli, in a letter to Mr. 
Danvers, editor of the Craftsman, says : — As I know your zeal 
for liberty, I thought I could not address better than to you 
the following exact account of the noble stand, lately made 
by the polite part of the world in defence of their liberties and 
properties, against the open attack and bold attempts of Mr. 

H 1 upon both. I shall singly here relate the fact, and 

leave you, who are better able than I am, to make what inferences 
or applications may be proper. The rise and progress of Mr. 

H Ps power and fortune are too well known for me now 

to relate. Let it suffice to say, that he was grown so insolent 
upon the sudden and \mdeserved increase of both, that he thought 
nothing ought to oppose his imperious and extravagant will. He 
had for some time governed the operas, and modelled the 
orchestra, without the least control. No voices, no instru- 
ments, were admitted but such as flattered his ears, though they 
shocked those of the audience. Wretched scrapers were put 
above the best hands in the orchestra ; no music but his own was 
to be allowed, though everybody was weary of it ; and he had 
the impudence to assert that there was no composer in England 
but himself. Even kings and queens were to be content with 
whatever low characters he was pleased to assign them, as is 
evident in the case of Signor Montagnana, who, though a king,* 

^ In the theatrical polemics of that epoch, it often appears that the names of king 
and queen were implied to the principal singers at the opera. 
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is always obliged to act (except an angry^ rambling song or two) 
the most insignificant part of the whole drama.^ This excess 
and abuse of power soon disgusted the town : his government 
grew odious, and his operas empty. However, this, instead of 
humbling him, only made him more furious and desperate. He 
resolved to make one last effort to establish his power and for- 
tune by force, since he found it now impossible to hope it &om 
the goodwill of mankind. In order to do this, he formed apian 
without consulting any of his friends (if he has any), and declared 
that at a proper season he would communicate it to the public ; 
assuring us, the very same time, that it would be very much for 
the advantage of the publick in general, and of operas in parti- 
cular. Some people suspect that he had settled it previously 
with the Signora Strada del Po, who is much in his favour ; but 
all that I can advance with certainty is, that he had concerted 
it with a brother of his own,' in whom he places a most unde- 
served confidence. In this brother of his, heat and dullness are 
miraculously united — the former prompts him to anything new 
and violent, while the latter hinders him from seeing any of 

the inconveniences of it. As Mr. H Fs brother, he thought 

it was necessary he should be a musician too ; but all he could 
arrive at, after a very laborious application for many years, 
was a moderate performance upon the Jew^s-trump. He had, 
for some time, played a parte buffa abroad, and had entangled 
his brother in several troublesome and dangerous engagements 
in the commission he had given him to contract with foreign 

performers, and from which (by the way) Mr. H 1 did not 

disengage himself with much honour. Notwithstanding all 

these and many more objections, Mr. H 1, by and with the 

advice of his brother, at last produces his project, resolves to 

1 Kontagnana was a basso. It has been already stated that, in the eighteenth 
oentarj, the public had very little taste for that kind of voice. 

* Handel never had a brother ; but here reference is, doubtless, intended to be 
made to Smith the elder, who was as devoted to him as a brother ; as Smith the 
jounger became attached to him like a son. Hawkins makes mention (at p. 877) of 
a journey which Handel took into Italy '' with old Mr. Smith." It may be also that 
Heidegger, HandeVs partner, is referred to ; '^ a brother manager" is a common ex- 
pression. The phrase is observable ; it does not say *' with his brother," but " with a 
brother of his own," as if a brother of his choice were intended. Nevertheless, I am not 
aware that Smith or Heidegger were ever accused of any talent upon the Jew's-harp. 
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cram it down the throats of the town; prostitutes great and 
awful names as the patrons of it ; and even does not scruple to 
insinuate that they are to be sharers of the profit. His scheme 
set forth in substance that the decay of operas was owing to their 
cheapness^ and to the great frauds committed by the doorkeepers ; 
that the annual subscribers were a parcel of rogues^ and made an 
ill-use of their tickets by often running two into the gallery ; 
that to obviate these abuses^ he had contrived a thing that was 
better than an opera, called an oratorio ; to which none should 
be admitted but by printed permits, or tickets, of one guinea 
each, which should be distributed out of warehouses of his own, 
and by officers of his own naming — which officers could not 
reasonably be supposed to cheat in the collection of half guineas ;^ 
and lastly, that as the being of operas depended upon him singly, 
it was just that the profit arising from hence should be for his 
own benefit. He added indeed one condition, to varnish the 
whole a little ; which was, that if any person should think himself 
aggrieved, he should be at liberty to appeal to three judges of 
musick, who should be obliged, within the space of seven years at 
farthest, finally to determine the same, provided the said judges 
should be of his nomination, and known to like no other musick 
but his. This extravagant scheme disgusted the whole town. Many 
of the most constant attenders of the operas resolve to renounce 
them, rather than go to them under such extortion and vexation. 
They exclaimed against the insolent and rapacious projector of 
this plan. The kings, old and sworn servants of the two theatres 
of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, reaped the benefit of this 
general discontent, and were resorted to in crowds by way of 
opposition to the oratorio. Even the fairest breasts were fired 
with indignation against this new imposition. 

"Assemblies, cards, tea, coflfee, and all other female batteries 
were vigorously employed to defeat the project and destroy the 
projector.2 These joint endeavours of all ranks and sexes suc- 

^ All this was intended to represent Handel as accusing his subscribers of com- 
plicity with the cheque-takers. 

2 It will presently be seen that Hawkins and Smollett confirm the fact of soirees 
given by ladies on the eycnings when Handel gave representations, in order to 
tempt his audience away. 
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ceeded well ; that the projector had the mortification to see but 
a very thin audience at his oratorios ; and of about two hundred 
and sixty odd that it consisted of^ it is notorious that not ten 
paid for their permits ; but, on the contrary, had them given 
them, and money into the bargain, for coming to keep him in 
countenance. This accident, they say, has thrown him into a 
deep melancholy, interrupted sometimes by raving fits, in which 
he failcies he sees ten thousiand op^ra devils coming to tfear him 
to pieces ; then he breaks out into frantic incoherent speeches, 
muttering sturdy beggars, assassination ! &c. In tliese deliridus 
moments, he discovers a particidar aversion for the City, tie 
calls them all a parcel of rogues, and asserts that the honestest 
trader amongst them deserves to he hanged. It is much ques- 
tioned whether he will recover ; at least, if he does, it is not 
doubted but he will seek for a retreat in his own country, from 
the general resentmeiit of the town. 

'^ P.S. — Having seen a little epigram, lately handed about 
town, which seems to allude to the same subject, I believe it 
will not be unwelcome to your readers : — 

« EPIGRAM. 

" Quoth W e to H 1, 'shall we two agree, 

And ExcUe the whole nation?' 

H.— • SI, Caro, Si/ 
H. — * or what use are iheep, if the shepherd can't shear 'em ? 
All the Haymarket I, you at Westminster.' 

W.—« Hear him!* 
Caird to order, their Seconds appear in their place; 
One fanned for his morais, and one for his /ace \ ^ 
Tho' at first they hid fair, at last they were crost ; 
The Excise was thrown up, and Ddx/rah lost."' 

The venom of calumny fills every line of this furious diatribe, 
which ends by placing Handel on an equality with the infamous 

^ This must be Heidegger, whose ngUness was so celebrated ; as for the other 
name, I do not know who is referred to. 

* One of my friends, who has read my manuscript, is of opinion that Handel is 
for nothing in this letter, or at least has but afforded a pretence for attacking Walpole 
and his Excise. There are rather specious reasons for entertaining this opinicoi 
but as they have failed to convince me, I have kept the letter for what it appears to 
me to be. I think, moreover, that we should be very suspicions of these inter- 
pretations, which the Gentlman*s Magaeme had opposed a century ago. (See note at 
page 118.) 
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Walpole. The vipers of that age cast their slime in much the 
same manner as the vipers of to-day. Poor humanity, wilt thou 
never be delivered from tigers, dogs, and vipers ! 

Handel was moved by the only complaint in Sollies letter 
which had any justice, and he gave Deborah a second time, on 
the 21st of March, upon the following terms: — *' Boxes and pit 
half a guinea, and gallery five shillings. N.B. — Subscribers' 
silver tickets will be admitted.^' The third and fourth perform- 
ances took place upon the same terms on the 27th of March 
and the 4th of April, and the season terminated with Esther and 
Orlando. 

Deborah was performed without action, as Esther was ; but 
the journalists of the period (who were not very accomplished 
amateurs) so little understood what an oratorio was, that the 
Daily Journal of the 3rd of April records that the King and 
iPrincess went to the Haymarket, ''to see the opera o{ Deborah/* 
and the London Magazine of April, 1732, publishes the poem of 
Esther^ ''fts it is now acted at the Theatre Koyal in the Hay- 
market, with vast applause ; the musick being composed by the 
great Mr. Handel.^' 

Handel had already introduced into Esther many more 
choruses than the Italians used. His Roman oratorios of 1708, 
the Resurreczione and Trionfo del Tempo, have only two apiece. 
In his second English sacred composition, he developed that dis- 
tinctive character of modem oratorios, the preponderance of 
choruses, and he also greatly augmented the accompaniment, as 
he had already done in his anthems. Prejudice will take advan- 
tage of everything. Those powerful choral combinations, which he 
invented, were accused of excess and violence ; he was reproached 
with having exaggerated the orchestra, whilst he, on the other 
hand, complained of want of means to express his conceptions. 

He was beyond his century, but, like all men of even the 
boldest genius, he was subject to the influences which surrounded 
him. Boldness must be estimated relatively. He dared not make 
use of the big-drum, from which Rossini has extracted such fine 
effects in his finales ; and perhaps he did not refrain from doing so 
without manifesting some regret; for, with satirical exaggeration^ 
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he is accused of having one day exclaimed^ '^ Ah ! why cannot I 
have a cannon?^' The fastidious may, perhaps, object that Handel 
is outraged by supposing him capable of such a regret. But why 
so ? The big-drum requires to be used with great discernment ; 
but it seems to be as useful as any other bass instrument. It is 
to the side-drum exactly what the bassoon is to the hautboy, the 
violoncello to the violin, and the double-bass to the violoncello. 
It has only become odious through the stupid abuse which has 
been made of it 5 but must we proscribe the trumpet because 
every showman blows it at a fair ? must we abolish the side- 
drums on account of Drum Qtiadrilles at the Surrey Gardens? 
If Bumey is to be believed, Handel would have gone far beyond 
the big-drum, for he speaks of a hBssoon sixteen feet high, which 
was used in the orchestra in the commemoration of 1784, and 
which John Ashly attempted to play upon. '^ This bassoon,'* 
says he, ''was made with the approbation of Mr. Handel,'^ for 
John Frederick Lampe, the excellent bassoon player belonging to 
his company. It may be, however, that Bumey, who, like all men 
of wit, was something of a wag, wished to amuse himself at the 
expense of the credulous, with this wind-instrument of sixteen 
feet in height ; but it is certain that monster bassoons were made 
in August, 1739, and that Handel made use of them in January, 
1740. The London Daily Post of the 6th of August, 1739, an- 
nounces : — " This evening, the usual Concert at Marybone Gtti?- 
dens, to which will be added two grand or double bassoons, 
made by Mr. Stanesby, junior, the greatness of whose sound 
surpasses that of any other bass instrument whatsoever ; never 
performed with before.*' Six months afterwards, in the accom- 
paniment to the air, "Let the pealing organ,'* o{ Allegro, Penseroso 
ed ModeratOy Handel wrote bassons e basson grosso. He deemed 
it impossible to increase the orchestra more than he did ; but he 
carried it beyond all the dimensions to which it had attained up 
to his time. Pope makes allusion to this in the Dunciad, when 
he compares him to 

" bold Briarens with a hundred Lands.*' 

In the second edition of that satire, " with the illustrations of 
Scriblerus,** the anonymous Scriblerus (who was no other than 
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Pope himself, assisted by Warburton),* comments upon this 
verse in a note : — " Mr. Handel had introduced a greater number 
of hands and more variety of instruments into the orchestra^ and 
employed even drums and cannon to make a fuller chorus; 
which proved ^o much too manly for the fine gei^tlemen of his 
age^ that he was obliged to remove his musick ipto Ireland.'' 
The cannon is probably a poetic license of Scriblerus. 

There is^ nevertheless^ an opinion prevalent now-a-days that 
Banders instrumentation is very poor; but thi3 criticism is only 
just by comparison with the vast dimensions which have been 
given to modem symphony. In the Julius Casar of 1723^ 
there are flutes, hautboys, bassoons, trumpets, a harp, a viola da 
gamba (the violoncello had apparently not yet absorbed this in- 
strument), a theorbo, kettle-drums, and four horns, besides what 
is called the quatuor of stringed instruments : the first and second 
violins, the viola or tenor, the violoncello, and the double-bass. 
These form certainly a very respectable orchestra. Many of his 
airs have a sim^e accompaniment of violoncello with harpsichord^ 
but this was the result of a principle which did not prevent him 
from exceptionally making use of more extensive resoiurces. A 
solo in Rinaldo, given in 1711, is accompanied by four trumpets 
and kettle-drums (4 trombe e timpani). Composers were then 
extremely careful not to smother up the voice with the harmony, 
and, without desiring to retrograde, it must be admitted that 
the development of the theatrical orchestra is not invariably a 
merit. It has now stepped out of its proper place ; for it no 
longer accompanies, but takes an equal share of the perform- 
ance ; and the artists, in order to dominate over its thunders, 
are often compelled to sing with all the power of their lungs. 
This prodigality of sound has enlarged our pleasures, but at the 
expense of their delicacy. It has given birth to the bellowing 
system — a contagious and very dangerous malady. How many 
ruined and shattered voices are we compelled to listen to, with- 

* Dr. WartoD, in hia edition of Pope's worka, inserts the notes of Scriblerus to tlic 
fonrth book of the Dundad, saying i— *'It was thought improper to omit the many 
liotes in this fonrth book marked (P), because they were the joint work of Pope and 
Warburton, and nothing of Mr. Pope ought to be lost." 
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out counting those which can no longer make a public exhibition 
of their sad state ! And to what shall this be attributed, if not 
to the manner in which singers are compelled to abuse their 
vocal faculties^ in order to make head against the excess of in- 
strumentation? 

With the exception of the clarinet^ the cornet-a-piston, and 
the ophicleide (which were not then invented)^ Handel had at 
his disposal all the instruments which are now known^ as well as 
many others which are no longer used — such as the viola da 
gamba^ the violetta marina^ the theorbo, the lute^ the double- 
lute> and the comet ; but neither at the opera, nor in the church 
did he employ them all^ as it is now the custom to do. To have 
done so would have seemed monotonous to him.^ According to 
his fancy or his judgment, and according to the subject which 
he had in hand, he neglected the use of some one or other. But 
let no one be deceived by this, he knew very well how to make 
a noise when he was so disposed. In the MS. of his Fire" 
works Music, the overture has twenty-four hautboys, twelve 

1 Handel was as careful to vary tlie voices of the chomses as the instraments of 
the orchestniy and he constantly changed them. In the Ckandos Anthemt^ the firsti 
fourth, sixth, eighth, ninth, and tenth are in three parts— that is to say, for three 
voices ; or, to speak still more clearly, for three kinds of Yoice»— -the soprano, the 
tenor, and the hass. The third, fifth, seventh, and eleventh are for four voices — 
the contralto added. The second, ninth, and twelfth are for five voices— the 
counter-tenor added. In the Utrecht Te Deum, ^ The Chemblns*' and ^ Thou art " 
are for five voices ; ** Day by day'* is a double chorus in seven parts — on the one 
side, two sopranos and a tenor; and on the other, two contraltos, a tenor, and a bass. 
*• Se parli," of Parnasso in Festa, is a chorus for seven voices — ^two sopranos, two 
contraltos, two tenors, and a bass; and the Ghria, " Glory to thee. Father," of the 
Julfilate, is for eight voices, disposed like the preceding, with the addition of a second 
bass. In Israel in Egypty out of twenty-eight choruses, there are not less than 
seventeen which are double choruses in eight parts — ^two sopranos, two contraltos, 
two tenors, and two bassos. Four out of the fourteen choruses in Belehazzar are for 
six different parts; *' Recall, King,** and "By slow degree**— two sopranos, two 
contraltos, and two bassos ; '* Why, faithless river" — two sopranos, two altos, a 
tenor, and a bass ; '' Tell it out among the Heathen"— one soprano, two altos, two 
tenors, and one bass. Out of nineteen choruses in Dehorah, five are for eight voices, 
seven are for five, and two are for six. Out of the fourteen choruses of Sohnum, 
there are six double choruses for eight voices, and five for five voices, &c., &c. 

When a chorus which is written for two sopranos and a tenor is called a chorus 
in three parts, or three voices, the reader, not intimately acquainted with musical 
terms, should understand that the first part is written for soprano voices; the second 
pan, differing from the first, is written also for soprano voices; and the third for 
tenor voices* 
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bassoons^ nine trumpets^ nine homs^ three pairs of kettle-drams^ 
a serpent^ and a double-bass ! The serpent is scratched out^ for 
it was a recent invention, and very probably the composer could 
not find any one clever enough to please him upon it ; but he evi- 
dently wished to use it, and (serpent apart) what remains must 
have counted for something in 1749. Nevertheless, Handel had 
been already preceded in that direction. There is nothing new 
under the sun. Perhaps the sun itself is an imitation of a masto- 
don sun, which formed the centre of some planetary system ante- 
rior to ours< But whilst we wait patiently until the disciples of 
Herschel and Arago put on their spectacles to read the history 
of the ante-solar system, let us refer to the General Advertiser 
of the 20th of October, 1744, where we shall find this advertise- 
ment: — "At the Lincoln's Inn Theatre will be performed a 
serenata and an interlude, called Love and FoUy, set to music 
by Mr. Gaillard. To be concluded with a new Concerto Grosso 
of 24 bassoons, accompanied by Signor Caporale on the violon- 
cello, intermixed with Duettos by 4 double-bassoons, accom- 
panied by a German flute ; the whole blended with numbers of 
violins, hautboys, fifes, trombony's, French-horns, trumpets, 

drums, and kettle-drums, kcJ' 

The et cetera is superb ! It may be supposed that the bas- 
soon had then become a favourite instrument, since twenty-four 
bassoon players, without reckoning the performers on the four 
double-bassoons, were so readily obtained. 

Handel knew how, upon occasion, to blow at a single blast 
fifty-six horns, hautboys, trumpets, and bassoons ; but he re- 
served such effects for symphonies to be played in the open air. 
Nevertheless, his ordinary orchestra was much stronger than it 
is commonly supposed to have been. People are certainly 
deceived by his MSS., and by the editions of his publisher 
Walsh. .Walsh used to economize the expenses of engraving 
by suppressing many of the accompaniments; and he, to save 
time, only wrote the leading parts when he composed, leaving 
it to the copyists to multiply them according to his instructions. 
Thus, in the MS. of Sosarme, the duet, "Tu caro sei,*' has, 
on the line of the first voice, Prima cembalo con i suoi bassi 
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(harpsicliord V, with its basses); on the line of the second voice. 
Cembalo 2**, coUa tearba e i suoi bassi (harpsichord 2**, with the 
theorba and its basses); and on the line of the two voices 
together — Tutti md piaUy pianissimo. This duet was, there- 
fore, accompanied bj two harpsichords having each its special 
basses. No one knows anything about this ; for neither Walsh 
nor Arnold (both of whom printed Sosarme) make any men* 
tion of it. Handel most certainly had two harpsichords in 
his orchestra; for in the MS. of Orlando may be found, three or 
four times on the bass-line, Senza bassi, e senza cembali— (with- 
out basses and without harpsichords), although they were not 
indicated before. Their presence on the bass-line was under- 
stood, and the author only mentioned them when it became 
necessary to suspend their action. It is known, traditionally, 
that he used twelve first and twelve second violins ; and it may 
be seen from his MS. that he very frequently added instru« 
ments in ripieno — that is to say, extras in the symphonies and 
the ttUti. Many of the songs in Deborah have parts for bassons 
in ripieno, and other parts for violonceUi ripienu This 
oratorio had, consequently, not less than four bassoons and four 
violoncellos in its accompaniment ; and the strongest operas in 
our day have no more. Let us not forget 'the testimony of 
Quantz, who writes, in his Memoirs (1734), that ''HandePsband 
is uncommonly powerful." 

There can be no doubt that he made use of the side-drum ; 
although, according to the ideas then prevalent, it must have 
seemed to be an enormity. On his MS . of Giustino he has written, 
at the end of the last scene, Suono di trombi e tamburi (sound ot 
trumpets and side-drums) — drums in the plural. So also in the 
MS. of Joshua, at the reprise of the chorus, "See the conquer- 
ing,'' Handel has written. Drums ad libitum the second time. 
Neither here nor in Giustino is there a special part written for 
the side-drums, but nevertheless their employment is formally 
recognized. It is the absence of a special part which proves 
that drums were used and not kettle-drums ; for the latter are 
never left ad libitum, and when Handel referred to them it was 
always under the Italian name iympani. 
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Side-drums are now added to the quick march in Judas Mac- 
cabcem, although they are not indicated by the original score. 
This is perhaps not a happy modern license ; for^ according to 
Burney^ it is a tradition which dates &om as far bac^ as Handel 
himself: — " In the collection of the Earl of Aylesford, formed by 
the late Mr. Jennyns, axe preserved MS. of Handel, includ- 
ing a concerto for French-horns and side-drums, with the march 
iq Judas Maccabceus.''^ This assertion is confirmed by a book 
published by the Society of Concerts of Ancient Music, which 
says (Sixth Concert of the year 1786, 15th of March) : — "A 
manuscript Concerto for horns, trumpets, drums, &c., from the 
Earl of Aylesford's collection.^' Unfortunately, the present Lord 
l^as lost all trace of the MSS. lefk by his ancestor.' The Lon- 
don Magazine for 1761,' makes mention also of an entertain- 
ment given at Guildhall, at which had been executed ''the 
march of Judas Maccabaus with side-drums.'^ 

If the instrumental portions of Handel's oratorios, as they 
were executed under his direction, had not been burnt at the 
destruction of Covent Garden Theatre in 1808, ^ye should doubt- 
less have been astonished at their amplitude, for we should there 
have found the ''Briareus with a hundred hands.'' A few scat- 
tered fragments serve to show that he sometimes added extra 
accompaniments. The Buckingham Palace treasures have 
hitherto remained unexplored, and the fact does not much re- 
dound to the honour of the English musicians. They have only 
examined the MSS. of a few popular oratorios, the publication of 
which seemed likely to profit some publisher. Mr. Lacy has sub- 
jected the whole collection to a professional examination on my 
account; and his labours, which certainly did not extend over 
less than three months (the fruit of which will be found in the 
" Catalogue of Works"), have revealed facts which nobody sus- 
pected. Mozart introduced flutes, trombones, and French- 
horns into his instrumental addition to The Messiah ; but in 
80 doing he only partly did over again what the author had 

* Page 45 of the Commemoration, 

2 See " Catalogue." Note on tbe Chmdot Anthems^ 1720. 

8 Page 600. 
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already done ! The volume of MSS. (which has been entitled 
Sketches) contains a piece of instrumentation which evidently 
applies to the chorus, '^I^ift up your gates." It is thus ar- 
ranged : — 

Violin r 

Violin 2' 

Viole. 

/Cdmo 1"* 

Como 2' 

Hautb 1' 

Hautb 2' 

Bassons. 

/Como l** 

Como 2' 

Hautb 1" 

Hautb 2' 

Bassons. 

Violoni tutti (literally, all the large 
violins — that is, the double-basses and violoncellos). 

If the examination of HandePs MSS. had not been deferred 
until now, this page would certainly have lightened the labours 
of Mozart I 

And this is not an isolated fact. In the same volume there 
is an arrangement of the same nature for " Jehovah crownM," 
"Through the nation," and ''He comes," in Esther ; and for 
"He found them guilty," of the Occasional Oratorio. Who 
can say that there were not many similar things in those leaves 
which, having been abandoned to the copyists, are now lost. 

But Handel was a musician not only of great judgment, but 
also of extreme delicacy. He husbanded his means, and did 
not always employ them at once. And this is an example 
which is not much followed in these days. It is stated that an 
old manager of a certain London theatre, seeing, at a rehearsal, 
that the horn-players were quiet, asked them why they did not 
play. On their answering that they were counting their 
" rests," the indignant manager exclaimed, " Eests, indeed ! I 
pay you to play, and not to rest/ so, either play up, or go away." 
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I 

The composers of the present day belong a little too much to 
the same school as this good man ; for they seem to think that 
the instrumentalists, the kettle-drummer included, are not 
worth their pay if they are not scraping, trumpeting, and rattling 
away from one end of the score to the other. This has spoilt 
the taste of the age; for it has led people to believe that the more 
hands there are at work, the finer the music must be. A great 
mistake ; for the sole eSeci is to make it more costly. If people 
would pay attention, they would perceive that a band of seven 
hundred musicians cannot produce any greater effect than 
one which has only four hundred well disciplined performers. 
The sound must be proportioned to the space in which it is to 
be heard. Seven hundred musicians, or twice as many, might 
be very suitable for the Temple of Camac, or the Crystal Palace^ 
but in the greatest concert-rooms, the sound produced by so 
many would be broken and confused by the walls. They would 
smother each other, like an army placed in a country too small 
to permit of its developing itself; so that the more numerous 
it is, the more dangerous it becomes to itself. I do not wish 
for a step backwards, but only that labour should not be wasted. 
The organs of hearing remain the same as they have ever 
been, but human sensations and tastes become modified. 
Modem ears have acquired larger appetites than ancient ones. 
They are even too fond of noise, which delights children and 
savages. The imitators of the inimitable Rossini have caused 
this corruption; and now that people have become accustomed 
to large orchestras, they are not contented with those of Handel. 
I have twice heard Baches admirable Passion, executed in the 
most perfect manner under the direction of Mr. Bennett, pre- 
cisely as it was composed, and I must confess that on each 
occasion, during the first half hour, the very slight accompani- 
ment, with its predominance of hautboys, appeared somewhat 
peculiar. I am very far, therefore, from complaining of a slight 
augmentation of the Handelian instrumentation; but what I wish 
to point out is, that deficient in strength as it may appear to us 
all now, his contemporaries reproached him with exaggerating 
the forces of harmony, and with being fond of noise. History 
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has left more than one curious proof of this. In the Remi' 
niscences of Angelo, we find : — '^ • . . This occurred during a 
sudden storm of wind, thunder, and lightning. The trumpets 
were sounding, and at the moment a tremendously loud clap of 
thunder, burst as it were right over the palace, which seemed to 
appall many present; when the King, addressing himself to Lord 
Pembroke, exclaimed, 'How sublime ! what an accompaniment 1 
how this would have delighted Handel.' '^ Listen also to a 
former admirer of Handel, who deserted "the firiend of thunder,'^ 
because he " tore his ears to pieces:'* — " There was a time when 
man-mountain Handel had got the superiority, notwithstanding 
many attempts had been made to keep him down, and might 
have maintained it probably, had he been content to have pleased 
people in their own way ; but his evil genius would not suffer 
it j for he imagining, forsooth, that nothing could obstruct him 
in his career whilst at the zenith of hiis greatness, broached 
another kind of music, more full, more grand (as his admirers 
are pleased to call it), and, to make the noise the greater, caused 
it to be performed by at least double the number of voices and 
instruments than ever were heard in the theatre before. lu 
this, he not only thought to rival our patron god, but others 
also, particularly JEoluSy Neptune, and Jupiter; for, at one 
time, I have expected the house to be blown down with his 
artificial wind ; at another time, that the sea would have over- 
flowed its banks and swallowed us up. But beyond everything, 
his thunder was most intolerable. I shall never get the horrid 
rumbling of it out of my head. This was literally, you will say, 
taking us by storm. Hah ! hah ! But mark the consequence. 
By this attempt to personate Apollo, he shared the fate of 
Phaeton ; Heidegger revolted, and with him most of the prime 
nobility and gentry. From this happy era we may date the 
growth and establishment of Italian rntmc in our island. Then 
came the healing balm of Hasse, Vinci, Lampugnani, Pescetti, 
Gluck, &c. Perhaps it will be asked by some of my readers, 
what became of the old German ? Why, like a giant thrown on 
his back, he made vast struggles to get up again, but in vain,'' &c.^ 

* The Art q/* Compoiing Music. 
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We may now ask what has become of Hassb^ of Vinci, and of 
Lampugnani? Even their names would scarcely be known, if 
they were not in a manner mixed with thfe history of " the old 
German/^ 

The pencil of Goupy offers us the same criticism under a 
Qiffbrent form. A caricature, which is attributed to that scehe- 
painter,* exhibits the ''nian-mountain*' at the organ, with a boards 
head furnished with enormous tusks and a colossal wig, upon 
which perches the bird of solitude ; alluding to his passionate 
temper and habits of retirement. Xn the midst of the chamber, 
which is in great disorder, are kettle-druins, a htintihg-hom, a 
fiide*drum, and an enormous trumpet; and through an open 
trindow are visible a donkey's head braying, and a park of artil« 
iery, which is fired, without cannoneers, only by the blazing music 
of the organist. An echo of these cannons is heard again at the 
6nd of a burlesque piece written by Sheridan when he was 
young,^ in which he brings a poet upon the stage who is conduct- 
ing the rehearsal of his play. At the moment when Jupiter 
proclaims himself to be the sovereign of the skies, the poet 
fires off a pistol at the wings, confidentially observing to the 
public, " This hint, gentlemen, I took from Handel.'' What 
would Goupy and Sheridan think of us now, if they could hear 
us complaining of the scantiness of this firearm musician's 
orchestration ? 

Since the subject has introduced a reference to Goupy's 
caricature, let me complete the description of it. The satirist 
ridicules the gastronomic propensities of Handel by making him 
sit upon a little beer-barrel, and attaching a ham and fowls to 
the pipes of the organ ; a turbot is set upon a pile of books, and 
the floor of the apartment is strewn with oyster- shells. The 
monster has a scroll beneath his feet, upon which is written 
" Pension, Benefit, Nobility, Friendship." And behind the organ 
stands -^sop, who offers him a mirror, as much as to say, ^' See 
what you are." Above the picture is inscribed, "The true 

* "Le-Nuove Scene sono del Sigr. Giusseppe Goupy." Opera-book oTAdm^tus^ 
1727. 

2 Quoted by Mr. Townsend. 
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representation and character, etc. ;" and below are these four 
lines : — 

'* Strange monsten have adorned the stage. 
Not Afric*8 coast produces more \ 
And yet no land, nor clime, nor age. 
Have equalled this harmonioos boar." 

Goupy, who reproaches Handel with violating even friend- 
ship, had probably received one of his rough thrtists. The 
print was reproduced on another occasion. The same subject, 
the same ideas, and the same details, but diiSTerently treated and 
very badly drawn. On the scroll of this we find, " I am myself 
alone;** and the inscription is likewise changed into "The 
Charming Brute;'* — 

" The figare's odd — ^yet who wonld think, 
Within this tunn of meat and drink, 
There dwells a sonl of soft desires, 
And all that harmony inspires f 

** Can contrast such as this be found 
Upon the globe's eictensive ronnd ? 
There can—yon hogshead is his seat, 
His sole devotion is — to eat." 

This print, which arose from a not very inventive hatred, is pnb» 
lished "conformally to the law of 1754.'* Copies are now rarer 
than those of the original caricature, which is supposed to have 
belonged to 1730. I know of only one impression, which belongs 
to Mr. Hawkins, a very distiuguished and obliging collector. 

But Handel had obstacles to overcome of greater importance 
than the gross jocularities of his short-sighted opponents. There 
was nothing that was not used against him. Some persons 
pushed their hatred to such an extravagance as to accuse him of 
profanity, because he took sacred subjects into the theatre and 
caused verses of the Bible to be sung there !^ This was a very 
grave accusation at the time, and it will presently be seen that 
it greatly delayed the success of The Messiah. 

In spite of all, Deborah and Esther, with Orlando and Flo- 
ridante occupied the season of 1733. There is no doubt that the 
English oratorios were sung by the Italian company. Bumey 
is in error when he says that Orlando was the last work in which 

^ HaiQwaring. 
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Handel wrote specially for Senesiuo. His name and that of 
Montagnana^ and the Signore Strada^ Negri^ and Bertolli^ may 
still be found written in pencil, by Handel himself, in the copy of 
Deborah, which forms part of the collection of volumes which he 
used for conducting. 

The season of 1733 terminated on the 9th of June. It had 
been very much agitated by these dissensions^ of which Paolo 
Rollins letter and Goupy^s caricature are the echoes. Handel 
was of a very passionate disposition. Proud and imperious as he 
was^ he valued himself far beyond those who interpreted him, 
and he seems to have considered them too much in the light of 
mere instruments. Senesino, who was also conscious of his own 
merit, and who was naturally proud of the applause of the public, 
sometimes put himself in opposition to the will of the passionate 
composer-manager. This made the latter only the more abso- 
lute, and in the end their engagement was broken oS. 

Haughty as he was, and in spite of all that has been said 
on this matter, I do not believe that Handel was wholly to blame 
in this business. A tyrant is nothing but a slave turned inside 
out, and he had too little of the vile nature of a slave ever to 
be a tyrant. Beard, Lowe, Reinhold, Signora Frazi, Signora 
Galli, and Mrs. Gibber, all the artists permanently resident in 
England whom he employed, remained with him from the 
moment at which they made their appearance in his works down 
to the end of his life ; which is a very good proof that commerce 
with him was not always intolerable. Senesiuo, on the other 
hand, was not a model for sweetness of temper. Quantz relates, 
in his Memoirs, that Senesiuo had quarrels with the chapel- 
master Heinechen, which brought about the dissolution of the 
Dresden company in 1719.^ Once, at a rehearsal in London, 
he oflfended Mrs. Anastasia Robinson (afterwards Lady Peter- 
borough) so grievously, " that Lord Peterborough publicly and 
violently caned him behind the scenes.^^^ The time is past, and 
we should be glad of it, when singers allowed themselves to be 
caned by lords. 

* Burney, page [*221 of the Account of the Commemoration. 
" Walpole J quoted by Buruey, page 297. 
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Many members of the nobility remained faithful to the cause 
of Bononcini^ who was patronized by the celebrated Duke of 
Marlborough. The Duke's daughter. Lady Godolphin, who 
obtained after his death the title of Duchess of Marlborough, 
was the soul of this league. She took the favourite to reside in 
her house, where she for a long time gave two concerts every week, 
consisting entirely of his music. She allowed him besides a pen- 
sion of £500, which was worth at least as much as £800 in the 
present day. This fact is attested by Mainwaring, Hawkins, and 
Bumey. With certain exceptions, the English aristocracy had, 
from the beginning, no great inclination for Handel. Accustomed 
to be flattered by artists, they were shocked at that dignity which 
he preserved towards everybody. Bumey remarks, with his 
habitual exactness, in speaking of the subscribers to the opera 
of Alessandro (1726) : — '' It is remarkable that among the sub- 
scribers, not above two or three of the directors of the Royal 
Academy, or hardly any other great personages, appear on the 
list, though the publication preceded the quarrel with the 
nobility a considerable time.'* On the other hand, there are 
none but dukes, marquises, earls, and right honourables in the 
subscription list for the two volumes of Cantate e Duetti, pub- 

■ 

lished by Bononcini in 1722, at the priote of two guineas per copy, 
although the volume had not more than ninety-nine pages. It 
brought him in, it is said, £1000. Some of his admirers sub- 
scribed for two and even five copies; the Right Hon. Mr. 
Pulteney, ten ; the Duke of Queensbury, twenty-five ; his 
wife, the Duchess of Queensbury, twenty-five; Lord Carle- 
ton, thirty ; the Countess of Sunderland, fifly-five; &c. All these 
wealthy adversaries of Handel naturally espoused the cause 
of Senesino at the outset of the quarrel, and, as is always the 
case, the more they meddled the more they managed to embit- 
ter it. When the majority of the nobles who patronized the 
King's Theatre saw an artist of great talent banished from the 
stage, they expressed their regrets somewhat sharply, and ended 
by demanding that Senesino should be retained, 

Handel was one of those few men who defend their honour 
to the death. He did not know what it was to retreat, and he 

L 
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^1,1^ ^ftw ««»t&<il eftiTtking lalher than submit to a humi- 
)iirfimi. lAk^Cwria^lieaid:- 

*1 casaot tA vbftt jon and other men 
TUnk of this life ; hot, for mj single self, 
I hftd as lief not be as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I mjselt*' 

He could not tolerate that a man of whom he had to com- 
ut^u should be forced upon him^ and he replied that Senesino 
iliv>uld never reappear in his theatre. His former patrons them- 
aelTes grew indignant at such resistance^ became excited against 
this arrogant man^ and^ resolving to go no more to the Hay- 
market^ they gave up the boxes which they had hired there^ and 
joined the Bonondni faction^ in order that they might have 
elsewhere an Italian opera with the fjEtvourite singer. All this 
was decided even before the close of the season on the 9th of 
June, 1733; for, on the 13th, the following advertisement 
appeared in the Daily Post : — "The subscribers to the opera in 
wliich Signer Senesino and Signora Cuzzoni are to perform, are 
desired to meet at Mr. Hickford's great room, in Panton Street, 
on Friday next, at eleven o'clock, in order to settle proper 
jiiothods for carrying on the subscription. Such persons who 
cannot be present are desired to send their proxies/' 

Sif^nora Cu/iZoni did not return to London before 1734; but 
Iicr engagement liad doubtless been concluded by correspondence. 
The theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields was hired, and they sent 
abroad for a company. 

Perhaps it was not entirely party-spirit which led the 
nobility, upon whom opera principally depends, to follow this 
spoilt cliild Senesino. Apart from his great talent, he was an 
evirate, or male soprano, and he had that clear, silvery, eflfemi- 
nate, and excessively high voice which is peculiar to that class of 
singers,* which was then in very high favour. In the eighteenth 

» By a phenomenon of which phyaiological science has offered no explanation, 
the effect of eunuchism is to fix the voice at the state in which it is at the time when 
the execrable operation is performed. This is why these singers have children's 
voices. Thanks to the progress of humanity, tliere are no longer any evirati. The 
last were Crescoiitini and Veluti, of whom amateurs of sixty years' experience still 
recount wonrlers. 
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century, an alto (counter-tenor), however liigli lie could sing, 
never could obtain the success of the Nicolinis, the Senesinos, the 
Farinellis, and the Caffarellis. Colman, in all the period of time 
which his little MS. embraces (that is to say, between 1712 and 
1734), whilst he records the names of the songstresses, the 
evirati, and the counter-tenors, as they appeared upon the Eng- 
lish stage, does not take the trouble of mentioning a single tenor 
or a single basso. Handel shared the mania of his century 
during the earlier period of his life. The four parts of Trionfo 
del Tempo are for two sopranos and two alti. Out of the seven 
personages in Sylla, there are three sopranos (Metella, Flavis^ and 
Celia), an evirato (Lepido), and two counter-tenors (Sylla and 
Claudio). The bassos were considered in the light of a disagree- 
able necessity, and at least a fourth of the early operas of Handel 
have seldom more than one bass air. He even despised for a long 
time the tenors, of whom not one is to be found in Amadigij 
Admeto, Micardo, Ottone, Siroe, Tolomeo, Orlando, and Gitdio 
Cesare. He became very much modified on this point about the 
middle of his career, and he gave admirable bass airs to Boschi, 
Montagnana, Waltz, and Reimschneider. The principal per- 
sonages in his oratorios are tenors ; but the counter-tenors and the 
high sopranos never lost their hold upon his affections. There is a 
certain singer described as ^^ the boy^^ among the voices in the 
English Acts of 1732, Athalia of 1733, Israel of 1738, Sosarme 
of 1749, and Jephtha of 1751.^ One might almost suppose that 
it was the everlasting boy mentioned in the chorus of Semele, 
''Now Love, that everlasting boy!" The persistence in ''the 
boy'^ proves that Handel always preserved something of his 
ancient predilections, only he applied them better. The seraphic 
charm of the clear and limpid voices of children touched him. 
That strong and austere man loved grace as the rude Benvenuto 
Cellini did, who could never resist the sweet " fluting" of his 
young and melancholy pupil Ascanio. 

What has just been observed will serve to explain more 
completely the favour which Senesino enjoyed, and which he 

1 ''The boy** of 1732 was called Goodwill; that of 1738, Robinson; and that 
ori749, Savage. 
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preserved to the end. In the Musical Entertainer, by Bickham 
(1737), there is '* The Ladies Lamentaticm for the Loss of Sene- 
sino/^ The engraving which adorns this complaint represents 
him as a giant clothed like a Roman emperor, with women kiss- 
ing the hem of his coat of mail, and some weeping. On the 
other side are heaps of bags of gold^ being carried by porters 
towards the frigate in which he is about to embark. 

This man soon became the rallying point for all the malcon- 
tents. Bononcini had quitted Great Britain, after a discussion 
of which the details are sufficiently curious to excite interest 
even now. Li addition to which some useful notes may be 
given with reference to the cultivation of music in this country. 
The documents connected with the business were published in a 
pamphlet (now exceedingly rare) which appeared in 1732.^ 

''To SioNOR Antonio Lotti, at Venice. 

"London, February 9, 1731. (O. S.) 
''Sir, — Several of the most eminent professors of music in 
this city have, some years since, established a Musical Academy, 
not for the management of theatrical affairs, but the improve- 
ment of the science, by searching after, examining, and hearing 
performed, the works of the masters who flourished before or 
about the age of Palestrina ; however, not entirely neglecting 
those of distinguished rank, lovers of music, and skillful in the 
performance, have desired to be admitted into this society ; 
among whom we shall always with pleasure remember Abbot 
Stefani, Bishop of Spiga^ who, desiring to have his name entered 
among us, was unanimously chosen our president. It is by order 
of this Academy, Sir, I write to you at present. The occasion I 
shall explain to you in as short a manner as I am able : One of 
our members having received from Fentce a book entitled, Di^effi, 
Terzetti e Madrigali, and having looked it over, pitched upon the 
XVIII Madrigal, the only one for five voices, inscribed La Vita 
Caduca, beginning " In una siepe ombrosa," to be performed in 
the Academy. Signor JBononcini, who is also one of our mem- 

» Letters /r(m the Academy of Ancient Music, <fc. 
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bers, and who, three or four years before, had presented us this 
madrigal as his own,' being informed of this, immediately sent 
a letter to the Academy, in which, having greatly complained of 
the person who introduced it among us under your name, he 
accuses you as the plagiary of his works, and affirms that he 
composed this madrigal thirty years ago, exactly as it is printed 
in your book, at the command of the Emperor Leopold; and, for 
the proof of this, appeals to the archives of that Emperor. The 
Academy, entirely impartial between you, not more favouring 
him, though a member, than you, known to them only from 
your reputation, but consulting the honour of both, ordered 
me to write this letter to you, and another on the same subject 
to M. Fuchs, chapel-master to the Emperor, that the trutib 
being discovered, the real author may receive his deserved praise. 
I don't, therefore, in the least doubt but that you will have so 
much regard for your own fame and reputation among us, as to 
inform us, as soon as possibly you can, how this matter stands. 
" Upon this occasion of writing, the Academy have ordered 

^ Hawkins, who was himself a memher of the Academy, says twice (pp. 8d2| 
and 884) that it was Dr. Greene who had hronght him the madrigal, as being by his 
friend Bononcini. When the affair turned against the latter, Greene left the Academy, 
declaring that he was calamniated. He took with him the children of St. Paul's 
Choir, of which he was director, and established concerts at the Deyil Tayem, near 
Temple Bar, which caused Handel to say that " poor Dr. Greene had gone to the 
Deyil." Greene, who as a composer was poor, bat as a man was skilful and adroit, 
bore Handel no goodwill. Hawkins says : — " He courted the friendship of Mr. 
Handel with a degree of assiduity, that, to say the truth, bordered upon servility ; 
and in his visits to him at Burlington House, and at the Duke of Chandos's, was 
rather more frequent than welcome. At length Mr. Handel, discovering that he was 
paying the same court to his rival Bononcini as to himself, would have nothing 
more to say to him,' and gave orders to be denied whenever Greene came to visit 
him." Busby, among the thousands of anecdotes in his Concert Room, has this 
one: — "Dr. Maurice Greene, whose compositions, whether for the church or the 
chamber, were never remarkably fine, having solicited Handel's perusal and opinion 
of a solo anthem which he had just finished, was invited by the great German to 
take his coffee with him the next morning, when he would say what he thought 
of it. The Doctor was punctual in his attendance ; the coffee was served, and ft 
variety of topics discussed, but not a word said by Handel concerning the compo- 
sition ; at length Greene, whose patience was exhausted, said, with eagerness and 
anxiety, which he coUld no longer conceal, ' Well, Sir, but my anthem — what do you 
think of It?' * Oh, your antum ! Ah, why, I did tink it wanted air.* Dr. Greenoy 
^* Air, Sir V * Yes, air \ and so I did hang it out of de window !' " This story is 
gross, and gratuitously insulting, and, worse still (with yery bad taste), it is compli- 
cated by a pan. All which aie more reasons than I require to disbelieve it utterly. 
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me to add^ tliat if you will please to communicate to us any of 
your works^ accommodated to our institution^ such as mottetSf 
masses, or other church pieces, for four or more voices^ with or 
without instruments^ we shall ever acknowledge the favour, and 
very gladly repay all expenses of copying and sending the papers. 
We have between thirty and forty voices, and as many instru- 
ments. I canH doubt^ but that as you excel so much in your 
art^ you must feel an equal love for it^ and will therefore wish 
that the science of harmony may flourish in every part of the 
world.— Yours, 8fcc., 

"H. Bishop." 

The original of this letter is in Latin; Lotti replied in 
French : — 

" March 29, 1731. Venice. 

*'* ♦ * As to the occasion ofyour writing, I confess truly 
Sir, that I was extremely surprised to see myself charged as in- 
debted for my own property; and after twenty-six years that my 
book has been in the hands of the public^ to find myself under a 
necessity of proving that it really is mine ; had this been repre- 
sented to me by another, I would have appealed to the public 
notoriety of the fact, and have retrenched myself in silence ; but 
the respect I owe to you, and to the illustrious body you repre- 
sent, obliges me to satisfy your request. 

'^ The Duetti, Terzetti, and Madrigals were composed by me 
a little before the impression. There are some professors and 
lovers of music who with their own eyes saw the progress of 
the madrigal in question, who sung it, and heard it rehearsed 
fix)m the rough draught, before it was wrote out fair. The 
verses, 'In una siepe,' &c., were made on purpose, and given me 
by the Abbot Pariati, who was then at Venice, and who is now 
at Vienna, in the post of poet to his Imperial Majesty Churles 
VI. Now for the occasion of printing this madrigal. 

'' The late M. Marc Antonio Zanni, vice chapel-master to his 
Majesty the Emperor Leopold, used, from time to^time, to send 
me his compositions, always desiring that I would send him 
some of mine. I sent him the madrigal for five voices, 'In una 
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siepe ombrosa^' and he was so good as to cause it to be sung in 
the presence of the Emperor Leopold. 

^^ ^^* ^^* ^^* ^^* ^^^ ^^ 

^'This^ Sir^ is in short the history you required. For 
reward of my obedience^ I only desire that you would be 
very sure that some one willing to do M. Bononcini an ill 
tum^ has falsely attributed to him the letter written to the 
Academy in his name; for it is incredible^ that^ learned as 
he is^ he should^ inerely out of gaiety of hearty adopt my 
defects for his own. I hope there will appear some misim- 
derstanding or mistake^ and waiting the events I am easy, having 
learned of my master, Mr. Legrenzi, that those who are learned 
in music, like the illustrious Academy, know, as in painting, 
the hand of the artist, by the design, the dra.wing, the colouring, 
&x;., and judge of authors by their works, and not of works by 
their authors. As this is so, I ought. Sir, to be more cir- 
cumspect in sending you any of my productions ; but as I am 
acquainted with the generosity of your nation, I will take the 
liberty, the first opportunity, of sending you some composition 
to exercise your patience, and shall esteem it a great happiness if 
you wiU honour me with your observations, that I may make use 
of them to my own advantage. I desire you. Sir, to present my 
compliments to the illustrious Academy in general, and each 
member in particular, being, with all veneration and acknow- 
ledgment. Sir, your most humble, and most obliged servant. 

*'Ant. Lotti.'' 

The remainder of the correspondence is in English. The 
reply of the Academy was as follows : — 

"To Mr. Lotti. 

" London, 9th June, 1731. 

3|c 9|e ;|c :|c 9|c ^ 9|c 

* * * a rpjjg Academy received your letter with 
great pleasure : most of them, from that excellent rule of Signor 
Legrenzi, but all convicted by so many and so considerable tes- 
timonies as ycu bring, unanimously agreed that the madrigal is 
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yours. I also (which we thought just) wrote a letter to Signor 
Buouoncini^ which was delivered into his own hands^ in which I 
sent him copies of both our letters^ and told him I would wait a 
week before I wrote to you again^ that he mighty if he should 
think proper, have an opportunity of replying. But I waited a 
fortnight to no purpose. I then sent a second letter by the 
keeper of our library ; and Signor Buononcini not being at home, 
two or three times, I ordered it to be left with his servant. But 
this also, which I am surprised at, was denied ; for the servant 
said he had orders to receive no letters but what came by the post. 
Thus stands the affair with Signor Buononcini. Yet, notwith- 
standing this, some persons who pretend to be his friends, and 
who have separated from the Academy on this very account, as 
it appears, since no other is pretended, obstinately assert the 
madrigal to be his, still appeal to the archives of the Emperor, 
and accuse you of theft, and the Academy of slander, through 
the whole town. No answer from M. Fuchs has yet come to 
my hands j from what cause or by accident, if he be still alive, 
I can't so much as guess. The Academy, after hearing your 
letter, were willing to have prosecuted this affair no farther ; but 
they think it is your interest as well as theirs that these calum- 
nies should be answered. 

" They entreat therefore, Sir, that entirely to refute these 
ill-minded persons, you would be pleased to send us some certifi- 
cates of the Count del Par, Abbot Pariati, or some others who 
saw the madrigal at Venice before it was published. But of 
this enough. 

" * * * As it is our design to search for what is beautiful 
in the works of the ancients, and to seek out those things that 
have been either neglected or forgot, we doubt not but we shall 
find you worthy to be placed in the list of those few who culti- 
vate the true study of musick, which you justly complain is at 
present too much neglected. * * * i hope, Sir, that for 
the future we shall correspond not about these trifling squabbles, 
but about things relating to the advancement of musick. 

" H. Bishop.'' 
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We see that a hundred and twenty-five years ago^ the English 
Academy complained that scientific musical studies were ne- 
glected j and it cannot be doubted that the same thing was said 
a hundred and twenty-five years before that. At every epochs 
the past is praised at the expense of the present. 

Lotties reply was triumphant :— 

(Without date.) 

"Venice. 

'^ SiE, — ♦ * * I return thanks to you, the whole Academy, 
and the worthy members of it, for the justice they do me. * * * 
I conceive that the partisans of Signer Buononcini are dis- 
pleased with the Academy and with me, and I could wish to be 
master of the art of musick which is lost, that had the power of 
raising and calming the passions. I think, however, that they 
do not much consult the honour of their friend; because, by sepa- 
rating from the Academy, they show a resentment which might 
be just were the dispute about an air only; but for a madrigal 
indeed it is too much, since Signor Buononcini can make others 
equal and much superior. * * * I submit to the commandment 
of the Academy ; therefore I inclose some papers from Vienna 
and from Venice, sufficient even for those who have hated the 
truth. * * * Among these you will also find a madrigal for 
five voices, which I composed at Dresden when I was in the ser- 
vice of that Court; and you will know it to be grist from the 
same mill. I know not whether this will have the fortune to be 
attributed to any other ; but should it happen so, I shall equally 
comfort myself with the reflection that my parts are not thought 
mean, when people are found who are willing to adopt them for 
their own.'^ 

"September 9, 1731, Venice. 
" The imdet- written attests upon my oath, in relation to the 
madrigal for five voices set to musick, upon the words ' In una 
oiepe ombrosa,^ &c., as it appears at present in the printed book 
of Signor Antonio Lotti, organist of the Ducal Chapel of 
St. Mark, that I saw the said madrigal in the rough draught 
while it was yet composing, with the alterations and rasures of 
some notes as the work went on ; and also that I heard it prac- 
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tised Beveral times — sometimes in parts^ sometimes entire^ in the 
presence of several persons ; and I myself caused it afterwards 
to be printed with the other duetti, terzetti, Sec., by Antonio 
Bartoli^ at the proper charge of the said printer^ he giving 
29 copies to the author. 

'^ I. Gio. Franc. Mabia Bettoni, attested as above." 

Michael Angelo Gasparini declares^ for his part^ that he 
knew Lotti in 1686, with their master, Sig. Legrenzi, and that 
the madrigal was by him. Finally, the Abb6 Pietro Farati, 
''Poet to his Cesarian and Catholic Majesty," afi&rms, from 
Vienna, in Austria, the 27th of July, 1731, that he wrote the 
words '^ In una siepe," for Lotti, and that he gave them to him, 
and that he saw him set them to music. 

Whereupon the English Academy wrote the following letter 
to Lotti : — 

Letter to Signor Lotti (undated,) 

♦ ^^^ ^^0 ^^0 ^^0 ^^^ ^M^ 

#^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

"The testimonies. Dear Sir, you transmitted to us have 
had their due weight with us, and abundantly confirm us in the 
good opinion we had before conceived of you. It can be no 
disagreeable news to you to hear that we have sent them, toge- 
ther with the several letters that have passed between us, to be 
printed. 

'^ By the ship called the Ruby, you will receive from us two 
pieces of musick, the work of two English masters, Thos. TaUis 
and William Bird ; the latter, organist and composer to Henry 
VIII., the former, master of the royal chapel in the reign of the 
same king. When you cast your eye upon those pieces, you 
will clearly perceive that true and solid musick is not in its 
infancy with us, and that, whatever some on your side of the 
Alps may imagine to the contrary, the muses have of old time 
taken up their abode in England^ so that to our ancestors, in 
whose footsteps we tread, it is that we are chiefly indebted for 
what we know and practise, and we dutifully acknowledge the 
obligation. 
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^'We have great things in design for tlie farther advance- 
ment of the harmonic science^ which shall be made known to 
you at proper opportunities. 

9|c 3|c 3)c :ic :ic ;|c :ic 

*' Adieu^ most worthy brother Academician.^' 

The protege of Marlborough, in shutting his door to Lotties 
first answer, left no doubt in any reasonable mind of the reality 
of the forgery. People were the more astonished, because he 
was capable of composing a much better madrigal than the 
Venetian. But the theft was proved, and the Handelists did 
not fiEdl to make as much of it as possible. Bononcini had at 
first thought he would extricate himself by audacity, but when 
once the affair was taken up, he left England immediately, 
doubtless hoping to divert attention by making people believe 
that he did not interest himself about the question. It was at 
the end of May, 1731, that he refused to receive the Academy's 
letter, and the Daily Courant, of the 80th of the following' June, 
announces his departure for France. He returned in 1732 j for, 
on the 14th of June in that year, we have seen above that he pro- 
duced a pastoral at Covent Garden. Perhaps he thought that his 
absence had silenced discussion; but the Academy, on the con- 
trary, hastened to publish the pamphlet which destroyed him, and 
he left England for ever, in 1733, after having preserved, through- 
out the whole of the discussion, a silence which was conformable 
with the arrogance of his character. When his fall was certain, 
he did not abase himself any further by attempting a defence ; 
but quitted the country. Silence is the only shadow beneath 
which culpability can retire with dignity. We find him after- 
wards carrying across Europe his astonishing facility of compo- 
sition, and associating himself, in spite of his morose disposition, 
with a schemer who pretended that he had discovered the philo- 
sopher's stone ; imtil he died, almost a centenarian, in solitude 
and obscurity — ^the merited punishment of an ill-spent life. 
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In spite of Bononcini's fall, his factioD did not the le«B con- 
tinue the war against Handel. On the 13th of June, 1733, as 
We have seen, they held a sort of coalition conference with Sene- 
sino. Their great adversary seems to have regarded the storm 
which was brewing around hitn with a calm, untroubled eye ; for, 
having finished Athaiia on the 7th of June, he went tranquilly to 
introduce it at a Public Act of the University of Oxford. 

What is called a Public Act is the ceremony which takes 
place every year, for conferring the degrees of tlie University 
after an examination. This lasts three or four days; the 
mornings of which arc devoted to science and the evenings to 
pleasure. The Memoirs of Thomas Heame (a Master of Arts 
belonging to St. Edmund's Hall,' one of the Colleges of the Uni- 
versity of O.tford), published very recently, declare that Handel 
was directly invited by the Vice-Chancellor of this University : — 

" 1733, July 5, — One Handell, a foreigner (who, they say, 
was horn at Hanover}, being desired to come to Oxford, to per- 
form iu musick at this Act, in which lie hath great skill, is come 
down, the Viec-Chanceilor (Dr. Holmes) having requested him 

■ RtUqvia Heantianai TUe BcmnEns of T. ncarn;, M.A., of S(. Edmand'a Hall] 
1j«iug Exlrncti of hia US. DiBri««. Collected V P. Blibs. Oxford, 1856. 
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BO todl^ KoS, u an awoaragement, to alknr Idin the bmefil of 
the Theater both Viefive the Act he^m and ■fio' it. Aecari- 

'■ ingl}') he hath published p^m for a pafonnanoe to-diy, at 

5s. a ticket. This po^vmanee be^an a bttie aft^ fire o'clock 
in the erening. TKia ia an innoratioii. The [darcxs mi^it be 

) * as well permitted to come and act." 

' " July G.^Tbe [dajers being denied coming to Oxford bj the 

Vice-Chancellor, and that very li^tlj, tho" they mi^it as wdl 

I have been here as Handdl and (hia lowsy crew) a great nnmber 

, of foireign fidlere, they went to Abbington, and yesterday b^an to 

act there, at which were present many gownsmen from Oxford. 

"July 8. — Half an boor after fire o'clock, yesterday in the 
afternoon, was another performance at St. a ticket, in the 
Theater by Mr. Handell for his own benefit, continuing till about 
e^t o'clock. — N.B. His book (not worth Id.) he sells for Is." 
"CetbonunB uiiiT^eDt D'aiiM pM la mtuiqnt.''— Jiylftnba. 
I have also met with tiro old pamphlets, in which are to be 
found new and more conclusive evidence of what the composer 
did at Oxford:— TA* Oxford Act, a.d. 1733, "Thursday, the 
5th of July. About five o'clock the great Mr. Handel shew'd 
away with his Either, an oratorio, or sacred drama, to a very 
numerous audience, at five shillings a ticket." 

On the 6th no music. On Saturday, the 7th : — "The Che- 
valier Handel very judidonsly, forsooth, ordered oat tickets for 
his Esther this evening again. 

" Some of the company that had found themselves but very 
scambliugly entertained at our dry disputations, took it into their 
heads to try how a little fiddling would sit upon them. 

" Such aa cou'dn't attend before, squeezed in with as much 
alacrity as others strove to get out, so that e're his myrmidons 
cou'd gain their posts, he found that he had little likelihood to 
be at such a loss for a house as, once upon a time, folks say he 
vas. 

" So that notwithstanding the barbarous and inhuman com- 
bination of such a parcel of unconscionable chaps, he disposed, 
it seenUj of most of his tickets, and had, as you may guess, a 
pretty mottley appearance into the bargain." 
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On Sunday^ the 8th of July^ '' at the church in the morning, 
Mr. HandeFs Te Deum was performed ; and in the eyening, the 
* Jubilate' to the Te Deum.** Therefore it was the Utrecht Te 
Deum which was played. On Monday, no music. On Tues- 
day : — '' The company in the evening were entertained with a 
spick and span new oratorio, called Athalia, One of the royal 
and ample had been saying, that truly it was his opinion that 
the theater was erected for other guise purposes, than to be 
prostituted to a company of squeeking, bawling, outlandish 
singsters, let the agreement be what it wouM. This morning, 
Wednesday, July the 11th, there was, luckily enough, for the 
benefit of some of HandePs people, a serenata in their grand 
hall. In the evening, AthaliavrB;^ served up again; but the next 
night he concluded with his oratorio of Deborah.** 

It is not easy to determine whether the writer was a friend 
or an enemy of "the Chevalier Handel;'* but the "barbarous 
and inhuman combination of such a parcel of unconscionable 
chaps,'* leads to the inference that some enemies had followed 
him to Oxford. 

The second pamphlet is a piece of buffoonery, in the form of 
a ballad-opera, in which the Oxford under-graduates, accom- 
panied by young ladies, complain that these solemnities bring 
them into ruinous expenses : — 

** Thoughtless. — In the next place, there's the furniture of my room procur'd me 
some tickets to hear that bewitching music, that cursed Handel, with his confounded 
oratorios ; I wish him and his company had been yelling in the infernal shades below. 

** Haughty. — Our cases run in a parallel ; nay, 'tis worse with me, for I question 
whether my gaping herd of creditors won't be for sequestring my fellowship or not. 
I don't see what occasion we had for this Act, unless it was to ruin us all. It would 
have been much more prudent, I think, had it pass'd in the negative ; fbr I am sure it 
has done more harm than good amongst us ; no one hasgain'd anything by it but 
Mr. Handel and his crew." 

As the tickets were sold for five shillings each, these gentle- 
men, to be ruined, must have been accompanied by a great many 
young ladies. Nevertheless, the attendance was certainly very 
great, and the composer must have gained a great deal of money. 
The Gcntleman^s Magazine for July, in the same year, reports 
that Athalia was received at Oxford ^^with vast applause, before 
an audience of 3700 persons.' ' 
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This oratorio^ which the author afterwards produced fre- 
quently in London, was the cause of the diploma of a doctor 
of music being offered to Handel ;^ but he refused it. Of what 
service could such a degree be to him ? On being asked one 
day why he did not take his degree, he replied, " Vat de dyfil 
I trow my money away for dat wich de blockhead wish ? I no 
want.*'* 

The name of Montagnana is to be found upon the MS. of 
Athalia, and he therefore at that time still remained with 
Handel; but a very short time afterwards he joined Senesino. 
Signora Bertolli and Celeste Gismondi, two of the principal 
songstresses of the company, had deserted from the beginning, 
''to enlist under the banner of the barons.'^ Signora Strada 
alone remained faithful to the great man, who continued to 
present a determined front, and seemed to defy the tempest ; 
for he was of the family of oaks, which will break rather than 
bend. 

It appears that, with his usual resolufton and activity, he 
went to the Continent to engage a new company. Hawkins 
says that, ''at the end of his engagement with Heidegger, 
Handel, together with old Mr. Smith, went abroad in quest of 
singers. In Italy, he heard Farinelli, and also Carestini ; and, 
which is very strange, preferring the latter, he engaged with 
him, and returned to England. With this assistance he ven- 
tured to undertake an opera in the Haymarket on his own 
bottom.''* The partnership with Heidegger, it is certain, did 
not terminate before the month of June, 1734; and it is not 
less certain, as will presently be seen, that it was at Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, and not at the Haymarket, that Handel commenced 
the career of impressario ; finally, his company of 1734 did not 
contain any new artist. But Hawkins frequently confounds 
both times and facts ; and it is more than probable that Handel 

' The doctorsliip of music, wLIcli was established in England bejond 1450, 
18 a degree conferred by the UuiTersities of Oxford and Cambridge, where there are 
composition classes. To obtain a diploma, it is only necessary to write, in a passable 
manner, a cantata for eight voices, provided always that you can add to the cantata 
a snm of one hundred guineas. This degree is not much sought afler now-a-days. 

' A. B.,C , Dario Mutico, ^ Hawkins, page 876. 
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made this journey wliilst he was still in partnership with Hei- 
degger, when he returned from Oxford, from July to the end 
of September, 1733. His Ariadne is signed on the 5th of 
October. He reopened the season at the Haymarket on the 30th 
of October, with an entirely new Italian company : — Scalzi, the 
two sisters Negri, Sg*. Durastanti (who reappeared after ten 
years' absence), and Carestini,* who made his d^but on the 4th 
of December, 1733, in Cajus Fabricius, a pasticcio opera. 

But, in the meantime, his enemies were not inactive ; they 
had engaged Farinelli, the prodigy of singers, and Signora 
Cuzzoni returned. Forpora and Arrigoni were engaged as com- 
posers,* under the direction of Lord Cooper. Such was the 
coalition, which commenced operations at Lincoln's Inn Theatre, 
on the 29th of December, 1733,' with the Ariadne of Porpora, 
written (says the libretto of Paolo RoUi), " per la nobilita Bri- 
tannica." The general rehearsal took place four days before the 
opening, at the house of the Prince of Wales. The Daily Post, 
Tuesday, December "SSth, 1733, says: — "Last night there was a 
rehearsal of a new opera at the Prince of Wales's house in the 
royal gardens in Pall Mall, where was present a great concourse 
of the nobility and quality of both sexes." Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, joined for some time the opposition against Handel ; 
but he very soon recovered from that folly, to which he doubtless 
only yielded for the purpose of vexing his father. So fond was 
he of this, that it would not be astonishing to find in some 
memoir that he tried to walk upon his head for the purpose of 
acting in a contrary manner to his father.* 

1 Carestini, a man of distinguished character, was a male soprano, a good ma- 
Biclan, and gifted with a magnificent voice. Colman and the book of Pamatso in 
Festa spell his name Carestino. He is sometimes sumamed Cusanino, because the 
Cnsani family in Milan had taken him under their protection from the age of twelve 
years. 

' See Fetis and Choron, Arrigoni produced at London, in 1734, an opera called 
Fernando. (Fetis.) 

' Daily Journal, 

^ The Royal Family of England at that time offered a reyolting spectacle. King 
George the Second, like Louis the Fourteenth, exposed to the whole world the 
indecencies of his amours. Both he and his wife had conceived against their son 
Frederick a violent and implacable antipathy, and they, who owed at least to their 
subjects an example of good manners, did not hesitate to make them witnesses of 
the scandal of their family quarrels. The London i>at7y Post extracts the following 
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Handel gave^ successivelj^ Semiramis on the 30th of October, 
Caju8 Fabricius on the 4th of Pecember, and Arbacea on the 
5th of January, 1734. Burney, in furnishing these dates, says 
that the names of the composers of these works are unknown, 
but that ''in all probability they were old dramas adjusted to 
airs selected from the works of different masters/' and the 
acute Doctor was not deceived. The three scores are to be 
found in a complete state in Smith's collection. Arbacea is 
nothing but the Artaxerxes of Metastasio, imder the name of 
one of the principal personages in that poem. These three 
MSS. are indeed very curious, and cast a new light on the 
proceedings of the master. All the airs, which are by authors 
whose names are not known, are in Smith's handwriting, 
and all the recitatives are in that of Handel. This appears to 
be clearly explicable in the following manner: — In spite of 
his prodigious fecundity, Handel could not satisfy the desire 
for novelty which was prevalent in his time; and not having, 
and perhaps not wishing for, a composer who could assist 
him, he selected some old poem, and employed Smith to 
arrange the airs with music of which the origin is no longer 
discoverable; and, for his part, he took the trouble to unite the 
whole with recitatives, which he could write very rapidly. If I 
am not mistaken, these pasticcios, which count for nothing in 
his works, should certainly add to the admiration which he in- 
spires, for they increase the sum of work of all kinds which was 
accomplished by his indefatigable powers. The three operas in 
question were given for the d4but of an entirely new company, 
and it is probable that they included many airs which the artists 
had brought with them from Italy, as being more particularly 
favourable to the exhibition of their talents. Every singer has 
his favourite airs. Arbacea contains, perhaps, a great deal of 
the principal part of the Artaaerae of Vinci, which Carestini had 
sung at Venice in 1730. 

Annonncement from theLondon GauUe of the 27th of Fehranry, 1728: — " His Majeftty 
having been informed that due regard has not been paid to his order of the 11th 
of September, 1737, has thought fit to declare that no person whatever, who shall 
go to pay their court to their Boyal Highnesses the Prince or Princess of Wales, 
shall be admitted into his Mi^esty's pretence at any of his royal palaces. — Gbavton." 

11 
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On the 26tli of January, 1'7S4, he more directlj accept e d the 
challenge of the nobles with another Ariadne, of his own com- 
position. This similarity of name appears to have been fortaitooa. 
Handel's MS. is dated on the 5th of October, two months and a 
half before the representation of Porpora's AriadMe. At that 
time, people did not hesitate to make nse of sabrjects, and even 
also of poems, which had been treated by others. Many of 
the lyrical dramas of Metastasio (notably Cyrus) have been 
set to mnsic by five or six composers, all cotemporaries of each 
other. 

According to Hawkins, Ariadne "ia of a not yery elevated 
style, and is calculated to please the vulgar. Handel said that 
he wrote it in order to recover the favour of the nobility, whom 
he was sensible he bad displeased in some of his most elaborate 
compositions.^^ The stroke is cruel, but Sumey does not admit 
that the composer succeeded in what he aimed at ; he declares, 
on the contrary, that, in the midst of a similar crisis, Handel 
seems to have developed all his faculties in the new opera with 
greater vigour than ever. 

The minuet in Ariadne became very popular. Bumey 
says : — ^' It must have had a very striking eflfect in the theatre, 
as it was not played as a part of the overture, but, after the 
curtain was drawn up, as a symphony to the first scene, where 
Minos receives the tribute of Athenian youths and virgins. 
It being first played j^i^^o, without wind instnunents, and 
afterwards forte, with french-horns and hautbois, surprised 
and pleased the audience in an uncommon manner at that 
time.'' 

In Bickman^s Musical Entertainer we find ^^ The Submis- 
sive Admirer — ' How is it possible V Set by Mr. Handel.'* This 
is merely a song set to the minuet. We find again, "How is it 
possible? set by Mr. Handel,'* in Universal Harmony, 1745. 

By a very singular coincidence, the two Ariadnes had nine- 
teen representations apiece. That by Handel was printed in 
its entirety, but only the "favourite songs" of Porpora's opera 
have been engraved. 

Whilst the rivals were engaged in the struggle, jokers turned 
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it into ridicule. Amongst the book advertisements of the Gen- 
tleman 8 Magazine for November, 1733, the following may be 
found : — '' Do you know what you are about ? or, a Protestant 
Alarm to Great Britain, proving our late theatric squabble to be 
a type of the present contest for the Crown, and that the division 
between Handel and Senesino has more in it than we imagine. 
Also, that the latter is no Eunuch, but a Jesuit in disguise. 
Price 6d.'' 

Jests were very abundant. The London Magazine for 
January, 1734, publishes " A Treaty of Peace,^^ which is more 
lengthy than amusing, the thirteenth clause of which is as fol- 
lows : — "Article 13. The most high and puissant John Frederick 
Handel, Prince Palatine of the Haymarket; the most sublime 
John James Heidegger, Count of the Most Sacred and Holy 
Roman Empire,* and the Most Noble and Illustrious Signor 
Senesino, little Duke of Tuscany, do engage for themselves, 
their heirs, and successors, to become guarantees for the due 
performance and execution of all, every and singular the articles 
of this present treaty. Done in the Camp in New Palace Yard, 
before Westminster Hall, this 28th day of November, in the 
year of our Lord 1733.^' Such pieces of witticism were much 
admired, but it is obvious that they were not always very good. 
Those which have a refined wit, and whose style is sufficiently 
' elegant to render them tolerable, are rare. The Addisons, the 
Arbuthnots, the Yoltaires, and the Montesquieus do not abound. 
After all, Handel could not have been very much annoyed at 
these blunted pin-pricks ; and he had, besides, the conscience of 
having right on his side. 

After Ariadne, he produced the serenata of Parnasso in 
Fesia, an allegorical piece, brought out for the celebration of 
the marriage of the Princess Anne of England to the deformed 
Prince of Orang3. The Daily Journal of Monday, the 11th of 
March, 1734, announces: — ''On Wednesday, 13th instant, will 
be performed Parnasso in Festa, or Apollo and the Muses 
celebrating the Marriage of Thetis and Peleus; a serenata. 
Being an essay of several difTerent sorts of harmony. To 
begin at six o^clock.^' 
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Besides this adyertisement^ the same number of the DaUy 
Journal contains the following paragraph : — 

" We hear, amongst other publick diversions that are pre- 
pared for the solemnity of the approaching nuptials, there is to 
be performed at the Opera House in the Haymarket^ on 
Wedn^day next, a serenata called Pamasso in Festa. The 
fable is Apollo and the Muses celebrating the Marriage of 
Thetis and Peleus. There is one standing scene, which is 
Mount Parnassus, on which sit Apollo and the Muses, assisted 
with other proper [meaning appropriate] characters emblematic 
cally dressed, the whole appearance being extremely magnificent. 
The musick is no less entertaining, being contrived with so 
great a variety, that all sorts of musick are properly introduced 
in single songs, duettoes, &c., intermixed with choruses, some- 
what in the style of oratorios. People have been waiting with 
impatience for this piece, the celebrated Mr. Handel having 
exerted his utmost skill in it.'' 

This has all the peculiar symptoms of " the puff;** and to 
have reduced Handel to that, is an additional reproach against 
the enemies who were leagued against him. On the following 
day, the 14th of March, the Daily Courant informs us that — 
'* Yesterday evening, their Majesties, his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, with the rest of the Royal Family, and his 
Serene Highness the Prince of Orange, went to the theatre in 
the Haymarket, and saw a serenata called Parnasso in Festa, or 
Apollo and the Muses celebrating the Marriage of Thetis and 
Peleus." But we do not find a single word to inform us of 
what his imperishable majesty the public thought of this "essay 
of several difierent sorts of harmony." 

In point of fact, the serenata de circonatance was com- 
posed like all pieces de circonstance. Thirteen of the airs and 
songs only are new :* the rest are borrowed from Athalia, which 
had only then been performed twice at Oxford. Bumey, who 
made a comparative analysis of the two works, says : — " The 
Italian words are adjusted to the music with such intelligence 
and attention to the accent and expression, that if we were not 

» See " Catalogue," 1734. 
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acquainted with the new and particular occasion on which Par^ 
nasso was prepared, it would be diflScult to discover whether the 
music was originally composed for that serenata or for Athalia.'* 

The author afterwards introduced into Athalia many of the 
novelties belon^ng to this semi-patfliccio serenata. 

Only one Wedding Anthem by Handel is known, that which 
was composed in 1736 for the marriage of the Prince of Wales; 
but he arranged another, which has never been mentioned, for 
the marriage of the Princess Anne.* I have the MS. of this in 
the collection which belonged to Smith, and I subjoin the 
analysis, for which I am indebted to Mr. Eophino Lacy : — 

Chorus: "This is the day;*' made out of "The mighty 
power,'* in Athalia. 

Air (bass) : 'f Blessed is the man that hath a virtuous wife;" 
made out of " Gentle airs," in ditto. 

Air (sop.) : "A good wife is a good portion;" made out of 
" Thro* the land," in ditto. 

Air (ten.) : " Strength and honour are her clothing;" made 
out of " Circonda in lor vite," in Pamaaso. 

Recitative (bass): "As the sun," J xi. 

Air (bass): " Her children arise up," 1 . , , . ' 

[ Athalia, 

Chorus : " We shall remember thy name. ^ , 

.„,.,. „ ■ ment of the 7th 

Allelujah, Amen." 

\ Chandos Anthem. 

This is truly an anthem for a wedding, where everything 
tends to the honour of the bride. The words of the Wedding 
Anthem of 1736, on the contrary, are chosen more in honour of 
the husband : — " Thy wife shall be ;" " Lo, thus shall the man 
be blessed ;" &c. 

It can be- satisfactorily proved that this pasticcio anthem was 
really sung at the marriage for which Handel wrote Parnasso in 
Festa. The Daily Post of the 19th of October, 1733, announces: — 
" We hear a fine anthem, composed by Dr. Greene for the nup- 
tials of Frederick, Prince of Orange, and Anne, Princess Royal, 
is to be performed by Mr. Gates, Mr. Hughes, and Mr. Rowe, 
and the children of the Chapel Royal at St. James." 
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The Prince of Orange arrived in En^and on tbc 6tli of 
November, 1733; but, becoming aerioady ill, hia marriage, 
which had been fixed for the 12th of November, waa put off until 
the month of March, 1734. 

It may be that the Prinoeaa, who always showed a great par- 
tiality for Handel, preferred to have anything by him rather than 
the workof Greene, the official composer to the Chapel BoyaL Bnt 
whether this waa so or not, the following paragraph in the Ixmr 
don Magazine for March, 1734, proves that it was h«r favoorite's 
music that was sung at her marriage : — '' After the (Nrgan had 
played some time. His Highness the Prince of Orange led 
the Princess Royal to the rails of the altar and kneeled down, 
and then the Lord Bishop of London perfcMcm'd the service; 
after which the bride and bridegroom arose and retired to 
their places, whilst a fine anthem, composed by Mr. Handell, 
was performed by a great number of voices and instruments.'' 

It is impossible to doubt that this '^ fine Anthem, composed 
by Mr. HandeU,^^ was that of which the MS. is in my possession. 
Unhappily, as has been shown, it contains nothing new ; every- 
thing is taken from the two works which were then under his 
hand, Aihalia and Parnasso, It seems to have been very 
hastily written. The music is in the handwriting of Smith, and 
all the words in that of the master, who reserved to himself the 
application of them to the morceaux which he had pointed out to 
his secretary. Nevertheless, his own notation may be recog- 
nized in many places, where the new words required some alter- 
ation. This Anthem has no place among the works of the 
master, being a mere pasticcio; but the MS. is not without a 
very great interest, not only as being a long autograph by him, 
but as throwing a light upon the article in the London Magazine, 
In the midst of the painful circumstances which surrounded 
him, Ilaudel displayed indomitable energy and activity. Even 
from among the dry bones of the advertising columns we may 
pick up living proofs of his efibrts. After Ariadne, on the 
26th of January, 1734, and Pamassa in Fesla, on the 13th of 
March, came the revivals of Deborah, on the 2nd and 9th of 
April ; of Sosarme, on the 27th of April ; of Acie, on the 6th of 
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May ; and on the 4th of June, of Pastor Fido, completely re- 
arranged. The Dai/y Jot^rnal of the Ist of June, 1734, an- 
nounees: — "On Thursday, the 4th of June, at the King^s 
Theatre, in the Haymarket, will be performed an opera called 
Pastor Fidoy composed by Mr. Handell, intermixed with choruses. 
The scenery after a particular manner.^' The scenery after a 
particular manner. Poor Handel ! 

The book of Pastor Fido, as produced in the Haymarket in 
1734, is inscribed " Second Edition, with large Additions." An 
analysis of the rearrangement will be found in the "Catalogue.'' 
It was repeated eight times, between the 4th and the 29th of 
June, which was the last performance of the season. Vide Daily 
Journal for the 29th of June : — " Pastor Fido, last time of per- 
forming.'' 

It was in 1734 also that he brought out the celebrated 
Hautbois Cohcertos^ Opera 3*, which had been previously written 
at different epochs. These were great compositions for two 
violins, two hautboys, two flutes, two viols, two bassoons, two 
violoncellos, and a thorough bass. They might be called sym- 
phonies. A certain prominence which is given to the haut- 
boy, is the cause of the too modest title which disguises their 
importance. The hautboy was one of Handel's favourite instru- 
ments. Every author speaks of these compositions of instrumen- 
tal music as masterpieces. The second and the fourth, which 
are more especially renowned, were performed at the commemo- 
ration of 1784. The Society for the Concerts of Ancient Music 
constantly revived them. Burney says that, on the 20th of 
June, 1716, Amadis was performed "for the benefit of the In- 
strumental Music" [orchestra], and that "it was perhaps on this 
occasion that Handel composed his admirable Fourth Hautboy 
Concerto, for a long time known under the name of the Orchestra 
Concerto.'* That the conjecture of the astute Doctor is perfectly 
just, there are two proofs ; in the first place, the advertisement 
of the performance, which is thus expressed — " to which will be 
added two new symphonies ;" and, in the next place, in the col- 
lection of " Overtures for Concerts," published by Walsh (in 
which there are two overtures to Amadigt), the second is a 
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reproduction of the Fourth Hautboy Concerto, which^ on that 
account^ is also called '^ the Second Ocerture in Amadigi,*' 

Let me record it once that, the following year (1735)/ the 
Six Fugues or Voluntaries for Organ or Harpsichord appeared. 
In that kind of composition Handel had no rival but Bach. 

The partnership which he had entered into with Heide^er, 

■ 

who was principal lessee of the Haymarket Theatre, came to an 
end with the season of 1734. Heidegger immediately gave up 
the theatre to the rival Italian company of Lincoln^s Inn Fields. 
His partner had, therefore, a good opportunity of retreating 
from the contest without the least appearance of giving way. 
He might have retired to his tent to enjoy the £600 which he 
annually received in the way of pensions, and which were always 
regularly paid. But he would not do so. To oppose himself to an 
omnipotent class of society which had Farinelli with it was bold ; 
but with men of Handel's stamp, the stronger the enemy is, the 
less they are inclined to give way. He took the deserted theatre 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields, and alone, without assistance and at his 
own risk, he became an impressario. 

. . . . " Faites ouvrir le camp 

Je suis ce t^m^raire ou plut6t ce vaillant." — Le Cid. 

When the nobility saw him assume this attitude, they became 
still more vehemently irritated against him ; the few friends who 
had remained on his side abandoned him; the spirit of their 
order became mixed up in the matter, and between that order 
and him, therefore, there was open war. Whoever refused to 
renounce him had no hope of any favour from the aristocracy, 
and as it became fashionable to despise Mr. Handel, every 
upstart took care to do so. Fielding refers to this foolish 
mania in Tom Jones: — "It was Mr. Western's custom every 
afternoon, as soon as he was drunk, to hear his daughter play on 
the harpsichord, for he was a great lover of music, and perhaps, 
had he lived in town, might have passed for a connoisseur, for he 
always excepted against the finest compositions of Mr. Handel."^ 

But at this juncture the witty Arbuthnot fought vigorously 

> See *' Catalogue of Works". ^ Quoted by Mr. Townscnd. 
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the battle of his friend. On the 12th of February, 1734, two 
months after the opening of the theatre patronized by the nobi- 
lity, and without dreading their displeasure, he published a 
satire, entitled "Harmovy in an Uproar; a Letter to Frederick 
Handel, Esq., Master of the Opera-house in the Haymarket, 
from Hurlothrumbo Johnson, Esq., Composer Extraordinary to 
all the Theatres in Great Britain, excepting that of the Hay- 
market, in which the rights and merits of both O: s [operas] 

are properly considered.^'* 

The satirist declares to the great composer : — " You must 
know then. Sir, that I have been told, and made to understand 
by your betters. Sir, that of late you have been . . .• insolent^ 
audacious, impudent, and saucy, and a thousand things else, Sir 
(that don't become you), worse than all that.'' 

He then advises him: — ''Go then, thou mistaken mortal, 
prostrate thyself before these Grand Signiors; yield to their 
most imreasonable demands ; let them spurn and buffet thee ; 
talk not foolishly of merit, justice, or honour, and they may 
prove so gracious as to let thee live and starve." 

' He then goes on to inform him that he is ''called upon in 
this solemn manner, before an unbiased judge, and the most 
honourable, impartial, numerous grand jury that ever appeared 
npon any trial. I hope you will behave like a gentleman, own 
yourself guilty at once, and save us a great deal of time and 
trouble." Handel is then summoned to appear, and is put upon 
his trial : — 

" Court. — Frederic Handel, hold up your hand. Know, you 
are brought to answer to the several following high crimes and 
misdemeanors committed upon the wills and understandings, 
and against the peace of our Sovereign Lord the Mobility of 
Great Britain, particularly this metropolis. Imprimis — You are 
charged with having bewitched us for the space of twenty years 
past. Secondly — You have most insolently dared to give us 
good musick and harmony, when we wanted and desired bad. 
Thirdly — You have most feloniously and arrogantly assumed to 
yourself an uncontrolled property of pleasing us, whether we 

^ MuceUaneoui Workt o/Arbuthnot, 2 toIs. 
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would or no ; and have often been so bold as to charm us when 
we were positively resolved to be out of humour. How say you. 
Sir, are you guilty to the said charge or no ?" 

'^Prisoner. — Guilty of the whole charge. 

" Clerk of the Court. — Frederic Handel, look full at the 
Courts and make three bows. 

" Court. — Sirrah— Demme, we say— Sirrah ! what has your 
stupidity to offer in your defence, that sentence of annihilation 
should not be immediately pronounced against you for daring to 
oppose our mighty wills and pleasures. — Well said us ! 

" Prisoner. — Most noble noble, right honourable, and super* 
latively excellent — 

" Court. — Go on, scoundrel. 

" Prisoner. — I am almost confounded at being thus arraigned 
before so august an assembly of the wisest heads of the nation ; 
and to appear as a criminal^ where, though I am guilty of the 
charge^ I am innocent of any orime, as ignorant of any real 
accusation. Wherein have I offended ? 

" Court. — ^Why, you saucy do you pretend 

to impeach the honour, sense, or power of the Court? Wherein 
have you offended ? Unparallell'd audaciousness ! when we 
have said you have offended. Scoundrel 1 you're as impudent 
as a red-hot poker, which is enough to put any face out of 
countenance. But, sirrah, if you are not guilty by law, we'll 
prove it logically. No man is brought to this bar, but who is 
guilty. You are brought to this bar. Ergo : Do you under- 
stand a syllogism, rascal ? No man at the Old Bailey ever had 
a fairer trial for his life ; away with him, gaoler, to the con- 
demned hole, till the warrant is signed. 

"Now, Sir (continues Hurlothrombo), you may think this 
usage very severe ; but to show you upon what a weak founda- 
tion you build your pretences to support an opera, I '11 prove by 
twenty.five substantial reasons, that you are no more of a com- 
poser, nor know no more of musick than you do of algebra. 
First then. Sir, have you taken your degrees ? Boh ! ha, ha, 
ha ! Are you a doctor, Sir ? Ah, ah ! A fine composer, indeed, 
and not a graduate. Fie, fie^ you might as well pretend to be a 
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judge^ without having been ever called to the bar ; or pretend to 
be a bishop^ and not a christian. Why Dr. Pushpin and Dr. Slue^ 
laugh at you^ and scorn to keep you cojnpany ; and they have 
vowed to me^ that it is scarcely possible to imagine how much 
better they composed after the commencement gown was thrown 

over their shoulders than before; it was as if a musical had 

laid hands upon them^ and inspired them with the enthusiasm 
of harmony. Secondly, Sir, I xmderstand you have never read 
Euclid, are a declared foe to all the proper modes, and forms, 
and tones of musick, and scorn to be subservient to, or tied up 
by rules genius cramped. Thirdly, Sir, it has been objected to 
you, I believe with some truth (for I never knew one man take 
your part in it), that you can no more dance a Cheshire horn- 
pipe than you can fly down a rope from PauPs Church ; a com- 
poser, and not dance a Cheshire round ! Incredible I But, as 
for my fifth reason. Sir, by G — d, you have made such musick 
as never man did before you, nor, I believe, never will be thought 
of again when you're gone .... Finally : It has been 
made manifest to the religious part of your audiences, that you 
have practised sorcery upon His Majesty's liege subjects. 

^* But to come a little nearer to the merits of the cause, and 
give you a wound where you think yourself most secure : ' your 
party very confidently, and with an air of wisdom, give out that 
you are all very much surprised that so weighty a part of the 
grand legislature should employ both their time and money so ill, 
as in setting up one opera-house to ruin another, without ever 
giving the appearance of a formal reason for acting so ; when 
their precious hours and vast parts might, at this critical junc- 
ture, be of infinite service to their country, when we are almost 
at a loss how to behave.' 

. " Mighty pretty, truly — how charmingly wise and sententious! 
Notable speech-makers indeed ! How murder will out ! Does 
not this objection alone make good all that we have been disputing 
about these three hours ? Is it not obvious that so many great 
men, mighty great men (who are so overloaded with the burthen 
of publick affairs, that all common necessaries of life are neglected 

' Peposch* and Greene. 
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to attend that service), would ever have taken all this trouble 
about so . . . paltry a fellow as yon? Had not your in- 
solence, arrived to sucb an unparalleled pitch of audaciousness^ 
that it quite threatened the utter ruin of the nation, had they 
not timely stood in the gap made in our liberties and properties 
by your musick, the torrent, in another year or two, might have 
swept away — God knows what. But like true patriots, they 
interposed, and ventured lives and fortunes to save us. Nor is 
it these mighty men alone that would devour you, the whole 
musical world is united against you,^^ &;c. 

This satire shows with what kind of opposition and what 
redoubtable enemies Handel was engaged; but nothing could 
quell his courage, and it was spiritedly that he entered into a 
new phase of existence, in which he alone was to support the 
brunt of the war. 

** Moi senl; et c'est assez!" — Ihnerede. 

On the 5th of October, 1734, he opened the campaign in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields with revivals of Ariadne and Pastor Fido;^ 
but not finding the house convenient, he took Covent Garden 
Theatre, which had been lately built ; and by the beginning of 
the month of November he reproduced Pastor Fido there, which 
was this time preceded by an interlude. In the Theatrical 
Register we find: — "November 9th, 1734. Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden. By his Majesty's command, on Saturday next, 
will be performed Pastor Fido, an opera with several additions, 
intermixed with choruses; which will be preceded by a new 
draraatick entertainment in musick, called Terpsicore,^' A copy 
of the opera-book used at the performance, containing the opera 
and Terpsichore, under the name of Prologo, is in the British 
Museum. It is entitled, '^ Opera da Rappresentarsi nel Novo 
Reggio Tcatro di Covent Garden." Bumey is mistaken when 
he says' that the Prologo was given at the King's Theatre on 
the 18th of May. 

The Daily Journal of the 2l8t of March, 1734, fiimishes the 
programme of a performance at Covent Garden, for the benefit 

» Barney. a Page 377. 
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of Macllle. Sall^, in which we find " ' Les Charact^res de ? Amour/ 
in which will be expressed the various passions of love^ hj 
Madlle. SaU6." 

The success obtained by the French danseuse, at the English 
theatre^ probably gave Handel the idea of making her repeat 
her " Charactires/' Terpsichore (according to the analysis 
made of it by Mr. Lacy) is evidently a species of frame- 
work for such an entertainment. ApoUo^ addressing his tnelo- 
diosa ffermana, Erato^ explains to her that he has quitted Par* 
nassus in order to see his " new Academy^' {novo Museo), which 
is worthy of him^ of her^ and of Jupiter. This is enough to 
introduce a song on Jupiter, ^'Gran tonante/^ taken frt)m 
Pamasso in Festa, Apollo afterwaids asks Erato where her 
sister Terpsichore may be, and Erato replies that she cannot be 
far oflf. She then praises her '' intelligent feet," and Terpsichore 
appears to a prelude taken from Ptolemy. They then engage 
her in a duet, " Col tuoi piedi," to join with their harmonies, to 
which the choreographic goddess replies by a saraband to the 
melody of the duet. Apollo then desires her to express " the 
transports of a lover who desires to obtain the object of his 
passion," which she does by a jig. Erato afterwards begs her 
to represent the hopes and fears of a heart wounded by love ; 
and to give her an idea of what they wish, and probably also a 
little time to take breath, Erato and Apollo sing a second duet, 
" Tuoi passi son dardi," the music of which she takes in exe- 
cuting her pantomime. * Besides this there is an air and a duet, 
followed by dances; and then the three divinities suddenly 
disappear in the midst of a final chorus.^ 

If a little tablet of white marble, which I have seen in the 
hut of Peter the Great at Saardam is to be believed, the Em- 
peror Alexander said, when he visited the habitation of his 
ancestor, " Nothing is too small for a great man." But Handel 
had long ago proved the justice of this reflection, when he 
undertook to write a little ballet, intermixed with songs. 

It is a part of Terpsichore that Arnold published under the 
title of A Masque. Without knowing what he was doing, he 

> See " Catalogue of Work»." 
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gaye to the composition the name of the class to which it really 
belongs. The word "Masque '^ in England is equivalent to the 
French word " Intermede." In England^ as in France, they were 
performed at the Court and at the houses of the rich. The dances 
were executed, not by professional artists, but by the guests. 
Even princes themselves took part in them. We are told that * 
that voracious and sanguinary monarch Louis XIV., the King 
of the dragonnades, danced very gallantly.^ The seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries jumped about terribly. In reading the 
books and catalogues of music belonging to that epoch, we find 
dancing-airs and dancing-masters in every line; and what an 
immense variety of different steps 1 It must have been a very 
long, a very laborious, and a very fatiguing occupation to learn 
them all. Never surely did people give themselves so much 
trouble for amusement. The oddest thing was, that all these 

m 

choreographic entertainments partake of a solemn and lan- 
guorous character. Busby says that the Chaconne " is slow and 
graceful, graver than the Saraband, which it resembles.^^ But the 
Saraband (says Busby again) was itself "expressive and majestic.*' 
What, therefore, must have been the gravity of the Chaconne, 
when it was graver than the majestic Saraband ! Busby also 
informs us that the Musette was " of a tender character," and 
the Sicilienne "of a sweet and pastoral character;" and Mr. 
Lichtenthal says that the Passacaille was " a kind of Chaconne, 
with a moderated and rather melancholy movement." The Passa- 
caille must have been a Spanish dance — Passacalhy danced by . 
the people in the streets at the epoch of the Carnival ; whence 
the name, "passing in the street." Judging by their titles, many 
other dances were of Spanish origin. The Saraband must be 
the Moorish Zarabanda of Andalusia. Every nation has its 
dances, and has imprinted upon them its own character. The 
impetuous Irish invented the Jig ; the lively Italians the Salta- 
rella, the Corante, and the Volante ; and the French, with their 
disposition to go to extremes, have invented the Galop. But 

* This reminds me of a very witty reply by Lully, the King's ballet-master. 
One day, as he was preparing an intermide, he was told that 1^'s Majesty was tired 
of waiting. ''The King (said he) is the master, and so he may be as tired 
as he pleases." 
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(althougli Cicero has pretended that no man can dance without 
either being drunk or a fool) man is an animal so deplorably 
given to jumping, that every nation has reciprocally borrowed 
the choreographic inventions of every other. 

Each of these dances had its own special music^ the form of 
which sometimes found its way^ with the name^ into more 
serious compositions. Thus, we find a ^' Passacaille '' among 
the seven Sonatas or Trios of Handel. There are several to be 
found in the operas of the formidable Gluck. Scarcely any of 
the overtures in the eighteenth century was without a Jig, and still 
fewer concertos for the harpsichord without an Allemande. The 
musicians of the sixteenth century wrote an infinite number of 
pavanes; and the pavane was nothing but a dance. According to 
J. J. Rousseau's Diciionnaire de Musique, it was so called '^ be- 
cause the dancers made a sort of wheel, in looking at each 
other, as the peacocks do with their tails. To make the wheel 
the man would use his cape and his sword, which he wore in 
that dance; and it is by allusion to the vanity of that attitude 
that the reciprocal verb se pavaner (peacockify) was invented.'' 
Who does not deplore the loss of the peacock's dance? 

After Pastor Fido, and the Characters of LovSj expressed 
by Madlle. Sally's feet, Ariadne reappeared, and was performed 
imtil the 18th of December, 1734; when it was replaced by 
an Orestes — a pure pasticcio, which Handel took out of his 
own works. The score, entirely written by his own hand, is in 
Smith's collection. Afterwards, he caused his Ariodante to be 
represented on the 8th of January, 1735, in which Madlle. Sall^ 
figured in the final ballet.^ Ariodante was performed twelve 
times. 

^ She retnrned to France in the following year. On her return to the Grand 

Opera, "an ingenious gentleman,** says the General Advertuer, of the 10th of Jalj, 

1735, wrtfte an epigram upon her, the justice of which her reputation does not in. 

duce us to believe : — 

" Mistress Salle tonjours errante, 

£t qui partout vit m6contente, 

Sourde encore du bruit dcs sifflets, 

Le coeur gros, la bourse leg^re, 

Reyiens maudissaut les Anghiis, 

Comme en partant pour I'Angleterre, 

Elle maudissait let Fran^ais." 
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Rich, whilst he made room for Handel at Covent Garden, 
continued to direct it for his own profit, and derived some 
advantage from the extras which the great composer added to 
his entertainments. The Daily Journal for the 17th of April, 
1735, advertises : — " At Covent Garden the play of Henry 4th, 
with entertainments of dancing. The Grecian Sailors, as it was 
performed in the opera of Orestes; and a grand ballet, called the 
Faithful Shepherd, as performed in the opera of Pastor Fido.^' 

The company which the nobles were patronizing in the Hay- 
market, was then enjoying a great success with Hasse's master- 
piece, Artaxerzes, which had been performed since the 27th of 
October, 1734.^ Hasse, who had been sent for to London for 
the occasion, cried, " Then Handel is dead ! '^ and refused to 
come when he heard that he was not. M. Petis repeats, after 
Main waring, that he allowed himself to be tempted subsequently, 
and that he arrived in 1740, to superintend the production otArta- 
zerzes. This work, as we have just seen, was produced in 1734, 
and under the superintendence of Porpora. In 1740, both the rival 
theatres had died of inanition. Bumey, who follows step by step 
the progress of the quarrel, and who often refers to Hasse, never 
mentions his arrival in England. Hawkins states that he resisted 
all the endeavours which were made to induce him to come, 
^' not wishing to become a competitor with a man so greatly his 
superior.^' His Artaxerxes was sung by Farinelli, Montagnana, 
Senesino, and Signora Cuzzoni. 

In the face of so formidable a coalition, and in the midst 
of the distracting occupation of managership, Handel, whilst 
producing during the whole of Lent, from the 5 th of March 
to the 12th of April, fourteen performances of oratorios,' 
was still able to find both time and strength enough for com- 
position. On the 16th of April, 1735, he was in a condition 
to reopen the theatrical season with Alcina, which was finished 

^ Theatrical Register, 

^ Esther, " an oratorio, in English, with several new additions, both vocal and 
instrumental ; likewise two new concertos on the organ," on March 6th, 7th, 12th, 
14th, 19th, and 21st. 

Deboraht " with a new concerto on the organ ; also the 1st concerto in the 
oratorio of Esther,*' on March 26th, 28th, and Slst. 

Athalia, on April let, 2nd, 3rd, 9th, and 12th. (See Dailt/ Journal.) 
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on the 8th of April, and contained thirty-two airs, one duet, and 
four little choruses. Moreover, at each performance he directed 
the orchestra in person ; and at the performances of oratorios 
he played one, two, and sometimes even three concertos on the 
organ. Thus, the Daily Journal for the 1st of April announces 
— ''AAalia, with a new concerto on theorgan ; also the first con* 
certo in the oratorio of Esther, and the last in Deborah'* Besides 
all this, he had to provide the reclames, of which he seems to 
have understood the full effect. In the Daily Journal o{ the 3rd 
of April, 1735, we find : — " We hear that the youth (a new voice) 
who was introduced in the oratorio of Athalia last night, at the 
theatre royal in Covent Garden, met with imiversal applause.^' 
This on dit, very probably, came from no further than the mana- 
gerial room at Covent Gurden. But the puffs of Handel had none 
of that wonderful and comically boastful audacity which charac- 
terizes the puffs of the present day, inasmuch as they always pre- 
served a little of the dignity of his character ; but still it must 
be confessed that, in spite of all his pride, he had recourse, more 
than once, to that means of exciting curiosity. It may be urged 
in excuse, that the press of that day was entirely ignorant of 
art, and that we cannot find in any journal one single serious 
article upon any of his works. 

Alcina, which is one of his most admired productions, was 
pretty well received, and brought the season to a close. A 
letter, written by Handel shortly afterwards, shows him on the 
point of setting out to take the Tunbridge waters, and with 
no fixed plan for the following season : — 

" To Charles Jennens, Esq., Jun. 

•'London, July 28th, 1735. 

"Sir, — I received your very agreeable letter with the in- 
closed oratorio.* I am just going to Tunbridge; yet what I 

1 What can be the oratorio referred to? Between Athalia, in 1733, and Said, in 
1738, Handel did not write any. The author of the poem of Stud remains unknown 
to the present day. It may, howeyer, have been Charles Jennens, who afterwards 
composed for Handel the words of The Meaiah, of Belshazzar, and of // Moderaio, 
added to the AOegro e Penseroto of Milton. 

N 
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could read of it in haste, gave me a great deal of satisfaction. I 
shall have more leisure time there to read it with all the atten- 
tion it deserves. There is no pertainty of any scheme for next 
season, but it is probable that something or other may be done^ 
of which I shall take the liberty to give you notice, being ex- 
tremely obliged to you for the generous concern you show upon 
this account. The opera of Alcina is a writing out, and shall 
be sent according to your direction. It is always a great plea- 
sure to me if I have an opportunity to show the sincere respect 
with which I have the honour to be. Sir, &c., ftc., 

'^G. F. Handbl.^'* 

The state of uncertainty in which Handel remained, as to 
what he should do, was increased by the departure of Car^stini^ 
whom a previous engagement compelled to go to Venice. Cares- 
tiui was the only man capable of counterbalancing the brilliancy 
of Farinelli^s success at the rival theatre. Italian operab can- 
not dispense with a singer of the first rank ; so Handel aban- 
doned them for the moment, and in the month of January he 
resolved to treat the English subject o{ Alexander's Feast, which 
he improvised in three weeks. He gave it at Covent Garden 
Theatre, where it was sung by the artists of the theatre : — 
Beard, an English tenor; Erard, a basso; and Miss Young;' 
assisted by Sg*. Strada, who was always faithful to the great 
composer. 

It appears, by the Poems of John Htighes,^ that, in the year 
1711, Sir Richard Steele and Mr. Clayton had concerts of music 
in York Buildings, on which occasion they sent Mr. Hughes the 
following letter : — 



tt 



Dear Sir, — Mr. Clayton and I desire you, as soon as you 



^ This letter, wliich is preserved by the present Lord Howe, a descendant of 
Charles Jennens, Esq., has been communicated to Dr. W. Horsley, who inserted it in 
the preface to his edition of The Messiah, 

* Miss Cecilia Young, who became the wife of Dr. Ame in 1736, remained 
for many years among the artists of Handel. She had made her debut at the re- 
opening of the little theatre in the Haymarket, on the 16th of November, 1732. 
{Daily Post.) 

' Vol. i., pnge 17. 
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can conveniently, to alter this poem^ for mnsic^ preserving as 
many of Dryden's words and verses as you can. It is to be 
performed by a voice well skilled in recitatives ; but you under- 
stand all these matters much better than 

" Your affectionate humble servant, 

" R. Steele/' 

Hughes did as he was requested ; but a letter, subsequently 
addressed by him to Steele, informs us that Clayton's music was 
far from satisfying the connoisseurs. Handel then took his turn 
at what Clayton had failed in doing. Dry den's ode, Alexander's 
Feast, or the Power of Music, was divided for him into airs, 
recitatives, and choruses, by Newburg Hamilton, who thus ex- 
presses himself in the preface : — 

" The following ode, being universally allowed to be the most 
excellent of its kind (at least in our language), all admirers of 
polite amusements have with impatience expected its appearing 
in a musical dress equal to the subject. But the late improve- 
ments in music varying so much from that turn of composition 
for which this poem was originally designed, most people 
despaired of ever seeing that affair properly accomplished. The 
alteration in the words (necessary to render them fit to receive 
modem composition) being thought scarcely practicable, without 
breaking in upon that flow of spirit which runs through the 
whole of the poem, which of consequence would be rendered flat 
and insipid. But upon a more particular review of the ode, 
these seeming difficulties vanished, though I was determined not 
to take any unwarrantable liberty with that poem, which has so 
long done honour to the nation, and which no man can add to 
or abridge in anything material, without injuring it. I there- 
fore confined myself to a plain division of it into airs, recitatives, 
or choruses, looking upon the words in general so sacred as 
scarcely to violate one in the order of its first place. How I 
have succeeded, the world is to judge ; and whether I have pre- 
served that beautiful description of the passions so exquisitely 
drawn, at the same time I strove to reduce them to the present 
taste in sounds* I confess my principal view was not to lose 
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this favourable opportonity of its being set to mosick by that 
great master^ who has with pleasure undertaken the task, and 
who only is capable of doing it justice; whose compositions 
have long shown that they can conquer even the most obstinate 
partiality^ and inspire life into the most senseless words. 

'^ If this entertainment can^ in the least degree^ give satis- 
faction to the real judges of poetry or musick, I shall think 
myself happy in having promoted it^ being persuaded that it is 
next to an improbability to offer the world anyihing in those 
arts more perfect than the united labours and utmost efforts of 
a Dryden and a Handel/' 

Not content with this culogium^ Newburg Hamilton added to 
his preface these verses : — 

«T0 MR. HANDEL, 
" On hib SBTTiiro to Music Mb.' Dbtdbn's ' Fbabt op A lbxandkb.* 

'* Let others charm the list'ning scaly brood. 
Or tame the savage monsters of the wood ; 
With magic notes enchant the leafy grove, 
Or force ev'n things inanimate to move : 
Be ever your's (my friend), the god-like art, 
To calm the passions, and improve the heart ; 
The tyrant's rage, and hell-born pride controul. 
Or sweetly sooth to peace the mourning soul ; 
Witli martial warmth the hero's breast inspire. 
Or fan new-kindling love to chaste desire. 

That artist's hand (whose skill alone could move 
To glory, grief, or joy, the son of Jove) 
Not greater raptures to the Grecian gave, 
Tlian British theatres from you receive ; 
That ignorance and envy vanquished see, 
Heav'n made you rule the world by harmony. 

Two glowing sparks of that celestial flame. 
Which warms by my stick art this earthly frame, 
United in one blaze of genial heat. 
Produced this piece in sense and sounds complete ; 
The sister arts, as breathing from one soul. 
With equal spirit animate the whole. 

Had Dryden liv'd the welcome day to bless, 
Wliich cloth *d his numbers in so fit a dress ; 
When his majestick poetry was crown *d, 
With all your bright magnificence of sound; 
How would his wonder and his transport rise. 
Whilst fum'd Timotheus yields to you the prize." 

I have heard Alexander's Feast but twice, but that is suffi- 
cient to make me a sharer in Hamilton's enthusiasm. Every- 
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thing is superb in that work^ in which Handel once more 
displayed the sovereign power of his genius for choral combina- 
tions. It was performed on the 19th of February, 1736/ " after 
the manner of an oratorio/' that is to say, without action. The 
public, if it may be said, had guessed that this was a masterpiece. 
The London Daily Post says : — " There never was, upon the like 
occasion, so numerous and splendid an audience at any theatre 
in London, there being at least thirteen hundred persons pre- 
sent ; and it is judged that the receipts of the house could not 
amoimt to less than four hundred and ffty pounds. It met 
with general applause, though attended with the inconvenience 
of having the performers placed at too great a distance firom the 
audience, which we hear will be rectified the next time of per- 
formance.'' Thirteen huildred spectators were, therefore, an 
exceptional audience at that time. 

Alexander's Feast, with Esther and Acts, just managed to 
support the season, but that was all ; they could neither redeem 
the losses of the past, nor stay the ruin which was coming on. 
In spite of its great success, Alexander's Feast i^as only pub- 
lished in 1788,* two years after its first representation. It is 
difficult to imderstand the reason of this extraordinary delay, 
since all Handel's compositions were, at that time, printed 
almost immediately by Walsh. The edition was brought out by 
subscription, and contains a list of a himdred and fifty sub-* 
scribers, among whom we find the Princess of Orange, her four 
sisters, the Prince of Wales, and the Duke of Cumberland. 
Charles Jennens's name is down for six copies ; the Countess of 
Chesterfield, for five ; Richard Freeman, for five ; the Countess 
of Pembroke, for five ; and the Philharmonic Society, for five. 
The price was a guinea. Handel, therefore, gained by this sub- 
scription nearly two hundred guineas. This volume, which is 
printed upon large paper, has the exceptional peculiarity of con- 
taining all the recitatives and all the choruses. 

The magnificent poem of Alexander's Feast, which has 

^ See London Daily Pott. Hawkins is, therefore, in error when he places this 
composition after the illness which compelled Handel to take the waters at Aix-la- 
Chapelley which was in 1737. 

> See '< Catalogne." 
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never been excelled since the time when Hamilton placed it 
above every composition of the same kind, is the second of Dry- 
den's two Odes on St. Cecilia's Day. Poets generally expose 
their vanity with less reserve than other men. If the Biogra^ 
phia Dramatica is to be believed^ Dryden was as much a poet 
in this respect as it was possible to be : — '^ A late learned judge 
in his youth frequented Wills' Coffee-house, and occasionally 
entered into conversation with the old bard. Soon after the 
first appearance of Alexander's Feast^ he congratulated the 
author on his having produced an ode which the whole town 
considered as the best composition of that kind that had ever 
been written, 'Why, it is so (said Dryden); and I will tell you 
further, young man, it is the best ode that ever will be written/ *' 

Mr. Derrick, in his Life of Dryden^ says, on the authority 
of Boyle, that the poet received forty pounds from a musical 
society for the use of this Ode on St. Cecilia's Day ! 

St. Cecilia has been chosen as the patroness of musicians on 
account of the tradition that she was the first saint who accom- 
panied herself by instrumental music whilst singing her prayers. 
The authenticity of her martyrdom, which is stated to have 
taken place on the 22nd of November, a.d. 300 or 320, is dis- 
puted by the best critics.' Raphael represents her at the organ, 
Domiuicino playing the violoncello, and Mignard touching the 
harp. If they are all to be believed, her musical talents must 
have been less doubtful than her martyrdom. 

Although Esther y Acis, and Alexander's Feast (all English 
works) were more fortunate than any of his operas, the inde- 
fatigable composer-manager of Covent Garden thought that it 
was always indispensable to have an Italian company. He 
therefore set at once about bringing one together again, and he 
took care to keep the public informed with respect to his move- 
ments. In the journals of* the 13th of April, 1736, we find it 
advertised :— " We hear that Sig'. Conti, who is regarded as the 
best singer in Italy, and whom Mr. Handel is bringing over, is 
expected in a few days." He made his 'libut on the 12th of 
May in Atalanta, which formed part of festivities given on the 

' Dryden' s World; Moxon's edition. » F^tis. 
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occasion of the marriage of Frederick Prince of Wales with a 
Princess of the house of Saxe-Gotha. 

The Daily Post says of this piice de circonsiancej that there 
'' was a new set of scenes painted in honour of the happy unioUj 
which took up the full length of the stage ; the fore part of the 
scene represented an avenue to the temple of hymen^ adorned 
with statues of heathen deities. Next was a triumphal arch^ on 
the summit of which were the arms of their Boyal Highnesses. 
Under the arch was the figure of Fame on a cloud, sounding the 
praises of this happy pair. The names Fredericus and August^ 
appeared above, in transparent characters. The opera con-^ 
eluded with a grand chorus, during which several beautiful 
illuminations were displayed. There were present, their 
Majesties, the Duke, and the four Princesses, accompanied with 
a very splendid audience, and the whole was received with 
UAiversal acclamations.'^ Malcolm adds ; — " Through the arch 
appeared the fa9ade of a temple, consisting of four columns and 
a pediment, on which two cupids were represented, embracing, 
and supporting the coronet and feathers of the {nincipality of 
Wales ; the temple of hymen closed the brilliant scene.'' 

In spite of the addition of " two cupids," we do not think that 
such small matters would gain much applause in these days. 

The Princess, in whose honour these beautiful decorations 
were made, had a humility which was really worthy of the early 
Christians. From Greenwich, where she had arrived on Sunday, 
the 25th of April, she came to London on Tuesday, the 27th. 
The Prince went to meet her at the gate of the garden at St. 
James's, and '^upon her sinking on her knee to kiss his hand," 
he raised her affectionately, kissed her twice, and conducted her 
to the apartments of the King and Queen, " where, presented to 
the King, her Highness fell on her knee to kiss his hand, but was 
gently taken up and saluted by him."^ It would not now be 
easy to find a servant so ready as '* her Highness," to fall upon 
her knees, or having less repugnance to kissing the hands of 
men. We are told afterwards that " his Majesty did his Royal 
Highness the honour to put on his shirt, and that the bride^ 

1 Geii//bnan'« i/<yanfM for April, 1736. 
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being in bed in a rich nndress^ his Majesty came into the room, 
and the Prince following soon after, in a night-gown of silver 
stuff and cap of the finest lace, the quality were admitted to 
see the bride and bridegroom sitting up in the bed/' After aU, 
it is only the persons who live in courts who can invent cere- 
monials of such extreme modesty and delicacy. 

Handel had written for the religious ceremony an anthem, 
which was performed in the Chapel Royal of St. James's on the 
27th of April, 1736, and which is called, after the circumstance 
which gave rise to its composition, the Wedding Anthem. 
It is generally considered to be a work worthy of its author, 
although, perhaps, rather light in style for an anthem^-even for 
a wedding anthem. 

Atalanta was revived on the 26th of the following November, 
in honour of the anniversary of the Princess's birthday ; and 
" several fine devices in fireworks, proper to the occasion/' were 
exhibited. K we may believe the London Daily Post of the 
11th of July, 1741, Handel intermingled an accompaniment 
with these "devices in fireworks/' and the fact was still re- 
membered five years afterwards: — "We hear that at Cuper's 
Gardens last night, among several pieces of musick, Mr. Handel's 
Fire Music^ with the fireworks as originally performed in the 
opera of Atalanta, was received with great applause by a nume- 
rous audience." 

I cannot discover what the Fire Music here referred to may 
be. There is no trace of it in the MSS., and, at all events, it 
must not be confounded with the Firetvorks Music which Han- 
del composed in 1749. Cuper's Gardens were doubtless estab- 
lished in imitation of the gardens at Vauxhall and Marylebone. 

On the 12th of January, 1737, Arminius appeared, which 
was dedicated, by Heidegger, the author of the words, to Lady 
Godolphin, the daughter of Marlborough.* But the name of 
this great lady could not protect Arminius, which was with- 
drawn after five representations. It was, nevertheless, published 
by subscription, as Atalanta had been. The number of sub- 
scribers to the one was one hundred and eighty, and to the other 

1 Companion to the Playhouu, 1764. 
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one hundred and fifty. Bumey does not confess, without diffi- 
culty, that Arminitut had "few captivating airs." 

Jtistin or Giuatino took its place, but without filling it with 
any greater success, for it also had only five representations, in 
spite of a plaintive unaccompanied air with a double echo, which 
remained in favour. " Upon the whole,'* says Bumey, " this 
opera, so seldom acted and so little known, seems to me one of 
the most agreeable of HandeFs dramatic productions.** He 
particularly praises "an animated and descriptive symphony, 
which Handel played while Justin engaged and slew a sea- 
monster.** Our fathers seem to have had, for a long time, a 
taste for these combats. Addison was indignant at seeing Nico- 
lini fighting with the Dragon for the Golden Fleece. In 1792, 
Burgh* saw an opera at Venice, La Sacrificia di Crete, in which 
the singer David sang a bravura air whilst exterminating the 
Minotaur, and as the air was always encored, the Minotaur got 
up again, renewed the combat, and died a second time. In 
Justin there was no lack of bears, fantastic animals, and dragons 
vomiting fire. All this was ridiculed by Carey in 2%e Dragon 
of Wantley, a parody set to music by Lampe, " after the Italian 
fashion.** 

In the beginning of 1737, Handel announced that during Lent 
the days of representation would be Wednesdays and Fridays ; 
but he was obliged to relinquish that plan, for on Friday, March 
11th, the editor of the London Daily Post says: — "We hear, 
since operas have been forbidden being performed at the theatre 
in Covent Garden on the Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent, Mr. 
Handel is preparing Dryden*s ode of Alexander's Feast, the 
oratorios of Esther and Deborah, with several new concertos for 
the organ and other instruments ; also an entertainment of music, 
called II Trionfo del Tempo e della Verita, which performances 
will be brought on the stage and varied every week.** 

Again we have to admire the energy of that mind which never 
gave way for an instant. Arminius, represented on the 12th of 
January, 1737, fails; he produces Justin on the 16th of Febru- 
ary, and Justin fails; on the 9th and the 18th of March he 

^ Aneodotet of Mutio* 
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revives Pamoiio in Feata and Alexander's Feasi^ Alexander's 
Feast alone would^ in these days^ have run for a year ] but the 
public had already heard it some twelve or fifteen times^ and 
would hear it no more. Then, on the 2}3rd of March, he revived 
his Italian oratorio of 1708| H Trionfo del Tempo. Yet even 
that was of no use, for the public remained entirely indifferent. 
When Lent was finished, he gave Dido, on the 13th of April, 
the author of which is not known ; but the Carthagenian Queei^ 
found the public as indifferent to her as ^Sneas was. Finally^ 
on the 18th of May, he produced Berenice, '^ which (says Bur- 
ney), in spite of its excellence, could not go beyond four repre-* 
sentations.^' 

Handel was present in person at all these successive defeats, 
for he presided every evening over the organ or the harpsichord. 
The fall of Berenice, following so many other failures, was the 
death-blow. He had exhausted all his resources — he had 
spent the last penny of the £10,000 which he had possessed 
— he had contracted debts^he could go no further — he was 
obliged to confess himself vanquished, to close his theatre, 
and (what was more grievous to so honest a man) to suspend 
his payments/ 

But the fallen giant had at least the consolation of seeing 
his enemies wounded to the death. General indifference com- 
pelled them also to quit the field of battle. In the month of 
September of the same year (1737), they paid up their accounts, 
having sustained a loss of £12,000.* Farinelli, disgusted at 
having to sing to empty houses, had quitted England "a /a 
sourdine'' (secretly), according to the French expression made 
use of by Bumey. Porpora and Senesino were not slow to 
follow him. 

How limited must the taste for music have been, when 
two theatres — for one of which Handel composed, whilst Fari- 
nelli, Senesino, and Sg*. Cuzzoni sang in the other — died of 
inanition ! Yet, Farinelli had excited immense enthusiasm. 
His first engagement, in the year 1734, was at the rate 
of fifteeen himdred guineas, and a benefit, for fifty perform- 

* Buroey, page 25 of Commemoration, ^ Malcolm. 
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ances. Hit benefit had brought him two thousand guineaA/ in* 
eluding presents— from the Prince of Wales, two hundred 
guineas; from the Spanish Ambassador, one hundred; from the 
Imperial Ambassador^ fifty; from the Duke of Leeds, Lord 
Burlingtoiij and the Duke of Richmond, fifty guineas each; 
Coloiiel Paget, thirty; and Lady Rich, twenty. The Prince of 
Wales afterwards bestowed on him the never-failing snuff-box, 
^'enriab^/^ &c., and containing a pair of diamond shoe-buckles, 
and a puirse with one hundred guineas. 

On the 14th of February, 1736 (according to the Gentle- 
man's Magazine), ''a young lady, being sued by a gentleman in 
a ix>urt of equity for refusing to perform a marriage promise to 
him, pleaded she had good reason to alter her mind, upon hearing 
him declaring himself no admirer of FarineUi, and disapprove 
of balls, masquerades, and late hours ; adding, she doubted not 
but the court would think she had a fortunate escape.^' This was, 
perhaps, intended for a joke; but it proves the fanaticism of 
the public in Farinelli^s favour. 

This took place in 1736, and in 1737 the great singer left 
England rather than appear before an audience of which the 
receipts were only thirty-five pounds ! Colley Gibber says :' — 
*' The truth iSj that this kind of entertainment being so entirely 
sensual, it had no possibility of getting the better of our reason 
but by its novelty ; and that novelty could never be supported 
but by an annual change of the best voices, which, like the finest 
flowers, bloom but for a season; and when that is over, are only 
dead nosegays. From this natural cause, we have seen within 
these two years, even Farinelli singing to an audience of five-and- 
thirty pounds.^' 

With a public so artistically ignorant as to grow tired of the 
most beautiful woAa in a few days, it may be ima^ned how much 
not only of genius, but abo moral courage and strength of will 
Handel required to undertake its musical education, and to 
cure it of the insatiable craving for novelty which was caused 
by that ignorance. 

1 Gmdemm*s Magmme for If arcb, 1735. 
* An Apologff/or tkt Hft, Sic, puge 342. 
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The vexation of becoming a bankrupt was a little sweetened 
by the confidence which his well-known and perfect integrity 
inspired. Every artist to whom he owed anything^ with the 
exception of Del Po, in his marital right over Sg*. Strada,, 
accepted, without hesitation^ his bills, which were scrupulously 
honoured at a later period. On the other hand, they could 
afford to wait; for, although they did not then receive such 
enormous salaries as they do now, they were already remune- 
rated at a very high rate. It has been seen that Senesino 
received fourteen hundred guineas; Farinelli, fifteen hundred; 
Sg". Cuzzoni, two thousand, besides a benefit every season. It 
^as very much the same at even a more remote period. Doni, 
in his treatise, De Proestantid Musicce veteris (published in 1647), 
says that some of the singers " are hired at great rates.^^* Great 
complaints have been made about this. It seems scandalous 
that an interpreting artist should receive j64000 for the labour 
of six or eight months. But, nevertheless, one thing should be 
observed, they only receive these sums because they are the 
means of gaining greater ones. Place the name of a favourite 
upon the bill, and the house is full ; remove it, and it is empty, 
whether it be Don Jtiun or Fidelio which is announced. A 
score, much more than either a tragedy or a comedy, requires 
to be well performed ; and even the more beautiful it is, the 
less pleasure does it give to listen to it when badly executed. 
In that case, it becomes painful to listen. The art of singing 
has immense and innumerable difficulties. Those disagreeable 
persons who murder a piece of music in a drawing-room, have 
no idea that ten years of practice would scarcely enable them to 
sing it properly. It is not sufficient for the interpreter of com- 
posers to have the natural gift of a fine voice, but he requires 
the most careful study before he understands how to use it, and 
constant toil, and the most laborious care, to preserve and keep 
it in perfection. Baillot and Paganini might go and take a 
walk whenever they felt so disposed ; but Garcia and Rubini, 
never. The singers are slaves to their voices, than which 
nothing can be more delicate, or more susceptible. The slightest 

* Barney. 
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accident^ a cold^ a draught of air^ or an attack of illness may 
deteriorate or destroy them : and when that is the case, what is 
left? Whatever their talent may be, it is henceforth of no 
avail. And then, again, consider the shortness of their career. 
As artists they die young, though, as individuals, they may live 
to be full of years. I have no desire to excuse the exacting and 
capricious disposition with which theatrical artists are generally 
reproached, and which they adduce against themselves in per- 
forming Les Com^diens of Casimir Delavigne, and La Prova 
d'un* Opera Seria ; but is not what they gain in proportion to the 
services which they render ? I have often heard it said, '^ What 
a scandalous thing that a mere singer should receive more than a 
general who has served his country for twenty years !" But 
this has always seemed to me to be illogical and absurd. 
Generals and officers do not serve their country either more or 
less than any other species of government official. They do 
not go either to the field or to the barrack for nothing. They 
receive a salary which they take every possible opportunity of 
augmenting. Their country is quits with them when it pays 
them, just as a company is quits with the engineer whom it has 
hired, or a manufacturer of mirrors with the workman whom he 
employs — an occupation (be it parenthetically observed) which 
is much more dangerous than that of a soldier. Besides, if you 
ask the best general upon earth to sing the finest opera in the 
world, he will not bring one halfpenny into the treasury of the 
theatre. The question lies entirely in this. There are many 
very clever artists who would be glad to be assured of as good a 
pension as is allotted to even the most incompetent general. In 
fact, it is only very great reputations that are very highly paid ; 
and it does not appear that the best painters, and the best writers, 
gain less by their talent than the best singers. In the exercise 
of the arts particularly, every exceptional superiority amounts 
to genius, and should be proportionately respected. In these 
days, after all, with the excellent system of assuring to authors 
their rights, the wealth of the greatest interpreters no longer 
insults the poverty of the greatest creators. Rossini's chateau 
at Boulogne is as beautiful as Lablacho's house at Pausillippe. 
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And, to console the modems, let it be observed that the ancients 
made even more extravagant sacrifices in favour of musicians 
than we do. Amceboeus, a celebrated lute-player of Athens^ 
never took less than an Attic talent (about £270 Bterling)> to 
play anywhere.* 

^ Traitt de$ Cytharedet, quoted by tetiB. 
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The struggle to which Handel had succumbed^ not only ruined 
him^ but so much agitation and such excessive labour had 
undermined his iron constitution. The journals mention his 
indisposition as early as the month of Aprils 1737. In the 
London Daily Post for the 30th of April, we find : — "Mr. Handel^ 
who has been some time indisposed with the rheumatism, is in 
so fair a way of recovery, that it is hoped he will be able to 
accompany the opera of Justin on Wednesday next, the 4th of 
May.'^ In this state of health, the di£Bculties of managership, 
which exposed a man so full of honour and pride to the regrets 
and humiliations of an insolvent debtor, affected him to such a 
degree that his mental faculties were temporarily disturbed.^ 
At the same time, he had an attack of paralysis, and he was 
with the greatest difficulty persuaded to go to the waters of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, where he was restored in less than six weeks. 
So prompt was his cure, that the Catholics of the place attributed 
it to a miracle, forgetting for a moment, that their Providence 
could scarcely be expected to work a miracle in favour of a 
patient so decidedly heretical; for Handel was a Lutheran. 
On the 28th of October, 1737, the London Daily Post informs 
the public, that " Mr. Handel the composer of Italian music,^' 

> Mainwaring, page 120. 
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was " hourly expected from Aix ;" and on the 7th of November, 
his return is mentioned " greatly recovered in health/' 

In spite of the failure of different operatic enterprises, some 
speculator is always to be found who hopes to be more fortunate 
or more able than his predecessors. The convalescent found the 
Haymarket reopened under the direction of Heidegger the 
younger, who requested him to write something. He had debts 
to pay, and scarcely gave himself time to take breath. He 
returned on the 7th of November, and on the 15th he com- 
menced Faramondo; but Queen Caroline, the wife of George II., 
died on the 20th, and the king desired him to write an anthem, 
for the funeral. This he did, and he finished the opera by the 
24th of December ! This is incredible, but it is perfectly true. 

Hawkins says -} — *' It was on a Wednesday that he received 
orders from the King to compose it. On the Saturday se'nnight 
after, it was rehearsed in the morning ; and on the evening of the 
some day it was performed at the solemnity in the Chapel of 
King Henry VII.'' 

The end of the second act oi Faramondo is dated on Sunday, 
the 4th of December ; the following Wednesday was the 7th, 
and the anthem is signed on the 12th. This score, which does 
not occupy less than eighty pages of printing, was therefore 
written in less than five days ! And it is really a sublime work ; 
enough so to make us deplore the fact that it is never performed. 
Grandeur of composition, profundity of expression, beauty of 
harmony and of melody, are all to be found in it, to the same 
degree as in the admirable Requiem of Mozart. It is a remark- 
able fact that the pathetic movement of the third verse of this 
anthem, " When the ear heard her,'' is (according to Mr. Lacy) 
that of the gavot in the second overture of Pastor Fido, easily 
recognizable when played quickly. Without paying attention, 
it is scarcely credible how completely the simple change of time 
may alter entirely the character of an air. The moving cavatiija 
in Tancredi, " Di tanti palpiti," is nothing but an old French 
tune with a slackened movement. 

All that Hawkins says upon the subject of the Funeral 

* Page 913. 
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Anthem is perfectly exact. The ceremony took place on the 
17th of December:* — "Saturday se'nnighf after Wednesday 
the 7th, brings us clearly to the 17th. The MS. having been 
delivered on the 12th, it appears that five days only were re- 
quired for copying, rehearsing, and performing this work. 
From this, it is evident that England possessed, as early as 
1737, very large resources for musical execution; for this an- 
them was executed by not less than one hundred and eighty 
performers. 

The Daily Post, in giving an account of the artistic part of 
the funeral ceremony, which it did not usually do, says : — " The 
fine anthem of Mr. HandePs was performed about nine; the 
vocal parts were performed by the several choirs of the Chapel 
Royal, Westminster Abbey, St. Paul, and Windsor, and the 
boys of the Chapel Royal and Westminster Abbey ; and several 
musical gentlemen of distinction attended in surplices, and sung 
in the burial service. There were near 80 vocal performers 
and 100 instrumetUal, from His Majesty's band and from the 
Opera, &c" 

George the Second owed a splendid foneral to his wife> 
for she had exhibited towards him, to the time of her 
death, the most angelic indulgence for his foibles. Even 
at that supreme moment, the morality of this ruler of his 
people manifested itself in a singularly edifying manner: — 
" The King, overcome or seemingly overcome at the idea of 
being a widower, burst into a flood of tears. The Queen re- 
newed her injunctions that, after her decease, he should take 
a second wife. He sobbed aloud; but, amid his sobbing, he 
suggested an opinion, that he thought that rather than take 
another wife, he would maintain a mistress or two. ' Eh, mon 
Dieu,' exclaimed Caroline, ^ cela nempeche pas* (the one does 
not prevent the other).''* 

The theatre remained for some time closed in token of the 
general grief for the death of this worthy spouse. At the re- 
opening, in JanuaJry, 1738, Fafamondo was given, in the cast of 

> DaOgPcaL 
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wbich are to be found Madame Dapare/ eonunonlj called la 
Francesina^ and the iamoos CaflEundlL' It waa ontyiepreaented 
fire times; a fact which (aaja Bnmey) la mmo dishononraUeto 
thepaUicthan to the composer. The parttaanaof the composer 
wpfCKt to haTC been of the same opinion aa Bnniej, for they 
caused Faravumdo to be aigrsred bgr sobscription. The DaiJ^ 
Pott of the 2drd of January^ 1738, explaina, in the ihapsodical 
style of the joomab of the period, how thia waa managed : -~ 

'' This day are published proposals for printing by sabecrip- 
tion the opera of Faramondo in score^ as it is perfinmed at the 
King's Theatre in the Haymarket, composed by Mr. HandeK 

1. The work will be printed on good paper. 

3. The price to snbscribers half a guinea, to be paid at the 
time of subscription. 

3. The whole will be corrected by the author. 

4. Those lovers of musick who are willing to sahKnbe, 
are desired to send in their names immediately, the work being 
in such forwardness, that it will be ready to be deliyered to sub. 
scribers by the 4th of February next. Subscriptions are taken 
in by John Walsh, and by most musick shops in town." 

The edition contains a list of seventy-five subscribers, among 
them are the names of Dr. Pepusch, and of '* Master Pepusch." 
Pepusch, who was a Prussian, was a composer of more learning 
than inspiration ; he had occupied the first place in the musical 
world of England before the arrival of Handel, and would have 
been more than a man if he had not felt some resentment at 
losing it. He sided a little with the enemies of his conqueror ; 
but at bottom he loved music too well not to admire Handel, 

' SIio nrrivod in Enj^land at the end of 1736. The London Daily Post of the 
18th of November, 1736, announces that "Sg* Merighi, Sg"- Cldmenti, and la 
FriinceBcinn, hnd tlie lionour to sing before Her Majesty, the Duke, and the Princesses 
nt Kensington, on Monday nighf, and met with a most gracious reception. After 
M'hich, the Fruncescina performed several dances to the entire satibfaction of the 
Court." 

^ Onotnno Majornno, commonly called Caffarelli, from Caffaro, his first master. 
Faramondo was tlie part in which that celebrated evirato (who was as notorious for 
his vanity and his insolence as for his rare talent) made his debut in England. 
Eventually he purchased a Duchy, and changed his name to that of Duca di Santi 
Dornto, which descended to his nephew. He inscribed upon the door of hia chateau, 
Awiifhwn Thebas, Ego Domum* 
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and although he called him '^ an old bear/' he manifested a 
delicate consideration for him^ hj making even his son to sub- 
scribe to the old bear's work. 

As some reparation for the failure of Faramondo, Handel 
hastily drew out of his own works the pasticcio of Alexander 
Severus, which was represented on the 25th of February, and 
whose fate was not more fortunate than that of the first King of 
the Franks. He then gaye Xerxes on the 15th of April, 1788, 
which he had commenced on the 26th of December preceding, 
two days after he had completed Faramondo. 

With what ardour this impassioned man regained lost time, 
even whilst suffering from a cruel malady ! Vain efforts ! Xerxes 
also was abandoned at the fifkh representation. It is remarkable 
for having four little choruses, an unusual number at that time, 
and there is a facetious servant in the plot, whose music, says 
Bumey, '^ is of a very comical cast." But iii spite of this comi« 
cality, the erasures with which the MS. is covered bear wit- 
ness to the agitations which tormented the mind of the com- 
poser. At that very time Del Po, the vindictive husband of 
Sg*. Strada, threatened to arrest him for debt.^ 

But in the meantime, let it be mentioned at once, in order 
not to afflict the sympathetic reader too deeply, that he was 
not without consolation. When he was entirely ruined, his 
friends persuaded him, at the very height of the crisis, to invoke 
the gratitude of the public by giving a concert for his own benefit. 
This he determined to do, and the London Daily Post an- 
nounced : — '' On Tuesday, March 28, 1738, for the benefit of 
Mr. Handel, will be performed An Obatobio, with a concerto on 
the organ. Tickets, half a guinea; gallery, five shillings. To 
begin at 6. N.B. — For the better convenience, there will be 
benches on the stage.'' As it was known that his misfortunes 
were unmerited, and as his courage and character were in high 
esteem, the appeal of the great artist was not made in vain. 
The theatre was crowded to such a degree, that the net receipts 
did not amount to less than iE800.' Main waring raises the sum 
to i£1600,' but this seems like aiji exaggeration. Mr. Ayrton has 

> BariMiytpage 42S. > Biirn«jr, page 426. > Page 125* 
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a handbook of that concert^ which is entitled An Oraiario. 
It is simply a concert of sacred and secular mnsic, English and 
Italian, the pieces chosen being without an j rdation to each 
other. I do not understand why Handel called it an oratorio ; 
for with equal reason all concerts might be so called. 

A month afterwards, an honour altogether exceptional was 
paid to him. There was at that time, as there is now, a puUic 
garden called Yauxhall Gardens, where singing entertainments 
were given. It is by no means a modem fashion with the £ng<- 
lish to listen to music whilst they are walking about, eating and 
drinking, and talking with the ladies who frequent such places. 
The orchestra was complete, being even provided with an organ. 
Not only the secular compositions of Handel were performed 
there, but, unsuited as they must have been to such places^ 
even his sacred works also. The London Daily Post informs 
us that on the 19th of August, 1738, '' the entertainment at 
Yauxhall Gardens concluded with the Coronation Anthems of Mr. 
Handel, to the great pleasure of the company, and amidst a great 
concourse of people/' I have in my possession the celebrated 
air in Samson, " Let the bright seraphims/' published as " a 
favourite song set by Mr. Handel, sung by Mrs. Vincent at Vaux- 
hall and Marybone." Marybone, or Marylebone, was another 
garden of the same kind. Although the engravings of the period 
represent the ladies and gentlemen, who are walking about, 
as attending to anything but seraphic thoughts, it appears that 
the music of Handel contributed to attract them thither. It is 
even certain that he wrote some compositions expressly for the 
frequenters of these gardens. Among his MSS. there is a 
Hornpipe, '^composed for the concert at Vauxhall, 1740.'' The 
grandson of the Rev. J. Fountayne, in a letter inserted in the 
History of the Parish of Marylebone,^ says : — "My grandfather, 
OS I have been told, was an enthusiast in music, and cultivated 
most of all the friendship of musical men, especially of Handel, 
who visited him often, and had a great predilection for his 
society. This leads me to relate an anecdote, which I have on 
the best authority. While Marylebone Gardens were flourish^ 

> By Smith) 8vo, 1833. 
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ing^ the enchanting music of Handel^ and probably of Ame^ was 
often heard from the orchestra there. One evenings as my 
grandfather and Handel were walking together and alone, a new 
piece was struck up by the band. ' Come, Mr. Fountayne/ said 
Handel, 'let us sit down and listen to this piece; I want to 
know your opinion of it.' Down they sat ; and after some time 
the old parson, turning to his companion, said, ' It is not worth 
listening to— it's very poor stuff.' ' You are right, Mr. Foun- 
tayne,' said Handel, ' it is very poor stuff; I thought so myself 
when I had finished it.' The old gentleman, being taken by 
surprise, was beginning to apologize ; but Handel assxu*ed him 
there was no necessity, that the music was really bad, having 
been composed hastily, and his time for the production limited; 
and that the opinion given was as correct as it was honest." 
The more we penetrate into the life of Handel, the more we 
perceive that he was not easily satisfied with himself. 

Jonathan Tyers, the proprietor of Vauxhall Gardens, having 
gained a great deal of money, resolved to erect a statue to that 
noble composer, whose works had contributed to his for- 
tune On the 18th of April, 1738, the Daily Post an- 
nounced : — " We are informed, from very good authority, that 
there is now near finished a statue of the justly celebrated Mr. 
Handel, exquisitely done by the ingenious Mr. Raubillac,* of 
St. Martin's Lane, statuary, out of one entire block of white 
marble, which is to be placed in a grand nich, erected on purpose 
in the great grove at Vauxhall Garden^, at the sole expense of 
Mr. Tyers, undertaker of the entertainment there; who, in con- 
sideration of the real merit of that inimitable master, thought it 
proper that his effigies should preside there, where his harmony 
has so often charmed even the greatest crowds into the pro- 
foimdest calm, and most decent behaviour. It is believed that 



' Boabilliao (DOtRanbillac) was then only a stndent; ibis statae was bis first work, 
wbich explains wbj it cost so little. He was recommended to Tyers by Cheer, 
in whose stndio he worked. He arrived in England from his natire city, Lyons, as 
an ornamental stonecutter. One evening he chanced to find a pnrse full of gold, 
which belonged, he discovered, to Edward Walpole, to whom he restored it. Wal- 
pole was touched by this proof of honesty; and having learnt his intentions, caused 
him to enter Cheer's stndio, and never ceased to patronice him. 
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the expense of the statue and nich cannot cost less than three 
hundred pounds." 

Ou the same subject we also leam^ from the Daily Pont of 
the 2nd of May^ 1738 : — " Last night Vauxhall was opened, and 
there was a considerable appearance of persons of both sexes ; 
the several pieces of music plajed on that occasion had never 
been heard before in the gardens ; the company expressed great 
satisfaction at the marble statue of Mr. Handel.'' 

This statue, for which the original sat, has now become the 
property of the Sacred Harmonic Society, and stands in their 
offices at Exeter Hall. The musician, clothed in a long robe, is 
seated with his legs crossed, and is playing upon a lyre. At his 
feet reclines a little Oenius, who is writing down what he sings 
upon a leaf which is lying upon the back of a violin. The 
composition is heavy and affected ; the head is too small, and 
the body too short. In fact, the statue appears to me to be 
not worthy of the great talent of its author. It gave rise to an 
inundation of acrostics, quatrains, and poetical compositions of 
all kinds (most of them full of Orpheuses), of which there are 
not less than five in the London Magazine for May, 1738, and 
of which the only passable one is as follows : — 

" Drawn by the fame of these embowered retreats, 
Orpheus is come from the Elysian seats ; 
Lost to the admiring world three thousand years. 
Beneath lov'd Handel's form he reappears. 
Sweetly this miracle attracts the eye: 
But hark I for o'er the lyre his fingers fly/* — Lockman. 

The same author made also a quatrain upon the sculptor : — 

" That Orpheus moved a rock, a grove, a stream, 
By music's power, will not a fiction seem; 
For here as great a miracle is shown— 
Famed Handel breathing, though transformed to stone." 

At the same time that Handel was receiving this public 
tribute, he received also a private one. The London Gazette of 
the 2nd of March, 1738, contains the following announcement : — 
" Whereas a print of the author Mr. Handel is now engraving 
by an eminent hand, and is very near finished, those noblemen, 
gentlemen, and ladies who have done the author the honour of 
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subscribing may be assured^ as soon as it is finished^ it shall be 
sent to their houses by John Walsh^ the undertaker of that work 
for the author/' It would be interesting to know what this 
print was. Being published under HandePs sanction, it may be 
presumed that it was a good likeness. Unfortuiiately^ among 
the fifty-six engraved and lithographed portraits of him which I 
have collected, I cannot find any belonging to 1738, or any- 
thing near that date. 

In all the history of the fine arts this is, I believe, the only 
instance known of a statue being erected in honour of an artist 
during his lifetime. Human folly reserves exclusively that kind 
of glory for generals and kings ; but it must be confessed, to the 
praise of Great Britain and to the honour of its intelligence, that 
the finest minds of the age. Pope, Fielding, Hogarth, Smollett, 
Gay, Arbuthnot, Hughes, CoUey Gibber, &c., never for a moment 
misunderstood the great man ; but all loudly manifested their 
admiration for him, and were not afraid to range themselves 
upon his side. His partisans were not to be daunted by any- 
thing; they recoiled neither before the blind hatred of the 
nobility, nor from the failure of his theatre, nor the fall of his 
later operas. They had. protested against the judgment of the 
public by causing Faramondo, Arrninio, and Atalanta to be 
engraved by subscription in spite of their failure. And it also 
deserves to be remarked, that how strong soever was the party 
which opposed him, his operas were all of them published, and 
frequently by three publishers at once ;^ whilst the greater part 
of those of his rivals remained in manuscript, or were only pub- 
lished in the form of selected airs. 

Among the number of HandePs faithful admirers, it is only 
just to include George II. This king, who detested his father 
as much as he hated his sAi, was nevertheless fond of music. 
We read in the London Daily Post of the 4th of November, 
1734, that ''His Majesty was graciously pleased to subscribe 
jEIOOO towards carrying on the operas this season at Covent 

^ I bare 8e^ and Alexmtder by Walsb, by Clner, and bj Meares. Aj bat bean 
already explained, Walab pirated, from JMu Ccuar in 172S, to LoiJkano, 1729, all 
the operas by Handel, of wbom Claer was, at that time, the only legitimate pnb- 
liaher. 
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Garden/^ His Majesty attended regularly all the oratorios, 
which were deserted by the whole Court, and even often by the 
town. Bumey relates a witty saying of LOrd Chesterfield upon 
this point : — '' What, my lord,'' said some one to him, as he was 
coming out of Covent Garden one evening in the middle of the 
performance, " is there not an oratorio ?" " Yes,^' replied he, 
'' they are now performing ; but I thought it best to retire, lest 
I should disturb the King in his privacies/' Handel gave lessons 
to all the children of the royal family. The Princess Anne, who 
married {he Prince of Orange, was particularly attached to him, 
and took his part against '' the barons.^' One of her last thoughts 
on leaving England was to recommend him to Lord Harvey, 
the favourite of the Queen.* Frederick Prince of Wales, the 
son of Greorge II., and Greorge III., the son of Frederick, in- 
herited the good musical taste of their ancestor. The predis- , 
position of the child, who afterwards became Greorge III., is thus 
related by Southey : — *' Handel asked the King, then a young 
child, and listening very earnestly while he played, if he liked the 
music, and the Prince warmly expressed his pleasure. ' A good 
^oy^ ^ good l>oy,' he cried, ' you shall protect my fame when I 
am dead.^'*' 

Burney tells the story in another way. He relates that 
Handel, struck with the attention which the child manifested at 
the concerts which he conducted at Carleton House (the mansion 
of his father), said one day, " You will see that this young prince 
will keep up my music after I am gone.'' And he was not deceived. 
Bumey states that he received from George III. some excellent 
notes on the works of Handel. It is to this King, above all, that 
we are indebted for Arnold's edition, which he encouraged with 
his purse, and which was interrupted when his wandering reason 
rendered him indifferent to such meters. It should be inscribed 
as a title of honour in the chronicles of the English family of 
Brunswick, that they were all determined Handelians. 

Heidegger, having got nothing with which to repair the 
failures of Pharamond and Xerxes, found his speculation be- 
coming worse and worse. The closing of the theatre at the 

» Lives of the Queens of the House o/ffanover, 2 Soatbey's Commonplace Book, 
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death of Queen Caroline^ had done him harm. On the 15th of 
Aprils 1738^ in announcing^ through the medium of the London 
Daily Post, the first representation of Xerxes, he was compelled 
to add : — " N.B. — Having been impossible to perform the whole 
number of operas this season^ each subscriber may have a 
ticket extraordinary delivered to him each night the opera is 
performed, upon sending his silver ticket to the office/' 

This ill-starred season finished on the 6th of June, 173& 
Heidegger attempted to reopen, and advertised through the 
journals that he was ready to get together a new company, if 
he could obtain two hundred subscribers of twenty guineas each, 
^' which would put him in a position to respond to the demands 
of the singers/' The London Daily Post, for the 26th of July, 
reports the result of this proposition : — " Haymarket, July 15th, 
1738. — Whereas the operas for the ensuing season, at the 
King^s Theatre, in the Haymarket, cannot be carried on as 
was intended, by reason of the subscription not being full, 
and that I could not agree with the singers, though I offered 
One Thousand Guineas to one of them : I, therefore, think 
myself obliged to declare, that I give up the undertaking for the 
next year. I take thi^ opportimity to return my humble 
thanks to all persons who,'' &c. J. J. Heidegger, the impres- 
sario of 1738, regarded one thousand guineas as a sum to 
be represented only in capital letters ; but nobody was tempted 
to step into the place of so magnificent a man, and Italian operas 
were heard of no more until 1740. 

During this interregnum, Handel published the first six 
Organ Concertos, op. 4^, in order to rescue them from piracy. 
The London Daily Post of the 23rd of September, 1738, 
contains the following advertisement : — '^ To all Lovers of 
Music: — ^Whereas, there are six concertos for the organ by Mr. 
Handel, published this day, some of which have been already 
printed by Mr. Walsh, and the others done without the know- 
ledge or consent of Mr. Handel ; this is to give notice, that the 
same six are printing and will be published in a few days, cor- 
rected by the author. — J. Walsh.'' 

Walsh repeated this advertisement on the 26th of September, 
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and on the 4th of October announced the work^ with this note, 
which may also be found in the edition : — " These six concertos 
were published by Mr. Walsh from my own copy, corrected by 
myself, and to him only I have given my right therein.^— 
Geo&ge Fbidebic Handel.'' 

Handel, although he had the exclusive right to publish his 
own works, appears not to have wished to exercise it here. He 
confines himself merely to putting the public on their guard 
agaiust piracies. He was always a man of loltj manners, and 
very liberal. 

Wabh engraved twenty organ concertos, and Arnold three 
others, which were then unpublished.^ Out of the twenty -three, 
seventeen are with accompaniments for six instruments. The 
composition of the first dates as far back as 1733. According to 
Hawkins, "in the following year (1733) he performed Esther, 
and also Deborah, in the Lent season at Covent Garden Theatre. 
Upon this occasion he also gratified the public m ith a species of 
music of which he may be said to be the inventor, namely, the 
organ concerto. Few but his intimate friends were sensible that 
on this instrument he had scarce his equal in the world.'' Bur- 
ney seems to wish to contradict Hawkins : — " Thus far [March, 
1736] no organ concerto is mentioned, but April 7th and 14th, 
when the oratorio of Esther was performed, Handel played two 
each night." I doubt whether Handel waited until 1736 to 
play upon the organ in public. He certainly was aware of his 
great talent as an organist, and apart even from his natural 
desire to exhibit it, the bad state of his affairs in 1733 should 
have induced him to use this means of attracting the public to 
his oratorios. It is moreover certain, and so recognized by 
Bumey, that he played upon the organ in 1733, at Oxford, 
where he produced his Athalia. Besides this, the fourth con- 
certo of the first series is signed on the 24th of March, 1735. 
It is, nevertheless, possible that this concerto was performed 
only in 1736, for his Minuet was for a long time called the 
Minuet of Esther, because of a tradition that Handel always 
gave it withi?«^/ier. But whether he commenced in 1733 or in 

« S«e "Catalogue" for 1738, '41, W, "ei, ana W. 
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1736, he oontinued to play '* oonoertos" upon the org^ at every 
performance of an oratorio to the end of his life. He generally 
gave them at the beginning of an act^ but sometimes he intro* 
duced them even in the middle of the perfDrmance. In several 
of his MS S. may be found, written with pencil, after an air or a 
chorus, " Segue il concerto per Porgano'* ('* Here the concerto 
on the organ''). Among other examples of this^ I find it in the 
MS. of Alexander's Feast, after *' Let old TimotheuB.'* He 
was a great improviser^ and these written compositions were only 
of service to him when he felt that he was not in the vein ; other- 
wise^ he gave himself up to the inspirations of his inexhaustible 
genius. Bumey relates that he was very fond of the movement 
in the chorus of The Messiah, '^ He trusted in God,'' and that 
he frequently took it as the theme for an extempore. 

Having no longer anything to do for the Italian Opera, 
Handel undertook the oratorio otSaul on the 3rd of July, 1738, 
and finished it on the 27th of September; four days after wardsj 
on the 1st of October, he commenced Israel in Egypt, and 
finished it in twenty-seven days I Even when he had plenty of 
time before him, Handel always worked with fabulous rapidity. 

In January, 1739, he took the unoccupied theatre in the 
Haymarket, ^' for the perfoi*mance of oratorios twice a-week." 
This was the commencement of those series of twelve perform- 
ances of oratorios, which he thenceforth gave annually during 
Lent. The London Daily Post of Friday, the 3rd of January, 
1739,* says : — " We hear that, on Tuesday se'ennight, the King's 
Theatre will be opened with a new oratorio, composed by Mr. 
Handel, called Saul. The pit and boxes will be put together. 
The tickets delivered on Monday the 15th, and Tuesday 16th 
(the day of performance), at half a guinea each. Crallery, 5a. 

• Malcolm. 

' The London Daihf Posif which gtret thU ftdvertUement, Is dated 1738, aooord- 
ing to the old style, which answert to 17S9, new style. Bnrney, forgetting the 
difference between the old and new styles, says (page 418), that "Aw/ was advertised 
on the 3rd of Jnnnary, 1738, but was not performed till the next year, though this 
proves it to Imre been now in meditation." It is rare to find a mistake in Bumey, 
and I only point it out in order that his readers and mine, trusting to his habitual 
exactness, may not be misled. Saul, which was composed between July and Sep- 
tember, 1738, new style, was reaUy only adrertlMd is Jantuiry, IIUS, old style, 
that is to sny, in 1739, new style. 
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The gallery will be opened at 4; the pit and boxes at 5, To 
begin at 6 o'clock/'^ 

The first performance of Saul took place on the 16th of 
January^ and^ on the 22nd^ the second was announced for the 
following day, '' with several new concertos on the organ/' 
Several new concertos in one day are very much, Saul is a work 
filled with surprising beauties. I have had the good fortune to 
hear it once at the summer performances which Mr. Surman, 
the conductor for the London Sacred Harmonic Society, gives 
at Exeter Hall. The overture is charming, and it is not 
astonishing that the introduction to such a subject as Satil 
demands this special praise. The overtures of the period had 
not become, as it were, the vestibule of the temple; they 
were purely and simply pieces of symphony, without any 
relation to the poem. All the overtures of the eighteenth 
century, until Haydn, might be changed from one opera to 
another, or from one oratorio to another, without any harm ; 
but this defect accepted, that of Saul will always be admired 
for its grace aud its extreme delicacy. The whole part of David 
i3 superb. That of Jonathan, who loves David with fraternal 
tenderness, is as touching in the score as in the poem. His air, 
*' Sin not, O King,^^ is particularly simple, sweet, and pleasant. 
The scene between the King and the Witch of Endor is a 
marvel of invention. The chorus a carillonsy ^' Welcome, 
welcome, mighty King,^' has a vigour and a youth which will 
never be exhausted. As for the Dead March, no one is un- 
acquainted with it. It is one of the masterpieces of musical 
art. Nothing has a more solemn effect than these orchestral 
rollings, interrupted by the grave accents of trumpets and 

> Perform ftnces in 1739 : — 

January 16th and 23rd— jSbt//. 

February 3rd and 10th — Saul, 

February, 17th and 2^i\i— Alexander s FeaM, 

March 3rd—// Trior^o del Tempo. 

March 20i\\^Altxander a Feast. For the benefit of the musicians, with several 
concertos on the organ, and other instruments, particularly a new one composed l^y 
Mr. Handel on purpose for this occasion. 

March 27th— Saul, 

April 4th, 11th, and 17th — Itrael in Egypt. 

' prU I9t\i— Saul. 
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tromboned/ which recall the memory of the warrior, and by 
the lamentations of the hautboys, which pierce, from time to 
time, like flashes of despair. Mr. Lacy has pointed out to me, 
as a fact to be noted, that, in contradiction to all other musicians, 
who use the minor tone to give sombreness to their compositions 
of this kind, Handel has boldly made use of the major key in 
all his. 

On the original MS. of Satdj after the recitative, ^^ Impious 
wretch,^^ all the words of the Funeral Anthem are copied, under 
the title of '' Elegy on the Death of Saul and Jonathan (in the last 
funeral anthem) — The Sinfonia/' At the end of the verse in 
the anthem, " Ways of Zion,^' Handel wrote, " Poi segue qui, 
ace. recit. in D. David — * O Jonathan, thou wast slain in the 
high places.' Segue — ' When the ear,''' &c. After the verse, 
** He delivered," Handel wrote, ** Poi segue, Recitative — ' Saul 
and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant,' &c. Poi segue — * Their 
bodies are buried,' &c. Poi segue. High Priest — ' Ye men of 
Judah.'" 

The author intended, therefore, to introduce into Saul the 
Funercd Anthem which had been given a year previously at 
the burial service of Queen Caroline, but he renounced the 
idea; for all this is crossed out, over and over again, with ink. 
Doubtless, he thought that the words were not precisely in 
their place ; for now that Saul is dead, we may confess that he 
was anything but ^^ lovely and pleasant." He was obliged to 
content himself with a little symphonic piece, written after the 
March, for his Elegy. It will be seen, that the idea of making 
the Buneral Anthem useful was realized in Israel in Egypt. 

In the British Museum is a handbook (small quarto) of 
' — ^' Saul, an oratorio or sacred drama, set to music by Mr. 
Handel, and performed by the Academy of Ancient Music, on 
Thursday, April 24th, 1740. London, printed in the year 1740. 
N.B. All the lines marked with an asterisk * before them are 
left out in the performance." Seven pieces are marked with 
the proscribing asterisk. 

1 The score containii besides otber itkBimments, parts written for ** trombona 1* ; 
2^ ; 3^ } organo e cembalo." 
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Tbus^ a year after its first representation, this oratorio 
was performed by a society whose performances were not 
gratuitous. The music had been engrared in 1739 by 
Walsh, but, in his usual manner, without choruses or recita- 
tives. Handel must, therefore, have benevolently given a copy 
of his score. 

How is it that Said does not form part of the current 
repertx)ire in England? It is a just reproach to the excel- 
lent and useful musical societies in this country, that 
they limit themselves to such a restricted number of oom- 
positions. 

When Mr. Benedict directed the Harmonic Union, he twiee 
gave Alexander's Feast with Mozart's accompaniment, which 
he brought firom Berlin, were they still remain unpublished. That 
work has never been repeated. During four years the Dettingen 
Te Deum, two of the Coronation Anthems, and Deborah have 
only been produced once, and that by the Sacred Harmonio 
Society under Mr. Costa. It is to be regretted that such esteemed 
societies should be continually repeating the same works, as if they 
were afraid to summon their audiences to untried entertainments. 
The committee of the London Sacred Harmonic Society has not 
failed to perceive the ill effects of this ; for, in its report for 1854, 
it announced that it intended to revive all such of Handel^s 
compositions as were forgotten, but up to the present day 
nothing has been done ; they appear to fear lest the eflForts made 
in that direction should be received with indiflFerence. We well 
know that the majority is ruled by custom ; it feels a certain 
distrust for novelties which are not of the present day, precisely 
because the music with which we are familiar is the most im- 
pressive, and always appears to us to be the finest. Moreover, 
there are certain persons who have a natural preference for trom- 
bone quadrilles, and the *' musical entertainments'^ of the ven- 
triloquists. But is it the duty of orchestral conductors to form the 
education of the public, to perfect its taste, to lead it to a 
thorough comprehension of the beautiful — in fine, to enlarge the 
limits of its legitimate admiration ? If the musical societies 
included within their repertoire the neglected compositions of 
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Handel, those of the public who suffer themselves to be led like 
sheep, would not come at first ; but when they saw that good 
judges were attracted, they would follow their example, and when 
they came they would listen ; and when beauties, fully equal to 
those of the five or six oratorios in vogue, began to appear, those 
who only admire established reputations would follow the elect. 
Many people have been persuaded into the belief that Men- 
delssohn's Elijah is as fine, and even finer, than The Messiah 
and Israel. We have no special grudge against Elijah, but, 
now that the merits of this recitative, which is infinitely too 
long, too noisy, and too full of remiixiscences, are thoroughly 
established, what harm would there be in laying it aside occa- 
sionally, while they drew from oblivion such works as Saul and 
Joshua (which all musicians regard as marvels of greatness), 
if only to make us acquainted with those splendid Anthems which 
have excited so much admiration whenever they have been 
heard. And why do not the Philharmonic Societies, among 
their detached and generally well-chosen morceauxy execute 
some of the chamber duos and cantatas of Handel ? By thus 
extending the domain of the master of masters, they would add 
constantly to his glory. Even if sacrifices were necessary to 
attain that end, would it not be worth them? The Sacred 
Harmonic Society stated, in its report for 1853, that it had 
in hand £4000. Did not that put it within the power of that 
Society to incur some risk in restoring forgotten music? 
Might it not with justice have paid to Handel a little of what 
it owes him ? 

And here let me add, that grand music has this advantage over 
all the other productions of the artistic faculties of man, that 
people are never tired of it. It is like daily bread, an aliment 
always new, always wished for. The oftencr you hear a fine 
score, the greater pleasure you take in hearing it again. It 
charms you in proportion as you have familiarized yourself 
with it. Theref(M*e it is not to be feared that people will be tired 
of listening to The Messiah, to Judas, to Israel, and to Samson 
to the end of time ; and when I urge the revival of the neglected 
masterpieces of Handel, it is less for the purpose of varying the 
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pleasures of the public than to increase the sum of its intellec- 
tual enjoyments. 

But the time is arrived for speaking of Israel in Egypt — 
of that Colossus of music composed in twenty-seven days : 
the first part, from the 1st to the 11th of October, 1738; and 
the second, from the 15th of October to the 1st of November ! 
The notices in the journals which make mention of it are as 
striking as the episodes of a romance. It was performed on the 
4th of April, 1739, ^^ with several new concertos on the organ, 
and particularly a new one.^' ^ On the day following (the 5th), 
no mention is made, beyond simply announcing it for the llth^ 
" with alterations and additions, and the two last new concertos 
on the organ, being the last time of performing it.'' What 
must have been its reception at the first performance, when 
Handel announced its suppression on presenting it the second 
time ? On the 10th appeared a new announcement for the 11th, 
followed by these words : — '^ The Oratorio will be shortened, and 
intermixed with songs.'' Strange contradiction ! On the 5th, 
the Oratorio will be given " with additions," and on the 10th, it 
'^ will be shortened and intermixed with songs." What it was 
intended to express on the 10th, doubtless, was, that excisions 
had been made in order to make room for the songs belonging 
to the additions which had been mentioned on the 5th. Israel 
\%, by exception, only in two acts ; and being already too short 
to occupy an entire evening, it would be difficult to understand 
why it was still further cut down, if we did not know, from a 
contemporaneous handbook, that Handel added to it the 
Funeral Anthem, in the shape of a first part. The anthem is 
very naturally introduced as '^ Lamentations of the Israelites 
for the death of Joseph." As for the '^ songs intermixed," the 
examination of the original MS. enables me to state that they 
were Italian ballads. The following notes are to be found 
written with pencil:— After the chorus, "But his people," 
" No. 1, Tlirough the lajid, S'^ Frances.^' After the chorus, 
'' But the waters overwhelmed," " No, 2, Angelico splendor, 
S* Frances." After the chorus in the second act, " Thy right 

> London DaUy Pott, 
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hand/' ^^No. 8, Corfedele ex [in] (?., i%*. JVanceaina/' And, 
finally, after the duet, '' Thou in Thy mercy,'' " ^o. 4, La 
speranza la constanza, S. Frances,^^^ It is impossible to doubt 
that these were the " songs intermixed." 

One word of explanation may be permitted. The Exodus 
(which is now the second part of Israel in Egypt) was written 
between the Ist and the 11th of October. The first part was com- 
menced on the 15 th of October. If we consider then that what 
is now the second part is not called an Act in the MS., we are 
tempted to believe that the author had originally the idea of 
composing the ''Song of Moses" only for his own satisfaction, and 
without any premeditated design — at any rate, without any de- 
terminate end. Perceiving afterwards that the description of the 
plagues of Egypt would be a fine subject to treat, and would 
make a beautiful introduction, he set to work four days after- 
wards and cast the whole into an oratorio. This hypothesis 
supports the opinion which, without certitude, attrib^ the 
choice of the words to Handel himself, and it goes to ex- 
plain why Israel is without an overture. It seems to be still 
more plausible, when we remember that the work was only in 
two acts, and is principally composed of choruses, of which 
there are twenty-eight, whilst there are only five airs and three 
duets. 

But when it came to be performed, such a mass of choruses, 
with those of the Funeral Anthem added, very likely appeared 
to the audience of the time rather too heavy, and Handel 
replaced some of them by a few Italian ballads. The adver- 
tisement, that the oratorio would be shortened and songs inter- 
mingled, becomes therefore perfectly clear. Handel had to 
contend against the lightness of the public taste, still artistically 
very ignorant. He hoped that '' But the water " would pass 
under favour of *' Cor fedele spera sempre ;" as MoliSre passed 
off the Misanthrope under favour of the Fourheries de Scapin. 
But less fortunate than the Misanthrope, the sublime anthem 



•» 



» ** Through the land" is an air of Esther. « Angelico iplendor" and ^'Oor 
fedele*' are rtill unedited. (See ** Catalogue," 1738.) " La speranxa la conrtanxa'" 
seems to be lost. 

P 
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and the sublime oratorio could not succeed, even with the 
extenuating circumstances of the Italian ballads. 

The newspapers remained entirely dumb after the second 
performance, on the 11th of April. Only, on the 13th, the 
following letter was inserted : — 

''To THE Author of the 'London Daily Post.* 

" Sir, — Upon my arrival in town three days ago, I was not 
a little surprised to find that Mr. HandePs last oratorio, Israd 
in Egypt, which had been performed but once, was advertised to 
be for the last time on Wednesday. I was almost tempted to 
think that his genius had failed him; but must own myself 
agreeably disappointed. I was not only pleased, but also affected 
by it ; for I never yet met with any musical performance in 
which the words and sentiments were so thoroughly studied, and 
so clearly understood; and as the words are taken from the 
Bible, they are perhaps some of the most sublime parts of it. I 
was indeed concerned that so excellent a work of so great a 
genius was neglected, for though it was a polite and attentive 
audience, it was not large enough, I doubt, to encourage him in 
any future attempt. As I should be extremely sorry to be 
deprived of hearing this again, and found many of the auditors 
in the same disposition, yet, being afraid Mr. Handel will not 
undertake it without some publick encouragement, because he 
may think himself precluded by his advertisement (that it was to 
be the last time), I must beg leave, by your means, to convey, 
not only my own, but the desires of several others, that he will 
perform this again some time next week. 

" I am. Sir, your very humble servant, 

"A. Z.'' 

Poor as may be the style of this letter, it could be wished 
that the writer had signed it, in order that we might salute his 
name. It appears, therefore, that there were some men whose 
admiration supported the great composer; but "the author'' of 
the London Daily Post was not among them, for he considered 
he had done enough in printing the letter, and did not 2^dd 
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one word of commentary. On the 14th he confined himself 
strictly to the ofiBce of a clerk^ by inserting the following para- 
graph : — " We are informed that Mr. Handel, at the desire of 
several persons of distinction, intends to perform again his last 
new oratorio of Israel in Egypt on the Tuesday next, the 17th 
inst." 

On the 18th, the day after this third performance, it was 
announced once more for the 19th, but on the 19th appeared :— 
'^ This day, the last new oratorio, called Saul, and not Israel in 
Egypt, as by mistake was advertised in yesterday's bills' and 
papers; with a concerto on the organ by Mr. Handel, and 
another on the violin by the famous Signor Piantanida, who is 
just arrived from abroad/' 

Israel in Egypt, therefore, was refused a fourth perform- 
ance, and *' the famous Signor Piantanida'' took its place ! Yet 
Handel determined to risk it during the following year. On the 
1st of April, 1740, the London Daily Post advertised it "For , 
that day only, in this season, with a new concerto for several 
instruments, and a concerto on the organ." After that, it 
was heard of no more until 1756, when, instead of the Funeral 
Anthnm in the first part, extracts from Solomon and the Occa* 
sionaJ Oratorio were substituted.^ Even at that time, when his 
performances were much sought after, Handel was obliged to 
use the public gently. He gave Israel twice only in 1756, on 
the 17th and 24th of March; once in 1757, on the 4th of 
March; and once in 1758, on the 24th of February. In fact, 
including a representation at Oxford, of which I possess the 
handbook, this admirable work was only performed nine times 
during the lifetime of its author I Its failure must have been 
radical, for Walsh did not even draw out of Israel one of those 
books of "Songs in the Oratorio called so-and-so," which he sold 
for half-a-crown. The score was unedited in 1759, when the 
composer died. 

In the history of the arts, there are accidents which will 
remain eternally incomprehensible ; and one of these is to be 
found in the fact that Israel in Egypt, the Hercules of oratorios, 

> See '' Catalogae." 
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was despised by its cotemporaries. But what shall we say of 
England at that time? Shakspere^ the greatest mind of all 
the human race, was then treated with indifference. The 
London Daily Post of the 14th of March, 1738, made this com- 
munication .to its readers : — ^* Several of the nobility have agreed 
to erect a stately monument to the memory of Mr. William 
Shakespear, the famous English Poet (/) in Westminster Abbey.'' 
On the 28th of the following April it stated, that Julius CcBsar 
had been acted at Drury Lane Theatre, ^^ towards raising a fund 
for erecting a monument to his memory.*' A year afterwards the 
project had got no further; for when Hamlet was performed for 
the same purpose, the theatre was half empty. Read the Daily 
Post of the 10th of April, 1739 : — ^^ Last night was performed 
the tragedy of Hamlet, at Covent Garden, towards raising a 
fund for erecting a monument to the memory of Shakespear, 
on which occasion it was expected there would have been a 
greater audience than there appeared to he. But the Lord 
Burlington was pleased, out of his regard to the memory of so 
great a man, to give ten guineas for himself." 

The corruption of taste had arrived at such an unheard of 
pitch, that a Mr. Theobald caused to be played, as well as 
printed, " The Double Falsehood^ or the Distressed Lovers ; a 
play as it is acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. Written 
originally by Mr. W. Shakespeare, and revised and adapted 
to the stage by Mr. Theobald, the author of Sliakespeare 
Restored!!^' This piece, although a forgery, was received by 
the public as authentic. In Reed's Biographia Dramatica,^ we 
learn, upon this subject, that " the play was acted twelve nights 
with considerable applause. The plot is from a novel in the 
first part of Don Quixote J' 

If we had not a thousand examples that a bad education 
can vitiate the greatest intelligences on certain points, it would 
not be credible that Voltaire could have called Shakspere un 
barbare (a barbarian) ; but how can we be astonished, when we 
find that England herself, scarcely one hundred years ago, did 
^'^t imderstand the immensity of that immeasurable genius. 

» Vol. iii. page 173. 
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Did not Dryden dare to arrange The Tempest /I Dryden, 
when speaking in his preface of the project for that parody, 
which had been communicated to him, made use of these 
memorable words : — " But Sir William Davenant, as he was a 
man of a quick and piercing imagination, soon found that 
somewhat might be added to the design of Shakespeare, of which 
neither Fletcher nor Suckling^ had ever thought. And, there- 
fore, to put the last hand to it, he designed the counterpart to 
Shakespeare's plot, namely, that of a man who had never seen a 
woman; that, by this means, those two characters of innocence 
and love might the more illustrate and commend each other. 
This excellent contrivance he was pleased to communicate to 
me, and to desire my assistance in it. I confess that, from the 
very first moment, it so pleased me, that I never writ anything 
with more delight."!!* 

Dryden, in his preface to Trotlus and Cressida, which also he 
has turned upside down, says again : — '^ It must be allowed, 
that the tongue in general is so much refined since Shakespeare's 
time, that many of his words, and more of his phrases, are 
scarce intelligible. And of those which we understand, some 
are ungrammatical, others coarse, and his whole style is so 
pestered of figurative expressions, that it is as affected as it is 
obscure. In this tragedy which I have undertaken to correct, 
1 tried to remove that heap of rubbish imder which many 
excellent thoughts were buried. Accordingly, I new-modelled 
the plot, threw out many unnecessary persons, improyed those 
characters which were begun and left unfinished, and added 
that of Andromache." ! ! 1 ' 

" Le m^chant gout da Bi^le en cela me fait penr/'— £« Misanthrope, 

England showed at that time great ingratitude towards her 
demigod ; and yet who loved her more dearly than he ? His was 
not merely the love of a son for his mother, but it was as 
tender aa that of a mother for her son. His works are full of 

1 Both these authors had ahready corrected (!) The Tempeet. 

s The Dramatic Warkto/John Drydm, 6 vols, in 12mo.y 1762, vol. lu page l80k 

> Ditto, ditto, vol. T. pagt 2. 
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delicious passages^ in which his patriotism becomes manifest. 
No comer of the globe has been sung by native poets as 
England has by her Shakspere : — 

*' ThiB other Eden, demi-paradise ; 
This fortress, built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the band of war ; 
This happy breed of men, this little world ; 
This precious stone set in the silver sea." 

Richard II. 

Shakspere so loTCd his country, that he divined by intuition 
the heart-anguish of those who have lost theirs. Romeo, when 
Friar Laurence tells him that he is banished from Verona, 
cries: — 

'* Ha! banishment? Be merciful, say ' death:* 
For exile hath more terror in his look, 
Kuck more than death: do not say 'banishment.' 

''Friar, 

Be patient, for the world is broad and wide. 

** Romeo, There is no world without Verona's walls : 



Hads*t thou no poison mix'd, 

But banished — to kill me— banished! 

friar, the damned use that word in hell." 

He who spoke thus was Shakspere, and yet his compatriots 
of the eighteenth century could not find the means of erecting 
a statue to him ! Even at the present day in London, where 
you may find in every square a herd of dukes to whom not 
even bronze can give celebrity, Shakspere is nowhere to be 
found. His image remains shut up in Westminster Abbey, 
instead of being set upon a column, whose height should domi- 
nate over the metropolis as his genius dominates over the entire 
globe. 

When Dryden, who was so truly a poet himself, remodelled 
The l^empest, which is an incomparable pearl of fancy and imagi- 
nation ; when he corrected the greatest of poets and of writers 
who ever has, and who ever will exist ; when the author of Romeo, 
of Richard the Third, and of Macbeth is called " Mr. William 
Shakespeare/' when he is spoken of as " a famous English poet/^ 
when a Theobald restores him ; when Julim Ccesar and Hamlet 
do not attract sufiicient audiences to purchase a marble statue 
for him : when they were not even acquainted with the ortho- 
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graphy of his name; — the fate of Israel in Egypt becomes some- 
what less astonishing. 

But this sublime work was destined to a worse fate than 
a complete failure ; it had to pass through the stupid hands of 
arrangers. It was performed in 1765 at Covent Garden, with 
twelve airs and fourteen recitatives, the music of which was 
taken from the Italian operas of Handel, and set to English 
sacred words : — " Israel in Egypty as it was performed at the 
Theatre Eoyal in Covent Grarden, the choruses entire, and the 
songs from other the works of the late 6. F. Handel, Esq. Lon- 
don, 1765.'^ One is obliged to confess that the excellent Chris- 
topher Smith, who continued to give performances of oratorios 
once every year as his master had done, had something to do with 
this pot pourri. There is a complete score of it among the col- 
lection of books which he left behind him.' The adulterations in 
verse are interpolated into the oratorio, which is in prose ! An 
analysis of this will be found in the ^' Catalogue,^' in the article 
upon Israel. It was then that '^ Great Jehovah, all adoring,^' 
was made of the melody composed for '' Di Cupido impiego i 
vanni^' {" I borrow the wings of Cupid^^) ! 

To the fault of effecting such adulterations was also added 
that of not acknowledging them, so that serious men, like 
Crosse, were deceived. ^* It would appear, however, ''says he, 
'' that the public possess this work in an imperfect state, and 
that there are many connecting links to the choruses which do 
not exist in print. In the Ancient Concert books for April, 
1792, there is a recitative, 'Thrice happy Israel,' which in- 

^ l9rael is not the only work to which the Procmstean law has been applied. In 

the same precioos collection there is also a Solomon, dated 1762, in which similar 

pieces of patchwork may he found. Instead of the original music of Sad, solemn 

sound,'* that of ''Sperasi" (''Hare hope"), in Admetus, has been substituted; the 

same thing for " Thy music is divine," which has been replaced by an air out of 

Siroe, *^ pladdo U mare" (" Oh calm the sea"). The overture itself has been replaced 

by the first movement of that of the Fireworkt Music, Even in the volumes of this 

collection, which contain music in the handwriting of Handel, we find interpolationa 

of the same nature, which are due certainly to the lovers of medleys. When they 

ravived the Oeeanonai Oratorio^ they pushed the practice to such a pitch as to inter* 

palate into it a duet by PurceUl 

*' Peste soit de ta chute ! empoisonneur, an diable ! 

En eusses-tu fait une k te casser le nez.'* 

Le Miionthrope, 
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eludes part of Milton's invocation, ' Hail, holy light !' and a 
treble song, ' When the sun o'er yonder hills ;' and in those for 
March, 1797, there is also a treble air, 'Great Jehovah, awful 
word;' — ^all professedly taken ^om Israel in Egypt ; and we have 
recently heard the same recitative at a provincial meeting, with 
some additional lines ; and also another, beginning ' Gk>d, look 
forth,' with a bass song, 'Wave from wave.' Only three MS. 
copies of these unpublished parts are known to be in existence, 
one of vhich ia in the King's Ubrary, another in that of Sir 
George Smart, by whom they were made use of at the Norwich 
and Newcastle Festivals of 1824, and the third in that of another 
person. The Hailstones Chorus is prefaced in these copies by the 
following recitative: — 'Yet Pharaoh still exalted,^" &c.^ 

All this is taken from the Medley of 1765.' The King, Sir 
George, and " the other person," possessed nothing to be coveted. 
I am much better off than they, for I possess the complete score 
of 1765, including " O sing ye praises to Great Jehovah," rigged 
up as the music of "lo gia t'amai, sdegnasti esser mia sposa," 
of Rodelinda ('' I loved thee once, thou did'st scorn to be my 
wife"); like a statue of Jupiter dressed up in a tunic of Daphnis. 

On the 16th of March, 1816, Sir George Smart, who has the 
merit of having caused many oratorios to be performed at that 
epoch, gave, among others, Israel in Egypt, thus advertised : — 
" The choruses entire, and many additional recitatives and 
songs from other of the works of Handel will be introduced, 
including some from the original MS. score (by permission), as 
performed under the direction of Handel." This advertise- 
ment and Crosse's note, lead me to fear that the venerable Sir 
George must also have borrowed Cupid's wings — " Di Cupido 

' Crosse' t AccourUj kc, page 427. 

* '^When the sun," is made out of " Caro padre," in £zio ; "Great Jehovah's 
awful word,** of ** Vuo dar pace*' ("I wish to give peace"), a tenor air in Tamer- 
lane, transposed five notes higher for a soprano; "Wave from wave,** with " Sorge 
infausta" ("An ill-omened storm arises") of Orlando. Mr. Lacy, although hie 
profound knowledge of all the music of Handel has rendered him alive to all these 
transmutations, cannot discover the origin of the recitatives ; but the original MS., 
and the different copies by Smith, which do not furnish a word of them, at any rate 
prove that they do not all belong to Israel* 
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impiego i vanni/' I should be sorry to say that they were 
ever used " under the direction of Handel/' 

It seems, in truth, as if certain works are destined, like 
certain men, to an evil destiny. This grand masterpiece, 
which began by failing, and which was afterwards travestied as 
we have seen, has not escaped, even in our time, a new pro- 
fanation. A professor, Mr, T * * *, who caused Israel to be 
performed in 1838, at the Norwich Festival, took the theme of 
the Vandals of 1765, and played it with variations. Copying, 
without imitating them, he added, not less than nine pieces of 
the same stuff. ^ 

How is possible not to believe in fatality? Mr. Surman, 
who has spent his life in restoring Handel's music to its purity, 
has adopted the professor's arrangements in his own edition of 
Israel in Egypt ! Better still : he caused them to be performed 
on the 6th and 7th of March, 1840, when giving Israel^ without 
saying that Handel never wrote such music for such words. 
How is it possible not to believe in the fatality which made 
(Edipus a twofold parricide ? Mr. Surman himself, though a true 

^ 1*^ ReciUUive, — '^ Israel, how art thou fallen," made out of *^ Alma d'el gran 
Pompeo," of Julius Ccuar, 

2* Air. — *<Hear my crying," made ont of '^Gara sposa, amante cara," of 
Jiinaldo, 

3' Air. — '< Great is Jehovah, the God of Jacob/' made out of the gallant air in 
JiodelincUi, ** lo gia t'amai, sdegnasti essermia sposa," noticed before at applied, in 
1765, to '* sing ye praises to great Jehovah." 

4** Air. — ** He layeth the beams," from a rural air in Ezio, " Kasce al bosco 
(** Bom in the woods**), taken from the pasticcio Redemption of Arnold, who was 
the first culprit. Preston, in The Beautiet of Music and Poetry^ had already applied 
this very air to other English words — ** The happy swain — Have you seen the 
morning sky ? " 

6' Recitative. — ** God looking forth." ^ Both borrowed from the pasticcio of 

6^ ^ir.—»* Waves from waves." ] 1765. 

V Duet. ^ Praise ye Jehovah, who dwelleth in Zion,** from the duet in Rinaldo, 
** Al trionfo del nostro furor" (" To the triumph of our fury**). 

%* Air. — *< Lord, thou hast in mercy,'* from the first air of the cantata, CoKiUa 
Volgif very much altered, '<La virtute 6 un yero nume" C' Virtue is a real 
divinity**). 

9' Air. — " He has rebuked the heathen." This is the crowning piece. The first 
part is made out of a mutilated air in Scipio, ** Scoglio d'immota fronte" {** The firm 
fixed rock'*) ; the second, of a fragment taken from " L*ombra del genitoi" (" My 
father's spirit'*), of JuUub Guar! So that the sacred song, ** He has rebuked,*' 
is a medley of two pieces taken from two different operas ; and a capo of Jttluu 
CoBior sends us back to Scipio. 
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musician^ has replaced in these two performances the original 
duet, '' The Lord is my strength/^ by " Praise Jehovah, who 
dwelleth in Zion;'^ and simg with — what? Why, with the 
music of a duet in Rinaldo, breathing rage and hatred^ " Al 
trionfo del nostro furor*' (^^ To the triumph of our fury**). 

But people are at length recovered from this perverse taste 
for amelioration, and the musical (Edipus, the excellent con- 
ductor, Mr. Surman, like all the others, now executes the most 
powerful of oratorios in its magnificent integrity, and without 
any adulteration. I$rael in Egypt is sufSdent for itself; but 
if thought to be too short to fill up an evening, th^e is the 
choice of adding to it, as a first part, according to the master's 
own selection, either the Funeral Anthem, or the extracts from 
Solomon, My own preference would be in favour of the Funeral 
Anthem, a work which is entirely beautiful^ but which is now 
lost to universal admiration. 

Israel in Egypt, like The Messiah, and the Occasional 
Oratorio, is composed of passages taken verbatim from the 
Bible; which gives me occasion to observe that they are in 
prose, the poem of all the other oratorios being in verse. The 
MS. does not contain any of the names of the personages. 
Nevertheless the handbook, which includes the Funeral 
Anthem for the first part, has personages, and arbitrary 
divisions into scenes, which give it the appearance of a 
dramatic piece. The words, in their biblical simplicity, form a 
poem eminently dramatic. 

This oratorio is now sung constantly and everywhere. It 
is included in Mr. HuUah's excellent repertoire at St. Martin's 
Hall; and each time that I have attended its performance 
there, the one shilling pit was filled with a compact crowd 
of persons, among whom I have noticed many who were foUow- 
ing the score with small octavo editions. The popularity of 
such a transcendant work is an incontrovertible proof of the high 
point to which musical education has arrived in England. Let 
those who doubt this, read the foUowing article, taken from the 
Era of the 20th of November, 1853, on a performance of the 
previous evening : — " It is always good to inhale the bracing 
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moantain air of Handel. His music beats with the strong 
pulse of a wholesome^ humanitaiy^ universal feeling. No 
theme ever seems too great for Handel^ he moves at home 
among miracles — he has music fit for Sinai and the passage of 
the Red Sea. In the bold certainty and inexhaustibleness of 
his inspirations^ he calls up the image of the old prophet who 
smote the rock^ and the* waters gushed forth. It is music to 
make one grow strong as he sits and listens. Israel in Egypt 
is mainly a series of colossal choruses^ almost exdusively a 
mountain chain of immense choruses^ connected by some 
rugged passes of recitative^ and a very few green vales of 
song^ into which we are permitted to peep. These choruses 
are all wonderful specimens^ in their way^ of most consummate 
musical treatment. But there is a poetic force of conception in 
them^ that still more commends them.^' 

It is in this style that the diapason of musical criticism in 
England is occasionally heard. Such articles as these are written 
currente calamo, with a rapid pen^ and their writers do not even 
care to sign them. Such things as these are cast into the rapid 
torrent of daily publicity — bright flashes of light which iUumi- 
nate the dawn of a morning, and then are seen no more. 

In the score of Israel in Egypt, many examples of imitative 
music may be found. The accompaniment of ^^ Their land 
brought forth frogs/' is an attempt to represent the jumping 
about of frogs ; that of the chorus, '^ There came all manner of 
flies/' plainly imitates the murmuring, the buzzing of swarms of 
flies. It is also certain that the orchestration of " He gave them 
hailstones for rain/' is intended to imitate the pattering of hail. 

The works of Handel furnish examples of many similar 
attempts. In Berenice, the accompaniment of " Tortorella che 
rimira" (" The turtle-dove which coos''), is an ingenious imita- 
tion of the cooing of the dove. In the sixth Chandos Anthem, 
'^O sing unto the Lord," at the verse, "The waves of the sea 
rage horribly," he attempts to express, and not without success, 
the roaring of the sea. In Jephtha, the peculiar movement 
which accompanies " Waft her, angels, to the sky," materializes 
the undulation of something floatiug in space. In Belshazzar, 
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a little symphony, marked " Allegro postillions'* [sic), which pre- 
cedes the chorus of the '' Wise men/* is evidently intended to 
represent the haste with which the wise men came to the palace. 
A cotemporary of Handel has pointed out that " the several 
breakings of the word hallelujah in the last chorus (hal-le-lu- 
jah), in order to represent the shoutings and acclamations of a 
people when labouring and panting for breath, is a thought truly 
Handelian indeed/*^ 

In Joehua, the great composer has gone still further. '' He 
has endeavoured/* says Hawkins, ^^ by the harmony of one long, 
extended note, to impress upon the imagination of his hearers, 
the idea of the great luminary of the universe arrested in his 
course ; or, in other words, to make them hear the s un stand still.** 

Clouet' points out that, in '^Applauso i duci in commin- 
ciar *' (The princes applauded), of Alexander^e Feast, he paints 
Alexander issuing forth in the midst of an orgie, arming himself 
with a torch, and followed by his generals, running to set fire to 
Fersepolis. Whilst the accompaniment sparkles with the con- 
fused and unequal glare of the torches, the song expresses truth- 
fully the precipitation and the tumult of the crowd, the rolling 
of the flames, and the living splendour of a conflagration. 

The greatest composers have all made a similar use of imita- 
tive music. The Creation of Haydn, the '^ Lacrimosa** in Mo- 
zart's Requiem, the Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven, and the 
overture of Mehul's Jeune Henry, are admirable and memorable 
examples of this. Even the poets, whose means of execution 
are infinitely more limited, have made as much use as they could 
of imitative poetry. Racine certainly did not write uninten- 
tionally the famous monosyllabic verse : — 

"Le ciel n'est pltia pur que le fond de mon coeur." — PJUdre* 

And it was not by chance that he multiplied the letter 8 so often 
in that other celebrated verse : — 

** Pour qui sont ces serpents qui sifflenta sur V09 tetes." — Andromaque. 

* Remarks upon Music. « Chemts Classiques. Paris : Richaut. 

3 Hissing serpents are, like singing swans, an extinct species which has not 
t)een heard of since the poets of antiquity discovered it. Natural history makes no 
mention of them. 
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The ill-hamonred Boileau^ who assumed also the singular pre- 
tension of regulating the poetic art^ has painted Idleness veiy 
happily in the languor of this finale : — 

<^£t lasse d'nn pareil effort 
Sonpire, ^tend les bras, ferme Todil et s'eudort." 

LiUrin, 

Even those who are not acquainted with Latin understand 
only by the ear the meaning of Virgil's 

^ Qiudrapedaiite pntrem sonito quatit nngula campnm." 

English poetry is also full of similar examples. Shelley's 
exquisite poem^ The Sensitive Pla/nt, presents several beautiful 
examples of this : — 

" The pltimM insects swift and free. 
Like golden boats on a sunny sea. 
Laden with light and odour which pass 
Oyer the gleam of the living grass. 

The quivering vapours of dim noontide, 
Which, like a sea, o'er the warm earth glide, 
In which every sound, and odour, and beam, 
Hove as reeds in a single stream." 

Even the immortal Shakspere himself consecrated this 
poetical ornament by making use of it. Who cannot discern 
the connection between the sense and the sounds when^ in the 
" Seven Ages of Man," he describes the babe as — 

'< Mewling and puking in his nurse's arms."— ui« 7ou Like U, 

Or when he speaks of — 

^ • • • The brook that brawls along this wood."— iU Tau Like U. 

Or when he sketches the shock of battle, as — 

^ . . . Bous'd up with boisterous untuned drums. 
With harsh resounding trumpets dreadful bray. 
And grating shock of wrathful iron arms." — Richard IL 

In spite of such authorities, there are few critics who do not 
think themselves compelled to make objections to imitative 
music. Without the slightest shame, I must confess that I do 
not understand such severity. I accept all that art can pro- 
duce and recognize as subject to it — ^the natural, the physical, 
and the moral worlds, the heavens and the earth. Ridicule those, 
if you will, who wish to push imitative music to reality, who 
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endeavour to make it deceive the ear^ as the painter amuses him- 
self with making eye-cheats. That I can understand; for to 
imitate a blacksmith exactly^ there is no need of an orchestra ; 
it would be better to take a hammer and an anvil at once. But 
if it be possible, by the artistic imitation of nature, by certain 
combinations of sonority, to give birth in your mind to a 
certain material image; if you can represent anything har- 
monically ; if you can make darkness visible to the eyes of the 
imagination, as Handel did in that chorus in Israel, " He 
sent a thick darkness'^ — ^why should it not be done? Gretry 
congratulated himself upon having placed in the overture of 
Panurge, a phrase of twenty bars, one of the largest that has 
ever been made in music. '^ It paints/^ says he, '^ the character 
of the inhabitants of the Isle of Lanterns, a country in which 
no one is ever in a hurry.^' What is there in this that can 
be considered offensive to the dignity of art, reason, and good 
taste? The absurdity is to deprive ourselves of an intellectual 
sensation. 

Handel never regarded music as a simple arrangement of 
agreeable sounds ; he always attempted to make it speak to the 
mind — that it should have a physical as well as a moral meaning. 
Solomon offers an admirably successful result of this endeavour. 
The two women sing in an absolutely different manner. The 
entire part of the real mother is full of grace, unction, and 
tenderness ; whilst that of the false mother — she who has stolen 
the child — is, on the contrary, harsh, hard, and violent through- 
out. If they did not pronounce a single word ; if they only 
uttered the sounds which are noted for them, they would be 
perfectly distinguishable from each other. This rare fitness of 
expression was so well appreciated by the cotemporaries of 
Handel, that he has even been compared to Demosthenes, in an 
'' Essay on the Oratorial Art,'' in the London Magazine for 
1762 : — ''To exemplify an instance or two of musical expression 
out of Mr. Handel, in the strain of Dalilah's address to 
Samson, as my 'faith and truth' — the subject is an entreaty 
enforced by passionate love. How finely has the composer 
worked into this strain (which yet is but a confined subject) 
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the three several emotions of complaint, of languishment, and 
importunity — all as essential to the subject as they are forcibly 
expressed ! Again, in another passage of the said oratorio — 
' To song and dance/ Mirth is the theme here, as well as in 
that passage of the Allegro, ' Mirth, admit me of thy crew -/ 
and yet the expression of joy is very distinctly and finely 
adapted to both those cases. In the former, it appears in the 
air of exultation and triumph and religious joy— o{ chant and 
praise to Dagon for the captivity of an enemy, till now almost 
too dreadful to behold ; and^ in the latter case, how naturally 
are both the strain and time calculated to express mirth of 
a much lower kind, viz., facetiousness, festivity, and all the 
wantonnesses of that passion ! Examples of this kind are innu- 
merable in Mr. Handel, and these, when represented with all 
their proper accompaniments, are invaluable demonstrations, as 
well of the grandeur of the science, as of the expressiveness of 
its composition. In this viev of them, most certainly HandeFs 
oratorios will rank with any of Cicero's or Demosthenes' ora- 
tions ; and, without doubt, the several parts of the subject are 
as well planned by the musician, as disposed by the orator, before 
they are drawn out into composition/' 

Imitative music is to our physical senses what expres- 
sive music is to the moral. When, thanks to its graphic 
power, it represents horses galloping, insects flying, the sea 
roaring, the fire devouring, and the lion leaping on his prey — 
why should that be condemned, when it is thought good 
to represent, in the same manner, the exultation and the 
depression of the soul. The empire of art is boundless, and all 
that is indispensable is success. Only the ridiculous is ridi- 
culous. Art is, after all, only an admirable convention, to which 
it is first necessary to submit yourself before you can en- 
joy it. If you wish to criticise it so closely, you must forbid 
to music the representation of the passions. Anger does not 
sing; she cries: Sorrow does not sing ; she complains : Passion 
does not sing ; she speaks : Pain does not sing ; she weeps. The 
music of expression itself is not absolute in its effects; for 
we often require to be forewarned of its intention, in order 
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to be affected by it ; and it can sometimes apply the same notes 
to ideas opposed to each other^ as is frequently the case in pieces 
arranged in stanzas and couplets. 

The abuse which the critics haye directed against imitative 
music reminds me of the Ephori who condemned Timotheus, 
for havings in his musical poem of Simili, imitated^ '^in an 
indecent manner/' the cries of a woman in labour; but the 
same Ephori had already sentenced Timotheus to be fined for 
adding three strings to the ancient lyre ! To adopt the dicta 
of these early magistrates of Lacedemon is to be still more 
blindly conservative than they^ for it is to retrograde three 
thousand years. Every one is free to become a Spartan if he 
wishes^ but what must we think of Mr. Macfarren^ who has 
been so carried away by the doctrinary system as to say of 
Handel that^ ^' in some instances^ he reaches the unfortunate 
degree beyond the sublime.*'* Is it not an indelible disgrace to 
insinuate the word ridicidoua in connection with anything that 
Handel wrote^ without so much as daring to pronounce it? 
Mr. Macfarren is a composer and a critic of real talent; his 
Lenore is a very beautiful work ; but the profound admira- 
tion which he has often expressed for the author of Israel 
in Egypt will scarcely excuse his utterance of such an au- 
dacity. Masters like Handel know where to stop, and their 
great genius is a better guide than our poor aesthetics. 

Although the fact is enveloped in obscurity, there are reasons 
for suspecting that, during the season in which Saul and Israel 
were produced, Handel gave also an opera. The London Daily 
Post ot the 26th of April, 1739, announced suddenly: — '^On 
Tuesday next. May 1st, will be performed, at the King's Theatre 
in the Haymarket, a dramatical composition called ' Jupiter in 
Argos.' [Handel's name not mentioned.] Intermixed with 
Choruses, and 2 Concertos on the organ. To begin at 7." 

As there is a lacuna in the collection of this journal in the 
British Museum Library, from the 30th of April to the 7th of 
May, I cannot ascertain precisely whether the representation 

1 Musical World for 1849, page 216. 
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ever took place. Admitting the fact^ it may be that the expe- 
dition of Jupiter to Argos was not a fortunate pne^ and he 
probably died a violent death on his arrival there; for the 
advertisement of the 26th of April is the only mention which 
the journals make of this matter. Jupiter might well shake all 
Olympus with a firown^ when he found that he was submitted to 
Destiny like the other gods ! And Destiny had decided that 
all HandePs operas belonging to that epoch should fall heavily. 
Bumey, who discovered only the advertisement of this opera^ 
has expressed a doubt of its existence ; but I have foimd^ in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum^ a great part of the MS.^ comprising the 
last pages^ dated — " fine dell' opera Jupiter in Argos ^ April 24, 
1739, G. F. Handel/' which coincides with its conjectured per- 
formance on the 1st of May. At any rate, it will be seen by 
the ^'Catalogue'' that it was partly a pasticcio, and that it 
certainly does not contain more than twenty original pieces^ 
and perhaps only eleven. I am inclined to believe that it was 
never performed, because it is only to be found in the MSS. 
of scattered pieces, and there is no copy of it either in Bucking- 
ham Palace, or in Mr. Lennard's collection, or in Smith's collec- 
tion. Yet the latter contains complete copies of Orestes and of 
Alexander Severus, which are pasticcios without a single original 
note. 

In spite of these terrible defeats, the indomitable Handel, 
wandering from theatre to theatre, reappeared during the 
following season, at the house in Lincoln's Inn Fields, vrith 
Dryden's Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, 

The London Daily Post of Saturday, the 17th of November, 
1739, announced: — " At the Theatre Royal in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, on Thursday, November 22nd (being St. Cecilia's 
Day), will be performed a new ode, with two new concertos for 
several instruments, which will be preceded by Alexander's 
Feast, and a concerto on the organ. Boxes, half a guinea; pit, 
5«. ; gallery, 3«. and 2s. To begin at six o'clock. The passage 
fix)m the fields to the house will be covered, for better con- 
veniency." 

On the 4th of February following, the same journal an- 

Q 
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noonced Acta and Dryden's Ode for tbe 7tk; but on. tbe 6th 
the following paragraph appeared :-*^^^ In consideration of the 
weather continuing so cold, the serenata called Aois and 
Galatea will be put off for a few nights farther, of which due 
notice will be given/' The performance took place only on the 
21st. The frost of 1740 is celebrated in history. The new com^ 
position appeared six times during the season/ One of its airs, 
''Orpheus could lead/' is marked '^A la hornpipe." As the 
hornpipe is a rery saltatory dance, it is something as if a modem 
composer were to mark one of his airs^ '' & la polka.'' 

It is necessary to distinguish Dryden's Ode on St. Ceciliaft 
Day from his Alexander's Feast, which also is an ode for the 
Festival of St. Cecilia. The poet does not seem to have written 
the former with an excess of enthusiasm. On the 3rd of 
September, 1687, he wrote to his son, who was in Italy : — '' In 
the meantime, I am writing a song for St. Cecilia's Feast, 
who you know is the patroness of music. This is troublesome, 
and no way beneficial ; but I could not deny the stewards of 
the feast, who came in a body to me to desire that kindness, 
one of them being Mr. Bridgeman, whose parents are your 
mother's friends."* 

It is also to 1739 that the book of Seven Sonatas, or Trios, 
Opera 5" (which is a continuation of the Six Sonatas, or Trios, 
Op. 2", of 1732), belongs; and also the Twelve Grand Con- 
certos, or septuors. Op, 6", performed during the season of 
1739-40. Handel had already written, in 1736, the Concertante 
in Nine Parts, which Walsh, in 1742, inserted in Select Harmony, 

' Performances during this season of 1739-40 : — 

November 22rid and 27th, 1739 — Alexander' $ Feast and St. Cecilia* i Day. 
December 13th and 20h — Ada and Galatea and St. CecUia*t Day, with two new 
concertos for several instruments and an organ concerto. 

February 21st, 1740 — Acia and Galatea^ and St. Cecilia's Day. 

FebruHry 21i\i—L Allegro. 

March 6th, 10th, and 14th— Z'^%ro. 

March 2l8t~>S'aM/. 

March 2,Qih— Esther, 

March 28th—JcM and Dryden's Ode; for the Musical Fund. 

April 1st — Israel. 

April ^Zv^-r Allegro. 

Dryden's WorkSf Moxon'a edition, page 60. 
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The Twelve Concertos were oompoBed at once, between the 29th 
of September and the 80th of October, 1739, and were pub- 
lished by subscription. '' This day/' says the London Daily 
Post of October 29th, '' are published proposals for printing by 
subscription, with His Majesty's royal license and protection. 
Twelve Grand C!oncertos, in Seven Parts, for four violins, a 
tenor, a violoncello, with a thorough bass for the harpsichord. 
Composed by Mr. Handel. Price to subscribers, two guineas. 
Beady to be delivered by April next. Subscriptions are taken 
by the author, at his house in Brook Street, Hanover Square,^ 
and by Walsh.'' Repeating his advertisement on November 
22nd, the publisher adds: — " Two of the above Concertos will be 
performed this evening at the Theatre Royal, Lincoln's Inn." 

On Monday, the 21st of April, 1740, the Daily Post 
says : — " This day is puUished, with His Majesty's license and 
protection. Twelve Grand Concertos for violins, and in seven 
parts. Composed by Mr. Handel. N.B. — Those gentlemen 
who are subscribers are desired to send for their books to the 
author, or to J. Walsh." 

In announcing them again a few days afterwards, in the 
Daily Post, Walsh adds : — "These Concertos were performed at 
the Theatre Royal in Lincoln's Inn Fields, and now are played 
in most public places with the greatest applause." This was 
the case with all the works of Handel. They were so frequently 
performed at contemporaneous concerts and benefits, that they 
seem, during his lifetime, to have quite become public property. 
Moreover, he did nothing which the other theatres did not 
attempt to imitate. In the little, theatre of the Haymarket, 
evening entertainments were given in exact imitation of his : — 
" Several concertos for diflferent instruments, with a variety of 
chosen airs of the best masters, and the famous Salve Regina of 
Hasse." The handbills issued by the nobles at the King's 

1 Handel' t *< dwelling was on the soath side of Brook Street, near Hanover Square, 
in a house four doors from Bond Street and two from the passage to the stahle-yard." 
—(Hawkins.) It is now No. 67, Brook Street. This little house, in which Handel 
resided for a great numher of years, and where he died, has not anj insoription to 
point it out to puhlic interest. The present tenant kindly permitted me to visit it, 
hut it contains aheolutely nothing to remind one of its former inhabitant. 
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Theatre^ make mention also of " several concertos for different 
instruments.'^ They even attempted to occupy the same arena 
which he had opened; for on the 10th of April, 1734, they gave 
'' a new oratorio, or sacred drama, called David , set to music by 
Sg*. Nicolo Porpora/'* But this time it was not of victory 
David had to boast ; for he promptly disappeared with great 
humility. The Saxon Goliath was not to be slain by a stone 
from a sling. 

The Saxon Goliath I Is there not something appropriate in 
the name ? Handel was truly an exceptional man. The strength 
of his mind was equalled only by the greatness of his intelli- 
gence. The more adversity struck him, the more his energy 
developed itself. His resistance to evil fortune inspires a pro- 
found veneration for his moral character. Already fifty-five 
years old, vanquished, deceived, pursued by a faction which was 
as powerful as it was unreasonable, annoyed by petty rivals, 
parodied in the Dragon of Wantley, a prey to the bitter morti- 
fications of an insolvent debtor, he did not give way ; he showed 
no signs of weakness for an instant. He braved everything, 
and, by his unaided self, accomplished the work of ten men. 
In the year 1739 only, he produced Saul, Israel, Dryden's Ode, 
and the Twelve Grand Concertos — four first-rate works of 
different character, and each of which was enough to establish 
the glory of a composer. And this is without reckoning the 
opera o{ Jupiter in Argos, or the troubles, the negotiations, and 
the difficulties of all sorts, which the organization of two series 
of concerts, in which he caused the four great novelties to be 
performed, must have cost him. What overwhelming labours ! 
Mankind (always, to its misfortime, seduced by helmets and 
plumes) has simg for many centuries of the intrepid Ajax crying 
out in the midst of the shipwreck, when he was driven back 
from the shore, '' I will land, in spite of the gods;'' but what 
was this cry of exaltation and of anger, valiant as it was, in 
comparison with these mighty and accumulated eff*orts which 
Handel made during those twelve months against the redoubled 
attacks of fortune. 

' Daily JoumcU. 
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Unhappily, the masses were not yet sufficiently en- 
lightened to be occupied either by his vocal or his instrumental 
music ; and the aristocracy, whom a better education enabled to 
understand it, had a prejudice against him. It is but too cer- 
tain that works like Savl, Israel, and Dryden's Ode were not 
even sufficient for the season; for on the 27th of February, 
1740, the inexhaustible composer gave, in addition, the ode 
L' Allegro, ZlPenseroso and H Moderato, which he composed in 
fifteen days. The London Daily Post, of the 27th of February, 
1740, announced: — ^' Never performed before — at the Royal 
Theatre, Lincoln's Inn Fields, this day will be performed 
L* Allegro, Sec, with two new concertos for several instruments, 
and a new concerto on the organ. Boxes, half a guinea; pit, 5s. ; 
first gallery, Ss. ; upper gallery, 2$. Fit and gallery opened at 
four, and boxes at five.'' The original handbook confirms this 
announcement. At the beginning of the first part we find 
^^a new concerto for several instruments," the same at the 
beginning of the second part ; and '^ a new concerto on the 
organ," at the beginning of the third part. The poem of 
L' Allegro, 8cc., is by Milton, with the exception of the third 
part, H Moderato, which was audaciously added by Charles 
Jennens. The first two parts consist of a very elevated discus- 
sion between Allegro (tenor) and Fenseroso (soprano), each 
accompanied by a chorus, which supports their arguments. 
The third is filled by the Moderato of Jennens, who, with his 
choruses, advises them to adopt the happy medium. A great 
poet like Milton would never have imagined this poor Moderato, 
with his mediocrities. It required all the boldness of genius to 
attempt a subject so eminently undramatic. Never had music 
to depend upon herself so entirely. In order to break the 
monotony, an air of Allegro in the first act is for a basso, and 
an air of Fenseroso in the second act is for a counter-tenor. 
The cold manner in which oratorios, odes, and serenatas are 
performed (without either action or costume) can alone permit 
these disorders in a part. Handel, nevertheless, wrote to this 
subject one of his most valued scores. 

The Qentleman*8 Magazine for May, 1740, contains a long 
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piece of poetry, signed G. O., fiill of the most enthusiastic ad- 
miration for the author of L' Allegro. It commences thus : — 

" TO MR. HANDEL, 
" ON lUABiNO ' Alexander's feast,' * l* allegro, il pbnsbboso,' etc. 

** If e*er Arion's mnsic calm'd the floods, 
And OrplMUs ever drew the dancing woods ; 
Why do not British trees and forest throng 
To hear the sweeter notes of Handel's song? 
This does the falsehood of the fMe prove, 
Or seas and woods, when Handel harps, wouM move." 

The remainder is of the same high poetical order. 

But L^ Allegro could no more move the people of those times 
than it could the " seas and woods." The season erf, 1739-40 
was as unfruitful as its predecessors. Yet Handel did not the 
less take care of the poor; for, on the 28th of March, 1740, he 
gave Acts and Dryden's Ode " for the musical fiind benefit.'' 

The mention of Charles Jennens, the author of II Moderato, 
suggests to me that some information respecting him will not 
be out of place. 

Charles Jennens, who also compiled the poems of the Mes- 
siah and Belshazzar, was an amateur poet. Nichols's Literary 
Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century (vol. iii. p. 121) con- 
tains a long notice of him. He was descended from a manufac- 
turing family from Birmingham, of whom he inherited great 
wealth. In his youth, he was remarkable for the number of his 
servants, the splendour of his equipages, and the profusion of 
his table, all which procured for him the name of Solimon the 
Magnificent, For a long time he mingled the cultivation of 
literature with a most pompous mode of life. Short as was the 
distance between Great Orraond Street, Bloomsbury, where he 
resided, and Red Lion Passage, Fleet Street, where was the ofl&ce 
of his printer, he used to go thither to correct his proofs in a 
four-horsed carriage with four lackeys. When he arrived at the 
passage he descended from the coach, and was preceded by a 
servant, whose business it was to clear away the oyster-shells 
or any other obstacle that might impede his progress. At the 
latter end of his life (in 1769) he commenced an edition of 
Shakspere, and accused his predecessors of negligence and want 
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of fidelity. When Johnson and George Steevens proceeded to 
ascertain the value of his criticisms^ he replied by a pamphlet 
directed against them — " The Tragedy of Ki7ig Lear, as lately 
published^ vindicated from the abuse of the Critical Reviewers, 
and the wonderful genius and abilities of those gentlemen for 
criticism set forth, celebrated, and extolled, by the editor of 
Kinff Lear. 1772." But, with such men opposed to him, the 
laughers were not on his side. He was generous, benevolent, 
and a beneficent friend to the arts, which should more than 
cause the vanity with which Steevens reproached him to be for- 
gotten. He was well acquainted with Handel, whose part he 
took against every one^ sjod he had the honour to be named in 
his will. A letter addressed to the Public Advertiser, of the 
14th of February, 1771, in answer to an attack of George 
Steevens against Jenneus, which is inserted in the same journal, 
says that ^^ Handel, to the time of his deaths lived with him in 
the greatest intimacy and consideration." I{e died on the 20th 
of November, 1773, aged seventy-five years. It is constantly 
asserted that he had two daughters, one of whom piarried Lord 
Howe, and the other Lord Aylesford. Nichols gives, however, 
the inscription upon his tomb, which states that he died a 
bachelor. Nichols also gives his will, which is full of munificent 
legacies for charitable purposes, and by which he left his large 
fortune to his sister's son, William Penn Assheton Curzon, and 
in default of heirs, to his godson Charles Finch, the second son of 
Heneage, Earl of Aylesford. It was therefore by this nephew, 
William Penn Curzon, that his property passed into the Howe 
family. The will states that he gave to William Penn Curzon 
the pictures, engravings, statues, the library of books, plate, &c., 
which were in his residence at Gopsall, in Leicestershire, except 
his music -books and his instruments, which he left to Heneage, 
Earl of Aylesford, to be considered as " heir-looms." Among 
the pictures was a large full-length portrait of Handel, bj Hudson, 
which still adorns Gt>p8all, now the seat of Lord Howe. I have 
seen there also the portrait of Charles Jennens, when an old man. 
He has the air of an honest tradesman, with a face somewhat 
full and round. He wears a very simple maroon-coloiired coat, 
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and scarcely has the appearance of being the conceited and 
pompous personage that his enemy^ Greorge Steevens^ makes 
him out to be. 

Thenceforth his friend Handel treated only subjects similar to 
UAUegro or oratorios. As the value of such compositions chiefly 
consisted in their choruses and orchestration, first-rate interpreters 
could be more readily dispensed with ; and as they were written 
to English words, they addressed themselves to a more numerous 
public, and permitted the employment of indigenous artists. 
Perhaps, also, the ruined impresario considered that this sort of 
composition exposed him to less expense; for with oratorios 
and odes there were no more decorations, no more costimies, and 
no more ballets. Finally, he said that sacred music " was best 
suited to a man descending in the vale of years ;'" but he said 
that only after the failure of his dramatic compositions, and at 
the bottom of his heart he had not yet bid the latter an eternal 
farewell. We may be sure that his operas, which are now so 
completely forgotten, must be really very fine, when we see with 
what attachment he kept them in his regard. Works that he was 
so fond of making must have been impregnated with the perfumes 
of his genius. Justin, Arminius, and Berenice had been the 
impotent witnesses of his failure ; Faramondo and Xerxes had 
failed so utterly that Heidegger closed the theatre for the 
second time, and, under the circumstances, there was no prospect 
of its being reopened for some time. 

As it has been stated, Handel then set to work upon Saul ; 
but, after the completion of the first two acts, he took up suddenly 
the opera of Imeneo, and it was only after having given himself 
the satisfaction of writing the three acts of that, that he returned 
to the oratorio. We may follow this curious movement of his 
mind, by observing the dates of the two MSS.^ In fact, it was 
only after reiterated failures that he renounced his dear operas, 
and when he was forced to confess that the public decidedly 
refused to follow him upon that ground. He was about to suffer 
the last proof of that determination. 

On the 8th of November, 1740, he took the theatre at 

» Hawkins. ^ See " Catalogue." 
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Lincoln^s Inn Fields for the season, and opened it with a revival 
o{ Parnasso in Festa; giving afterwards Imeneo (Hymen), for 
which he had abandoned Savl. Hymen (produced on the 22nd 
of November) enjoyed precisely one representation less than it 
numbered acts ! Handel replaced it by L' Allegro, and calmly 
finished another opera, Deidamia, which he produced on 
the 10th of January, 1741. But the resistance of the public 
was quite equal to the tenacity of the artist, and he was com- 
pelled to put Deidamia upon the shelf, after its third represen- 
tation. 

T cannot believe that Hymen deserved its fate. Handel at 
any rate did not submit to it, for it is the only one of his 
Italian operas that he took with him into Ireland, and it was 
sung there twice in the manner of a serenata. As for Deidamia, 
in the analysis which Burney makes of it, the word "admirable*' 
occurs in every line. The march in the overture is particularly 
mentioned, and Mr. Lacy says that the final chorus, " Non 
trascurate, amanti,** is incontestably one of the finest works of 
that kind which the master has produced. 

The season of 1740-41, which opened on the 9th of Novem- 
ber, in Lincoln's Inn Fields, terminated on the 7th of April.* 
It had been disastrous ; but nothing could make Handel forget 
the duty which he seems to have imposed upon himself, of giving 
an annual performance for the benefit of his brethren in distress. 
In order to make it all the more profitable, he gave it, on the 
l4th of March, at the great theatre in the Hay market. The 
London Daily Post announced : — " For the benefit and increase 
of a fund established for the support of decayed musicians and 
their families, at the King's Theatre, on Saturday next (14th) 
will be performed, with the original scenes and habits, Parnasso 

* Performances during this season, 1740-41 : — 
November 8th, 1740 — Famtuso. 
November 22nd and December 13th — Hymen. 
January 10th and 17th, 1741 — Deidamid. 
January Slst and February 7 ih—L' Allegro, 
February lOih— Deidamia. 
February 2l8t — VAUeffro. 

February 28th and March 11th— ^ot and Dryden's Ode. 
March 18ih— <S<iii/. 
April Sth—U Allegro and Dryden's Ode. 



»}r,, 
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in Festa, composed by Mr. Handel for Her Royal Highnees tke 
Princess of Grangers wedding/' 

On the 8th of April following, the noble composer gave a 
species of farewell performance, consisting of U Allegro and the 
Ode for St. Cecilia's Day} The London Daily Post of the day 
announced : — ^' This being the last time of performing, many 
persons of quality and others are pleased to make great demands 
for box tickets, which encourages me (and I hope it will not give 
offence) to put the pit and boxes tocher at half a guinea each. 
First gallery, five shillings ; second gallery, three/' The poor 
great man was obliged to make money out of everything. 

In connection with this repres^itation, whidi was advertiaed 
many days in advance, the London Daily Post of the 4Ah of 
April, 1741, inserted a very long letter, signed J. B., whicib gives 
ns many indications as to the situation of Handel. The oar- 
respond^it commences by a sort of essay upon the Power of 
Music, in which he goes as far back as the Deluge, and quotes 
Orpheus, Timotheus, and ten others ; then he arrives at his 8ubf> 
ject: — "At this time,'' says he, "when it is become a fashion to 
neglect Mr. Handel (unknown as his person is to me), I will recall 
Cotsoni, Faustina, Cenosini (sic), that he had in his time raised to 
fame, who had gained by his compositions both praise and profit, 
whilst the merit unobserved, and almost unrewarded, was the poor, 
but the proud lot of the forgotten master. * * * * If we are 
not careful for him, let us be for our own credit with the polite 
world ; and if old age or infirmity, if even a pride so inseparable 
from great men, have oflended, let us take it as the natural /oiik 
of the great genius, and let us overlook them like spots upon the 
sun. * * * * You may by this time. Sir, easily see what I 
mean by this letter. I wish I could urge this apology to its full 
eflBcacy, and persuade the gentlemen of figure and weight, who 
have taken offence at any part of this great man's conduct 
(for a great man he must be in the musical world, whatever 
misfortunes may now, too late, say to the contrary), I wish I 
could persuade them, I say, to take him back into favour, and 

1 In a handbook, in which these two works are uaited, ModertUo (the third pnrt 
of L'AlUgro) is snppresscd. 
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relieve him from the cruel persecation of those little vermin, 
who, taking advantage of their displeasure, pull down even his 
bills as fast as he has them put up, and use a thousand other 
little acts to injure and distress him. But, in the meantime, 
let the public take care that he wants not — that would be an 
unpardonable ingratitude; and as this oratorio of Wednesday 
next is his last for the season, and, if report be true, probably 
his last for ever in this country, let them, with a generous and 
friendly benevolence, fill this his last house, and show him on 
bis departure, that London, the greatest and richest city in the 
world, is great and rich in virtue as well as in money, and can 
pardon and forget 1^ failings, or even the fiacdts, of a great 
genius,^' &»., &c. 

However excellent in intention, this begging-letter, in which 
Handel is treated as if he were blameable, must have greatly 
excited his anger. But it is curious to gather from it to what a 
pitch '^ the gentlemen of figure and weight^' were excited against 
him. The tearing down of the bills as soon as they were posted, 
is a detail whi(^ has a bad look, and is certainly not without 
weight. We may guess, also, that Handel was irritated, sinoe 
he resolved to quit the land of his adoption, and in that case 
Ireland, whither he went shortly afterwards, may claim the 
honour of having preserved him to Great Britain, by restoring 
him to sufficient confidence to enable him to engage in new 
efforts. 

But although (thanks to the animosity of the richer 
classes) he made little profit for himself out of his own works, 
other people did not neglect to make their market of them. 
The London Daily Post of the 14th of March, 1741, announces, 
for the benefit of Mrs. Clive, " a comedy, called the Universal 
Passion, altered from Shakespeare, with entertainments of 
singing and dancing, and particularly the favourite airs of 
L* Allegro and 11 Penseroso, composed by Mr. Handel.'* Mrs. 
Clive was occasionally one of his singers. He wrote a song 
especially for her—*' I like the amorous youth'' — which she 
sung in that gallimaufry which was produced about 1736 or 
1737. 
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The failure of Hymen and Deidamia, which was as 
complete as the others, was a lesson by which Handel profited. 
At last he recognized that John Bull (as the British nation is 
vulgarly called) had not yet the taste for that species of music, 
and he renounced it for ever. Up to that time he had written 
thirty-nine Italian operas, all in three acts, of which thirty-six 
had been produced in England. The list of these will be found 
in the ^^ Catalogue.'' In this number I do not include Orestes, 
Alexander Severus, or Luciiis Verm, which are pure pasticcios ; 
nor Terpsichore, which is a ballet intermingled with songs; 
nor Parnasso in Festa, which is a serenata. 

In spite of the experiments which had been lately tried^ 
Lord Middlesex was the next to rise to the tempting bait of 
Italian opera. In 1741, this nobleman, in association with 
some of his friends, was not afraid to become an impresario, 
collected a new company, brought over Galuppi, as director 
and composer, and at great expense reopened the Haymarket, 
on the 31st of October, with Alessandro in Persia, a pasticcio, 
made by Galuppi from the works of Leo, Hasse, Pescetti, and 
Domenico Scarlatti. ^ 

Horace Walpole informs us, in amusing terms, as to the 
means of obtaining success with which Lord Middlesex pro- 
vided himself:-^'' Doivning Street, Oct. 8, 1741, O.S.— The 
opera begins the day after the king's birthday. The singers are 
not permitted to sing till on the stage, so no one has heard them. 
The opera is to be in the French system of dancers, scenes, and 
dresses. The directors have already laid out great sums. They 
talk of a mob to silence the operas, as they did the French 
players, but it will be more difficult, for here half the young 
noblemen in town are engaged, and they will not be easily per- 
suaded to humour the taste of the mobility. In short, they 
have already retained several eminent lawyers from the Bear 
Gardens to plead their defence." 

The Bear Gardens was a resort for boxers. It is evident 
that the young scions of nobility of that time did not resort to 
half measures. Whatever well-born persons undertake, they 

* Barney, page 445. 
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impart into it an elegance of form which disguises all defects of 
the substance. 

According to Mainwaring/ and to Hawkins/ Faramondo and 
Alexander Severus were composed for Lord Middlesex, who 
paid £1000 for them ; but we have the positive dates of their 
production in 1737 and 1738, and that of the entrance of that 
lord upon the functions of an impresario.' Horace Walpole's 
letter is also confirmatory of these facts. The argumenta ad 
hominem of the "eminent lawyers from the Bear Gardens'' 
did not succeed in attracting "the mobility'' to the opera, 
and Lord Middlesex was obliged to abandon it in 1744. He 
and his friends returned to the charge in 1747, but they 
were again compelled to close the fatal theatre in May, 
1748, after having suffered considerable losses. Lord Middle- 
sex did not even retire from the business without trouble. 
The Gentleman's Magazine for November, 1748, says: — 
" Was tried at the King's Bench, a cause, wherein an Italian 
singer was plaintiff, and a person of distinction defendant ; the 
action was laid for a 1000 guineas, for one winter's performance 
at the Opera House, and the jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff." 

In 1750, Dr. Croza, who had made the operatic experiment, 
disappeared, leaving behind him innumerable creditors ; and on 
the 15th of May, an advertisement appeared in the Daily Adver* 
User, signed Henry Gibbs, tea merchant, offering "£30 to any 
one who would secure the person of Dr. Croza."* 

Such was the lot of aU the speculators at the Haymarket. 
Bumey says : — '^ The English appetite for Italian /nandt«e« was 
certainly palled by plenitude. Public curiosity being satisfied, 
as to new compositions and angers, the English returned to their 
homely food. The Beggar's Opera, and ballad farces on the same 
plan, with eagerness and comfort." This dictum is very severe, 
and, in my opinion, it would be more fit to say that the grace and 

1 Page 124. » Page 888. 

' "Last Saturday (31 October) the operas begaa in the Haymarket. There was 
a prodigious audience, and a prodigious expense ; for it is said the whole charge 
far six months will come to upwards of £16,000,* *— (Faulkner^ i Journal^ of the 17th 
to the 21st of November, 1741, quoted by Mr. Townsend.) 

« Barney. 
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lightnew whicli characterise the greater proportiooi of ItaUan 
music^ and make of it an almost sensual pleasure rather than a 
recreation of the intelligence^ do not accord with the poverfid but 
not delicate character of the English, They do not know how 
to take anything at the finger's end ; and, to continue Bumey's 
gastronomic figure, it may be said that they require roast beef 
eren in music. But, musically speaking, roast beef is worth all 
the fricmdues in the world. Italian opera seems to haye been 
always much less a taste than a £ashioa on the banks of the 
Thames. It has neyer enjoyed there any but a sickly life, like 
that of an exotic. How many speculators has it not ruined ? In 
the present day it is only supported by fashion, and the large 
number of wealthy strangers who abound in such cities as London 
and Paris. To prove how factitious is the audience, it is only 
necessary to mention the exceedingly high prices for admission, 
and the regulation that a frock-coat cannot be admitted even into 
the pit. The free Briton who does not possess a dress-coat is for* 
bidden to listen to an Italian song. Let it be added, that among 
these people, who with such obstinacy reproach the French with 
inconstancy, the operas which then obtained the greatest amount 
of success never, even counting revivals, went beyond twenty-five 
or thirty representations ! The Artaxerxes of Hasse, sung by 
Farinelli, Senesiuo, Montagnana, and Sg*. Cuzzoni (the finest 
collection of the artists of the epoch), is quoted as a prodigy for 
having exceeded forty representations in three years. Among the 
volatile French, on the contrary, the Castor and Pollux of 
Kameau, produced in 1737, held possession of the stage when 
Gluck arrived in 1746; Gluck, whose Orpheus, Alce8te,Armidey 
and Iphigenie en Tauride numbered more than a hundred repre- 
sentations during his lifetime. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

1741—1742. 

JovBim TO ImthkiTD^^opn aitd Haitdbl^A LETfsm bt HurDRL^PnuFomt- 
▲Nosi AT Dublin—'' Tbb Mbmiah^'—Noblb Usi which thb Authoh mabi 
OF THAT Work. 

The league which vas banded against Handel was ao powerfhl, 
that for three years his efforts to win fortune back were entirely 
thrown away. Even his finest English works did not escape this 
fatal destiny. In spite of his courage and activity, both of 
which were immense^ and indefatigable as his genius^ he could 
not retrieve himself from ruin. The position was a cruel one. 

For a long time he had been wished for in Ireland. The 
Duke of Devonshire^ the Lord Lieutenant (more generally called 
Viceroy at that time)^ had directly invited him to pay a visit to 
that country/ and the Irish professed great admiration for him. 
The numerous musical societies of this country had already 
often performed his works.' He might therefore expect to find 

^ Pae*8 Occurrencet (Dublin Joamal) of the 3rd of Febraarj, 1742. I have taken 
all tlie particulars, dates, and quotations of the journals, relative to Banders visit 
to Dublin, from Mr. Townsend's excellent little book, which is minutely founded upon 
the most authentic documents. Mr. Townsend has left nothing for otiiers to dis- 
cover on the subject of this period of Handel's life. I heartily fulfil one of Mr. 
Townsend's wishes in recording that Mr. Finlayson, barrister-at-law of Dublin, con- 
tributed a great part of the researches relative to Handel's visit to Ireland. Mr. 
Finluyson was the first to examine the collection of Faulkner's Journal^ which is in 
the old library founded by Archbishop Marsh, and he made extracts firom it eren 
before Mr. Townsend was aware of the existence of that collection. It was the kind 
communication of that discovery which gave Mr. Townsend the idea of writing hif 
book, in which he warmly acknowledged that Mr. Finlayson, an entbnsiastio 
Handelian, had furnished him with new documents. 

' Among the subscribers to the first edition of Alexander* i Feast, and also of that 
of the Twehe Grand Concertos, may be found ''the Academy of Mnsick at Dublin, 
two copies." This society had as the leader of its orchestra. Lord Mornington, the 
father of the Duke of Wellington, and among its rioloncellos, Lord Bellamont, Sir 
John Dillon, and Dean Burke, afterwards Arohbishop of Tuam; among the flutes 
was Lord Lucan; at the harpsichord, Lady Freke, Dr. Quin, and the Right Hononr- 
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there a public more enlightened, or at any rate more favourably 
disposed than that of London, and he resolved to make the 
journey. 

Almost all the musical societies of Dublin, which were com- 
posed of amateurs, gave their entertainments for the furtherance 
of charitable objects. Handel put himself into communication 
with the most important of these, that '^ for the benefit and en- 
largement of poor distressed prisoners for debt in the several 
marshalseas of the city of Dublin,^^ and promised to give an 
oratorio for its benefit ; the members, on their part, promising the 
assistance of their chorus and their orchestra. This society did 
good with real devotedness. Faulkner's Journal of the 14th to 
the 17th of March, 1740 (O.S.), says, that during the past year* 
they '^have already released 188 miserable persons of both sexes. 
They oflFered a reasonable composition to the creditors. And 
many of the creditors being in circumstances almost equally 
miserable with their debtors, due regard was paid by the com- 
mittee to this circumstance.^^ In 1743, the society caused it 
to be made known that it had liberated during the preceding 
year a hundred and forty-two prisoners of both sexes, whose debts 
amounted to £1225 175., besides £33 given to incarcerators, 
who were quite as poor as the incarcerated. 

Imprisonment for debt, which is a relic of ancient slavery, 
has always been a barbarity, but at that time it was atrocious. 
The greater part of the unhappy prisoners lived only upon the 
public commiseration, which they frequently implored through 
the medium of the public journals, or otherwise. Faulkner's 
Journal for the 17th to the 21st of March, 1740, " records the 
deaths of two prisoners for debt in the Four Courts Marshal- 
sea, from extreme want.^^^ 

ablo W. Brownlow, &c. — (Townsend). There is in existence a volume of Ubrttti with 
this title : " As they are performed by the I'hylarmonic Society in Dublin, for the im- 
provement of church music, and the further support of Mercer's Hospital, printed in 
the year 1741." 

^ It should be remembered that before the reform of the calendar, wliich took 
place in England as late as 1762, the year ended on the 24ih of March. O.S. 
means old style, before the reform, and N.S. new style, afler the reform. 

* Townsend, page 35. At the same time as " the Society for the Release of 
Prisoners for Debt" was in treaty with Handel, the managers of Mercer's Hospital 
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Handel^ who throughout his iSk was full of humanity, must 
have taken a pleasure in arranging with a society whose charities 
alleviated such misery. He composed The Messiah in order to 
offer to the Irish, ''to that generous and polite nation'^ (quoting 
his own expression from one of his letters), something new ; and 
he set out about the 4th of November, 1741, 

It is to this voyage, undertaken under such circumstances, 
that Pope m'akes allusion in his Dunciad, which was published 
in March, 1742: — 

'' Bat BooDy ah ! soon, rebellion will commeuce, 
If music meanly borrows aid from sense. 
Strong in new arms, lo ! giant Handel stands, 
Like bold Briarens, with bis Lnndred bands ; 
To stir, to ronse, to shake the sonl, be comes. 
And Jove's own tbanders follow Mars's drams. 
Arrest him, Empress, or you sleep no more — 
She heard, and drove him to the Hibernian shore.** 

Here Pope only gave expression to the opinion of his friends. 
By a singularity of nature, poet as he was, he was entirely desti- 
tute of all musical sense, and he confessed that it gave him no 
pleasure. Like a character in Candide, he considered it as the 
least disagreeable of noises ; and he would have entirely agreed 
with a witty lady who was no great dilettante, and who, when 
the performances of Baillot^s quatuors were praised to her, re« 
plied, ^^ Ah ! yes, the quatuors are very well ; there are four 
persons amusing themselves.^^ But when he saw that his literary 
companions (and particularly Arbuthnot) were such great ad- 
mirers of Handel, he ranged himself on the composer's side with 
them. Mainwaring relates, that '^ Mr. Pope, the poet, one day 
asked his friend Dr. Arbuthnot, of whose knowledge in music he 
had a high idea, what was his real opinion in regard to Handel 
as a master of that science. The Doctor immediately replied, 

(foonded in 1734, by Mrs. Mercer), addressed themselves to Dr. Boyce, "composer 
to His Majesty." Boyce responded by writing expressly for them an anthem, 
which was performed for the benefit of the Hospital at St. Andrew's, otherwise called 
the Bound Chnrch, on the 10th of December, 1741, with the Te Deum, Jubilate, and 
one of nandel's Cor<maH<in Anthems, — (Faii/Jbi«r*«Jot/r;7a/, December 8th to 12th, 1741.) 
Handel, who had then been three weeks in Dablin, and was preparing his concerts, 
was waited upon by a deputation from the Hospital, who requested him to play the 
organ at this benefit. A charitable work nerer solicited his aid in Tain. 
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^Conceive the highest thatfj^u can of his abilities^ and they 
are much beyond anything that you can conceive/ '' 

Christopher Smithy being sensible that Pope had no taste 
for music^ took an opportunity of inquiring what motive could 
induce him to celebrate HandePs praise so highly in his Dunciad. 
Pope replied, " That merit in every branch of science ought to 
be encouraged ; that the extreme iUiberality with which many 
persons had joined to ruin Handel, in opposing* his operas, 
called forth his indignation ; and though nature had denied his 
being gratified by HandePs uncommon talents in the musical 
line, yet when his powers were generally acknowledged, he 
thought it incumbent upon him to pay a tribute due to genius."^ 

In spite of everything, London permitted the man of genius 
to depart for Ireland. He was stayed by contrary winds in the 
ancient and picturesque city of Chester. ^^I was," says Bumey, 
'* at the public school in Chester, and very well remember seeing 
him smoke a pipe, over a dish of coffee, at the Exchange Coffee 
House ; and being extremely curious to see so extraordinary a 
man, I watched him narrowly as long as he remained in 
Chester, where he stayed on account of the wind being un- 
favourable for his embarking at Parkgate.'* Wishing to employ 
this delay in trying over some pieces of his new oratorio. 
The Messiah, he sought for some one who could read music at 
sight, and a house-painter named Janson was indicated to him, 
as one of the best musicians attached to the Cathedral. A 
meeting took place, but poor Janson managed so badly that the 
irascible composer became purple with anger, and after swearing, 
as was his wont, in four or five languages at a time, cried out, 
'^You schountrel ! tit you not tell me dat you could sing at 
soite?" ^^ Yes, sir," replied the good fellow, "but not at first 
sight,'' Handel upon this burst out laughing, and the re- 
hearsal proceeded no further.^ 

He arrived in Dublin on the 18th of November, 1741, which 
fact was announced by Faulkner s Journal in the following 
manner:— '^ And last Wednesday, the celebrated Dr. Handell 
arrived here in the packet-boat from Holyhead, a gentleman 

^ Anecdotes of Handel, page 29. 2 Burney. 
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universally known by his excellent compositions in all kinds of 
music^ and particularly for his Te Deum, Jubilate, Anthems^ and 
other compositions in church-music (of which^ for some years 
past, have principally consisted the entertainments in the Bound 
Church, which have so greatly contributed to support the 
charity of Mercer's Hospital), to perform his oratorios, for which 
purpose he hath engaged Mr. Maclaine,^ his wife, aud several 
others of the best performers in the musical way.'' 

After having been thus announced, the ^^ gentleman univer- 
sally known," of whom a Doctor was made for the nonce, 
announced in Favlkner^s Journal for the 8th to the 12th of 
December,' that — '' On Monday next, being the 14th of Decem- 
ber (and every day following), attendance will be given at Mr. 
Handel's house in Abbey Street, near Liffey Street, from nine 
o'clock in the morning till two in the afternoon, in order to 
receive the subscription money for his six musical entertain- 
ments in the New Music Hall in Fishamble Street, at which 
time each subscriber will have a ticket delivered to him, which 
entitles him to three tickets each night, either for ladies or 
gentlemen. N.B. — Subscriptions are likewise taken in at the 
same place." Handel proposed, therefore, a subscription for 
six performances. The price is nowhere indicated ; but there is 
reason to believe that it was half a guinea per ticket. Faulkner^ s 
Journal for the 15th of December announces that, on the 23d, 
UAllegrOy H Penseroso ed II Moderato will open the first per« 
formance, '^ with two concertos for several instruments, and a 
concerto on the organ. It will commence at seven o'clock," &c. 
The handbill of the fifth performance adds, '^none but sub- 
scribers can be admitted, and no single tickets will be delivered, 
or money taken at the door." Great was the success. The 
Journal of the 26th of December says : — '^ Last Wednesday, 
Mr. Handel had his first oratorio at Mr. Neal's Music Hall in 
Fishamble Street, which was crowded with a more numerous 
and polite audience than ever was seen upon the like occasion. 
The performance was superior to anything of the kind in the 

* Maclaine was an organist. 

' It only appeartd on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
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kingdom before^ and our nobility and gentry^ to show their taste 

for all kinds of genius, expressed their great satisfaction^ and have 

already given aU imaginable encouragement to this grand music." 

A few days afterwards^ Handel wrote to Charles Jennens:^ — » 

" Dublin, December 29, 1741. 
'^ Sir, — It was with the greatest pleasure I saw the continua« 
tion of your kindness by the lines you was pleased to send me, 
in order to be prefixed to your oratorio, Messiah,* which I set to 
music before I left England. I am emboldened, Sir, by the 
generous concern you please to take in relation to my affairs, to 
give you an account of the success I have met here. The no- 
bility did me the honour to make amongst themselves a sub« 
scription for six nights, which did fill a room of 600 persons, so 
that I needed not sell one single ticket at the door, and without 
vanity the performance was received with a general approbation. 
Signora Avolio, which I brought with me from London, pleases 
extraordinary. I have found another tenor voice which gives 
great satisfaction ; the basses and counter-tenors are very good, 
and the rest of the chorus singers by my directions do exceed- 
ingly well; as for the instruments they arc really excellent, 
Mr. Dubourgh being at the head of them ; and the music sounds 
delightfully in this charming room, which puts me in such spirits, 
and my health being so good, that I exert myself on my organ 
with more than usual success. I opened with the Allegro, Pen- 
seroso, ed il 3foderato, and I assure you that the words of the 
Moderato are vastly admired.' The audience being composed — 
besides the flower of ladies of distinction and other people of the 
greatest quality — of so many bishops, deans, heads of the Col- 

* Lord Howe, who is the possessor of this letter, and also of that which will he 
found at the heginning of Chapter IX., communicated them to Mr. Townscnd, with 
permission to print them. Tiiey are both in English. 

2 The mottoes here mentioned are the three following epigraphs : — " Miyora 
canamus," PoUto VirgU (*'Letu9 sing of greater things"). *' And without controversy 
great is the mystery of godliness. God was manifested in the flesh, justified hy the 
Spirit, seen of angels, preached among the Gentiles, believed in the world, and re- 
ceived up into glory." — Timothy iii. 16. " In whom are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge." — Colossians ii. 3. 

3 It has been already stated that Charles Jennens added Tl Moderato to Milton's 
poems, V Allegro and // Penseroso, 
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lege^ and the most eminent people in the law^ as the chancellor, 
auditor-general, &c., all which are very much taken with the 
poetry, so that I am desii'ed to perform it again the next time.^ 
I cannot sufficiently express the kind treatment I receive here ; 
but the politeness of this generous nation cannot be unknown 
to you, so I let you judge of the satisfaction I enjoy, passing 
my time with honour, profit, and pleasure. They propose already 
to have some more performances, when the six nights of the 
subscription are over, and my Lord Duke, the Lord Lieutenant 
(who is always present with all his family on those nights) will 
easily obtain a longer permission for me by his Majesty,' so that 
I shall be obliged to make my stay here longer than I thought. 
One request I must make to you, which is that you would in* 
sinuate my most devoted respects to my Lord and my Lady 
Shaftesbury ; you know how much their kind protection is pre« 
cious to me. Sir Windham Knatchbull will find here my. 
respectful compliments. You will increase my obligations if, by 
occasion, you will present my humble service to some other patrons 
and friends of mine. I expect with impatience the favour of your 
news, concerning your health and welfare, of which I take a real 
share. As for the news of the operas in London, I need not trouble 
you, fqr all this town is full of their ill success, by a number of 
letters from your quarters to the people of quality here, and I 
tBXi't help saying but that it furnishes great diversion and 
laughter. The first opera I heard myself before I left London, 
and it made me very merry all along my journey ; and of the 
second opera, called Penelope,* a certain nobleman writes very 

^ Handel had more than onc« the good grace to attrihate to the words all the 
success of his mosic. In a letter, which will shortly he quoted, and which it ad- 
dressed to the same person, referring to Ireland, he says, " 1 could have giren you 
an account how well jfour Messiah was received in that country." 

^ Handel donhtless continued to give lessons on the harpsichord to some membtf 
of the Royal Family, since he required the King's permission to ahaent himself. Dr. 
Rimbault has found the following entry in the " Accounts kept of the Establishment 
of their Boyal Highnesses the Princesses Amelia and Caroline,** the daughters of 
George the Second, in 1737 : — ** Musick Master, Hr. Oeorge Frederick Handell, 
£200 per annum/'— Chamberlayne's Magna Britannia Notitia, 1737. 

' Penelope was of Galuppi, and was only performed five times. It will be remem- 
bered that the Italian theatre was reopened in the month of October by Lord Mid- 
dlesex, with Alexander in Persia, a pasticcio. It was this pasticcio which amused 
the rancour entertained by the author oi Hymen and Deidamia, 
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jocosely : — ' II faut que je dise avec harlequin, notre Penelope 
n'est qu'une SallopeJ^ But I think I have trespassed too much 
on your patience. I beg you to be persuaded of the sincere 
veneration and esteem with which I have the honour to be. Sir, 
your most obliged and most humble servant, 

" George Fridebic Handel/^ 

The correspondent of Charles Jennens gave therefore, firom 
the 23d of December to the 7th of April, 1842, two series of six 
concerts each, which brought him in a great deal both of honour, 
of pleasure, and of money.' They consisted of Acis, U Allegro, 
Dryden's Ode, Alexander's Feast, Esther, and Hymen, which 
Handel offered as a serenata. He had, for that purpose, short- 
ened the recitatives, and reduced the three acts into two parts.* 

' [Oar Penelope is but a slut.] In French, the word ealope is of the lowest ml- 
g*rity. 

' Performances at Dublin — First Seriet: — 

VA'legro^ with two concertos for several instmments, and an organ concerto, 
23rd of December, 1741. 

L" Allegro, witli two concertos for several instruments, and an organ concerto, 
13th of January, 1742. 

Acis an 1 Dry«len*s Ocfe, with several concertos on the organ and other instruments, 
20th oC January. 

Acis and Dryden's Orfe, with several concertos on the organ and other instruments, 
27th of January. 

Esthei'^ with additions, and several concertos on the organ and other instruments, 
3rd of February. 

Esther, with additions, and several concertos on the organ and other instruments, 
10th of February. 

Second Series: — 

Alexander*s Feast, with additions, and several concertos on the organ, 17th of 
February. 

Aiexcuider's Feast, with additions, and several concertos on the organ, 2nd of 
March. 

VAUegro^ with concertos, 17th of March. 

Hymen (under the title of a serenata), with concertos on the organ and other 
instruments, 24th of March. 

Hymen, with concertos on the organ and other instruments, 31st of March. 

Supplemental Performances : — 
Esther, with concertos on the organ, 7th of April. 
General rehearsal of the Messiah, 8th of April. 
Messiah, a new grand sacred oratorio, 13th of April. 
SatU, with concertos on the organ, 26th of May. 
Messiah, with concertos on the organ, 3rd of June. 

« See " Catalogue." 
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The expenses of these entertainments could not have heen 
considerable ; for, according to the discoveries of Mr. Townsend, 
he obtained the assistance not only of the Society for the Relief 
of Prisoners, but also of the Philharmonic Society (which was 
devoted to the support of Mercer's Hospital), and even of the 
choristers of the cathedrals of Christ^s Church and St. Patrick's. 
In return, the institutions protected by each society received a 
share of the proceeds of the performance, which Handel gave 
afterwards for their benefit. 

It was after these twelve performances that, on the mid-day 
of Tuesday, the 13th of April, 1742, The Messiah was heard for 
the first time. The name never appeared in print before the 
following advertisement was inserted in Faulkner's Journal for 
the 23rd to the 27th of March : — " For the relief of the prisoners 
in the several jails, and for the support of Mercer's Hospital, in 
Stephen's Street, and of the charitable infirmary on the Inn's 
Quay, on Monday, the 12th of April, will be performed at the Mu- 
sick Hall in Fishamblc Street, Mr. Handel's new grand oratorio, 
called The Messiah, in which the gentlemen of the choirs of both 
cathedrals will assist, with some concertos on the organ, by Mr. 
Handel. Tickets to be had at the Musick Hall, and at Mr. 
Neal's in Christ Church Yard, at half a guinea each. N.B. — 
No person will be admitted to the rehearsal without a rehearsal 
ticket, which will be given gratis with the ticket for the per- 
formance when payed for." It is here specified that the con- 
certos on the organ will be executed by " Mr. Handel ;" but 
this was probably also the case at the preceding performances. 
Handel himself says, in his letter, '• I exert myself on my organ 
with more than usual success." 

Faulkner^s Journal for the 6th to the 10th of April gives 
the following account of the rehearsal: — "Yesterday, Mr. 
Handel's new grand sacred oratorio, called The Messiah^ was 
rehearsed at the Music Hall in Fishamblc Street, to a most 
grand, polite, and crowded audience; and was performed so 
well, that it gave universal satisfaction to all present; and was 
allowed, by the greatest judges, to be the finest composition of 
music that ever was heard, and the sacred words as properly- 
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adapted for the occasion. N.B. — At the desire of several persons 
of distinction, the above performance is put oflF to Tuesday next. 
The doors will be opened at eleven, and the performance begin at 
twelve. Many ladies and gentlemen who are well-wishers to 
this noble and grand charity, for which this oratorio was com- 
posed, request it as a favour, that the ladies who honour this 
performance with their presence would be pleased to come with- 
out hoops, as it will greatly increase the charity by making 
room for more company .^^ 

The Dublin News Letter for the 6th to the 10th of April 
says: — ''Yesterday morning, at the Music Hall in Fishamble 
Street, there was a public rehearsal of The Messiah, Mr. 
HandeVs new sacred oratorio, which, in the opinion of the best 
judges, far surpasses anything of that nature which has been 
performed in this or any kingdom. This elegant entertainment 
was conducted in the most regular manner, and to the entire 
satisfaction of the most crowded and polite assembly. For the 
benefit of three very important public charities, there will be 
a grand performance of this oratorio on Tuesday next, in the 
forenoon ; the doors will be opened at eleven, and the perfor- 
mance begins at twelve o'clock. N.B. — At the desire of several 
persons of distinction, Monday being cathedral day, the per- 
formance is put oflf till Tuesday/' 

On the morning after the musical solemnity, Faulkner 8 
Journal, the Dublin Gazette, and the Dublin News Letter 
published uniformly the following account of the performance, 
which had evidently been sent to them. I give it literally : — 
"On Tuesday last, JMr, HandePs sacred grand oratorio, The 
Messiah, was performed in the New Music Hall in Fish- 
amble Street; the best judges allowed it to be the most 
finished piece of music. Words are wanting to express the 
exquisite delight it afforded to the admiring crowded audience. 
The sublime, the grand, and the tender, adapted to the 
most elevated, majestic, and moving words, conspired to 
transport and charm the ravished heart and ear. It is but 
justice to Mr. Handel, that the world should know he gene- 
rously gave the money arising from this grand performance 
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to be equally shared by the Society for Relieving Prisoners, 
the Charitable Infirmary/ and Mercer's Hospital, for which 
they will ever gratefully remember his name; and that the 
gentlemen of the two choirs, Mr. Dubourg, Mrs. Avolio, and 
/ Mrs. Gibber, who all performed their parts to admiration, 

acted also on the same disinterested principle, satisfied with 
the deserved applause of the public, and the conscious plea- 
sure of promoting such useful and extensive charity. There 
were above seven hundred people in the room, and the sum 
collected for that noble and pious charity amounted to about 
£400, out of which £127 goes to each of the three great and 
pious charities.^' 

Mrs. Gibber has left, in Tlie Messiah, the souvenirs of an 
incomparable pathos. An old album, containing cuttings from 
. the journals, and entitled " Fragmenta," which is in the library of 
the British Museum, has, among others, the following anec- 
dote: — "Mrs. Gibber, in Tlie Messiah, in Dublin, executed her 
airs so pathetically, that Dr. Delany, the great friend and com- 
panion of Swift, exclaimed, as he sat in the boxes, 'Woman, 
for this, be all thy sins forgiven.' '' This anecdote is taken out 
of a journal, of which the collector gives neither the name nor 
the date. 

A second performance being immediately demanded. The 
Messiah was sung once more in Dublin, with the addition of 
organ concertos, on the 3rd of June following, being " the last 
of Mr. Handel's performances during his stay in the kingdom." 
At the request of " many persons of the nobility," he had given 
Saul during the interval, on the 25th of May, " with organ con- 
certos, tickets half a guinea." 

Let it be recorded, as a matter of detail, that at every im- 
portant performance the advertisement beseeches the ladies to 
come without their hoops. This fashion seemed even to cotempo- 
raries to be as troublesome as it was ridiculous. In Faulkner's 
Journal, from the 31st of January to the 4th of February, 1744> 
the committee of the Gharitable Musical Society, in announcilig 
The Messiah for the 7th, once more entreats the ladies '^ to lay 

1 Foauded in 1726, at tLe expense of six sorgoons. 
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aside their hoops/' representing that if they will abandon that 
fashion "for one evening, however ornamental, the hall will con- 
tain an hundred persons more, with full ease/' When the Fes- 
tival of the 1st of May, 1790, took place at Westminster, a hand- 
bill, signed " John Ashley, by order of the Directors,'' containing 
the regulations for the carriages and other encumbrances, stated 
also, "no ladies will be admitted with hats, and they are parti- 
cularly reiquested to come without feathers, and very small 
hoops, if any." It seems as if these fashionable follies were 
chronic, for a similar announcement by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, apropos of crinolines, would not be out of place at the 
present time. 

Mainwaring asserts that the great oratorio was produced in 
London for the first time, and was received badly — " Even his 
Messiah had met in London with a cold reception."^ Bumey 
makes the same statement in his Account of the CommemorO' 
tion : but he afterwards came to be of a contrary opinion when 
he wrote the fourth volume of his History of Music, but without 
any very great proof. Thus it is that, for more than a century, 
the biographers have, one after another, blindly repeated Main- 
waring's assertion. Mr. Westrop alone (in his preface to his 
edition of T^e Messiah, published by Furday) has taken the 
trouble to add some particulars: he very carefully fixes the date of 
the fall at the 12th of September, 1741 — precisely two days before 
the oratorio was finished ! Hawkins explains that The Messiah 
was first of all given at Covent Garden, in 1741, under the name 
of A Sacred Oratorio. " As it consisted chiefly of choruses, and 
the airs contained in it were greatly inferior to most of his 
operas and former oratorios, it was but coldly received by the 
audience."^ Sir John Hawkins, although not devoid of a cer- 
tain amount of taste, and although he was a great Han- 
delian, had more than one opinion equally eccentric. He says, 
for example, that the magnificent air in Judas Maccabaus, 
" Come, ever smiling Liberty," was written " to fascinate the 
vulgar !"* 

» Page 131. ' Page 800 (358 of the 6tli rol. of the finl edition). 

* Page 913. 
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In spite of the great inferiority of its airs, and whatever may 
be the confidence which Mainwaring and Hawkins deserve, it is 
certain that the masterpiece of sacred music did not fail at its 
first performance in London. The Irishman, Mr. Townsend, 
has cleared that city from such a stain, by putting beyond all 
manner of doubt the fact of the first performance taking place 
in Dublin. 

Some discussion upon the point will certainly not appear 
out of place in a work like this. 

And, in the first place ; the Rev. John Mainwaring had him- 
self seen nothing of that which he recounts, and, being still very 
young for a writer, he made statements without verifying them. 
The appearance of The Messiah dated twenty years back when he 
wrote his book, and the information which he had respecting the 
circumstances which attended it was derived from nothing but 
rumour. He states, for example, that, when Handel arrived in 
Dublin, " the first step was to perform his Messiah for the benefit 
of the city prison.^^' Whereas, on the contrary, we know from 
the journals, that it was the last step. The anecdote about Janson^ 
at Chester, implies that the oratorio had never been given. Bumey 
says expressly, that '^ he wished to prove some books that had 
been hastily transcribed.'^' If the work had been already per- 
formed, Handel would have had no need to verify the copies at 
Chester. All the Dublin advertisements, whether of the re- 
hearsal or of the performances, speak of it as the "new grand 
oratorio;'^ an expression which is not applied to any other of the 
works which he produced at Dublin. Faulkner s Journal, as we 
have seen, in announcing the general rehearsal, adds: — " . . The 
noble and great charity ybr which this oratorio was composed.*' 
Even supposing that Handel had not been as honest a man as 
he was, he would not have sufibred such an announcement to 
appear in public if The Messiah had already been heard in London. 
Moreover, contradiction was too easy. In the third place^ we find 
that in his letter to Jennens of the 29th of December, 1742, he 
says, " I had received the lines you was pleased to send me, in 
order to be prefixed to your oratorio Messiah, which I set to 

1 Page 132. * Pag« 26 of J7U CommmoraHom, 
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musick before I left England/' It is evident that if the oratorio 
had been produced in London^ the author of the words would 
have had no more mottoes to add^ and the writer of the letter 
would not have had to employ that expression^ ^^ which I set to 
musick before I left England/' 

There are other proofs not less conclusive. The MS. of I%e 
Messiah is inscribed: ^^Ausgefullt den 14 September'' (finished 
on the 14th of September) ; that of Samson: "End of the first act, 
September 29." As Handel finished the first act o{ Samson on the 
29th of September, he must have commenced it, at least, on the 
21st or the 22nd at the latest. How was it possible, between the 
14th and 22nd, to copy, rehearse, and perform the immense 
score, which was itself improvised in twenty- three days ? Besides 
this, the public journals of Dublin announce formally his ar- 
rival in that city on the 18th of November. Allowing a fortnight 
for the journey, including the stoppage at Chester (and the 
King's viceroy, with a favourable wind, and sixteen relays of 
horses, required five days for- the same journey), he must have 
quitted London about the 4th of November. Moreover, it is 
not possible to admit that The Messiah could have appeared 
between the 29th of October (the date of the completion of Sani' 
son) and the 4th of November, in the midst of the preparations 
for his journey, and above all the journey of a manager who 
was taking several artists with him— notably Sg*. Avolio. 
Finally, not one of the London journals announces The Messiah, 
either in September, October, or November, 1741. Bumeyhas 
already stated this, and I affirm it once more, having verified the 
fact. Mr. Cradock relates the following : — " In my early youth I 
was at times present at a musical treat, chiefly given by amateurs 
at Mr. Jennyng's house, at Gropsal, in our county (Leicester- 
shyre), who possessed a good organ, with Handel's portrait in 
front of it, where Handel himself had frequently presided when 
the words of The Messiah^ were first selected. The oratorio 
was soon afterwards brought out in London, and the great 

1 From this it mfty be coDcluded that Ilandcl had something to do with the com* 
pllation of The Mtssiah. It may be undentoodi from these words, that ho yrho pre* 
sided nt the organ had also a roice in the choice of the words. 
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'Hallelujali Chorus^* was intended for the conclusion; but find, 
ing that the second act hung heavily^ and that some disappoint- 
ment began to be expressed^ Handel instantly rushed forward^ 
and commanded the last chorus to be then performed. This was 
most triumphantly encored^ and this expedient completely saved 
that inspired oratorio/^' 

If this story be true^ Handel must have composed The Me$* 
siah at Gopsall^ and have come '' soon afterwards^' to produce 
it at London. Here we have^ in addition^ a long journey to place 
between the 14th of September, when The Messiah was con- 
cluded, and the 22nd, when Samson was commenced. And 
when could the composer find time to produce his new oratorio 
soon after the 14th of September, when he was writing the great 
score of Samson between the 22nd of that month and the 29th 
of October ? I 'even refuse to believe that The Messiah was 
written at Gopsall, as many have asserted upon the faith of 
Cradock's obscure statement. The interval between the two 
masterpieces is too short, and the distance from London to Gop- 
sall is too long for that to be credible. At that time, certainly 
not less than two days were required for this journey of 115 to 
120 miles. As for the story about the " Hallelujah Chorus,'* 
it is very dramatic, but nothing more. Great as this chorus 
is, it could never have saved anything with an audience which 
found the act which it terminates " hang heavily." It has never 
occupied any other place than that which it now holds. In the 
original MS. it closes the second act, which is signed and dated. 
From the very first performance the oratorio had its " Hallelu- 
jah" at the end of the second act, and its admirable "Amen*" at 

» IlaUelujah is a Hebrew word, derived from HaUeht (praise), and Jah, the abbre- 
viation of Jthovah (He that is eternal). Jehovah is the name under which the 
Divine Spirit revealed itself to Hoses on Moant Sinai. It is a sacred name with the 
Jews, who only pronounce it on great religious solemnities, and with the greatest 
reverence. The Hebraist who has furnished me with this explanation adds, that 
HaliehJaA is pronounced Uattelouyah, but it is written JJalkluJah — the Hebrew alpha- 
bet not containing the letter y. So the English, who preserve the orthography of 
foreign words, are correct in writing JJalUlujah. It is snid that it was St. Jerome 
who introduced it into the music of the Romish Church, having taken it from the 
Greek form of worship ; in which, I believe, it is used only once a year. 

> LUtrary and IfisctUanwm* Menunn, by Cradock, page 124. 

> This ^ Amen " is a work not less mognificent than the ** Ilnllclnjnh ;** yet, nt 
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the end of the third. It should not be forgotten that Cradock, 
who was bom in 1742, only spoke by oral tradition, and a tradi- 
tion gathered in '^ early yoath,'' to which he did not himself 
attach any importance. He did not eren know how to qpell the 
name of Jennens. 

Mr. Gardiner, in attempting to refnte some of Mr. Towns- 
end's statements, says : — ''There can be no doubt that I%e Mes^ 
$iah was first performed in London. I learnt it from a conTersa- 
tion I had with Mr. Cradock, who told me that Mr. Mainwanng 
iCM present at the performaneey and that at the end of the seeond 
part he heard Handel call out, 'Go to the Hallelujah!' This 
originally was the finishing chorus,'' &c.^ Mr. Gardiner repeats 
this in a letter to the Dublin Daily JEzpress, of the 14th of 
June, 1853, adding that Cradock " had the fact from Dr. Main- 
wairing himself." It is certain that Cradock, in his LUerary 
and Miscel/aneaus Memoirs, speaks of Main waring several times, 
and calls him " my much honoured friend ;" but in truth he 
quotes his friend without much authority. In his own memoirs,' 
the editor, Nichols, says in a note, '' Mainwaring also published 
anonymously a life of Handel (8vo, 1760). He died at Cam- 
bridge in April, 1807, aged seventy-two, and was succeeded as 
professor by the learned Dr. Marsh." The same note is also 
to be found in Nicholses Literary Anecdotes.* John Mainwaring 
was therefore six years old at the time (1741) when he witnessed 
that dramatic scene of '' Gt> to the Hallelujah!" And the 
memory of this child of six years becomes all the more sur- 
prising when we find that, on arriving at a reasonable age, he 
fixes the first performance of The Messiah, the particulars of 
which he so well recollected, at the 12th of April, 1741,* which is 
more than four months before Handel had written a note of it. 

eftch performance of it, tbe more vulgar portion of the audience hastens toward the 
door in order to get the most convenient places for going out. Tliey will not listen 
to this marvellous piece themselves, and the noise of their procession prevenu per- 
sons of good taste from enjoying it. There should be an act of Parliament to punish 
every person who rist- s from his seat before the last note of the " Amen," with a 
deprivation of hearing The ^fessiah for twelve calendar mouths. 

' Music and FrieruU, vol. iii. page 301. 

' Vol. iv. page 228. » Vol. viii. page 380. 4 Page 162. 
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Mr. Hogarth also supports the assertion as to the first 
performance being in London daring September, 1741 : — 
" The MS./' says he, "bears ' fine delP oratorio 7bre 12th,' and 
below is written ' ausgefullt den 14 dieses,' that is to say, per- 
formed on the 14<A." It has been pointed out, however, that 
the meaning of the word ausgefuUt is not performed, hwi filled 
up, completed, Handel, in composing, only wrote the subject 
and the bass, then he filled up the orchestration iEifterwards.^ It 
was this last operation which he noted, with his habitual and 
minute exactness, by the word " ausgefullt," filled up. If he 
had intended to signify that it was performed, he would have 
written ausgefuhrt. One is only astonished that musicians, 
like Mr. Hogarth and M. F^tis (who repeats the same thing), 
did not reflect upon the physical impossibility of mounting such 
a work in two days. The rectified translation of the word " aus« 
gefullt" is confirmed by another proof, taken from the MSS. 
At the end of Berenice we find " fine dell' opera, January 18th^ 
1737;" and below '' ausgufullcn," which signifies to be filled up, 
and lower still, "geendiget den 27th January, 1737," that is to 
BSLj, finished on the 2Tth of January, 

And to the preceding may be added the personal deposition 
of Dr. Quin, of Dublin, who knew Handel when he visited Ire- 
land. " The Messiah," he says, " I am thoroughly convinced, 
was performed in Dublin /or the first time, and with the greatest 
applause. Mrs. Gibber and Signora Avolio were the principal 
performers. These, with the assistance of the choristers of St. 
Patrick's Cathedral and Christ Church, formed the vocal band ; 
and Dubourg, with several good iustrumental performers, com- 
posed a very respectable orchestra."* The details of this testi- 
mony, which was given in 1788, being all proved to be ex- 
act (by authentic documents discovered since), give great credi- 
bility to the principal statement. 

One word more. The Daily Advertiser of the Slst of March, 
1713, contains some verses upon The Messiah, which will pre- 
scntly be quoted. The insertion of these verses on the 31st of 
March, 1713, is another proof in support of my opinion, for it 

* See " Catalogue/' ' Bornejr, page GC2. 
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perfectly corresponds with the three performances of that year ; 
and it is to be remarked^ that the author of the verses calls 
them^ "Extempore on Mr. HandePs New Oratorio/^ Certainly, 
if the work had made its appearance in 1741, the defender of 
Handel would not have qualified it as ^^new^^ in 1743. 

There is no longer any doubt^ therefore, that The Messiah 
was performed for the first time at Dublin, in 1 742, and that it 
was notf as has been a thousand times asserted, produced in 
London in 1741. 

Handel^s journey to Ireland was one of the most agreeable 
episodes of his life. In addition to the profits which he derived 
from it, he was received everywhere with cordiality. An Irish- 
man related to Burney that " there were many noble families 
there with whom Mr. Handel lived in the utmost degree of 
friendship and familiarity.^^ During his stay, he indulged in a 
short period of repose. Although he gave his last entertain- 
ment on the 3rd of June, he left Ireland only on the 13th of 
August, after a sojourn of nine months, leaving to that noble 
country the glory of having worthily appreciated all his master- 
pieces, and of having recommenced his fortune. 

His departure was mentioned in the journals. The Duhlin 
New's Letter for the 10th to the 14th of August, 1742, an- 
nounced — '' Yesterday, the Right Hon. the Lady King, the cele- 
brated Mr. Handel, and several other persons of distinction, 
embarked on board one of the Chester traders, in order to go 
to Park Gate." And in Faulhnefs Journal for the 14th to 
the 17th of August — *^ Last week, Lady King, widow of the late 
Rt. Hon. Sir Harry King, Bart., and the celebrated Mr. 
Handel, so famous for his excellent compositions and fine 
performances, with which he entertained this town in the most 
agreeable manner, embarked for England." 

" Ce Monsieur — dc Faulkner — ^tait un fort brave liomme.**— X« Joueur. 

In spite of his long sojourn in Ireland^ we arc informed by 
Mr. Townscnd that Handel printed nothing whilst he was there. 
The only thing which he appears to have composed there is a 
little piece for the harpsichord, called Forest Music. !Mr. 
Townsend heard mention made of this for the first time in 1851, 
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from an old lady who gave him a copy. Handel had written it 
for a person who was a friend of this lady. He then discovered 
that Dr. Petrie, an eminent Irish antiquary^ and a great col- 
lector of old national ballads^ possessed a copy of Forest Music, 
which had been communicated to him fiffcy years before, as 
being by Handel. This little piece may therefore be con- 
fidently accepted, although the MS. is lost. Moreover, the 
manner of the master is to be recognized in it. The first move- 
ment is a joyous reveille, like that of hunters going to the forest. 
In the second is an imitation of the Irish national music. '^ It 
would seem/* says Mr. Townsend, " as if, by interweaving the 
national music of Ireland with his own, he meant to pay a 
graceful compliment to the country where he was receiving a 
very cordial welcome.** 

Since the publication of Mr, Townsend*s book has brought 
Forest Music back to recollection, it has been published in 
Dublin by Mr. John Smith, and in London by Mr. Lonsdale, 
arranged for the piano. It had already been published in 
Dublin twenty-five or thirty years ago, " with full parts for a 
military band.** 

I shall return to the Life of Handel in the following chapter ; 
but for the present, I propose to follow the history of The 
Messiah, On his return to the English capital, Handel gave it 
three times at Covent Garden, during the season of 1743, on 
the 23rd, the 25th, and the 29th of March.* At that time, and 
up to 1749, he announced it by no other title than "a sacred 
oratorio.** Some say that he adopted that designation " because 
the words are taken literally from the Holy Scriptures.** This 
cannot be so ; because he had not concealed the name at Dublin, 
and Israel in Egypt, which is in the same case, always appeared 
under its real title. He was afraid, we must believe, lest by the 
assistance of the powerful enemies which were banded against 
him, the hypocrites might be able to arouse some scandal on 
seeing the name of The Messiah upon a play-bill. But if so, 
the precaution did not save him ; for we still can discover traces 
of this new obstacle which was raised up against him. The 

* London Daily Post, 

8 
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Datlf/ Advertiser of the Slat of Marcli, 1743, contains the fol- 
lowing lines : — 

^ Wroto extempore by a Gentleman, on reading Uie Umvenal Spectator, on Mr. 
Handel's new oratorio, performed at tbe Theatre Boyal in Coyent Garden. 

<' Cease, zealots, cease to blame tbese bearenly lays, 
For soropbs fit to sing Messiah's praise, 
Nor for yonr trivial argument assign 
The theatre not fit for praise divine I 
These hallow'd lays to music give new grace, 
To virtue awe, and sanctify the place, 
To harmony like hit celestial pow'r is given. 
To exalt the soul from earth, and make of hell a heaven." 

The Universal SpecUxtor, which I have not been able to con* 
snlt, had evidently accused the composer of sacrilege at least, and 
Handel had perhaps been compelled to retreat before the outcries 
of false devotees. Many years afterwards, when he was master 
of the situation, he returned to the Dublin form of annoimce- 
ment, as in the General Advertiser for the 23rd of March, 1749 — 
'' At the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden, this day, will be 
performed a sacred oratorio called Messiah, with a concerto." 
From that moment the journals announced the masterpiece 
under its own name. 

We have seen from the analysis of the first performance 
which was sent to the principal journals in Dublin, that 
musical aesthetics were not very far advanced in the eighteenth 
century ; it is one of the longest articles consecrated to Han- 
del's works which I have met with. The journals of that 
time, although very numerous, confined themselves to political 
news, to scandalous chronicles, and to the facts and movements 
of the court ; but they were all far from being sufficiently en- 
lightened to take much heed of the productions of art* The 
London Daily Po5/of the 17th of January, 1739, says: — "Last 
night, the King, his Royal Highness the Duke (Cumberland), 
and their Royal Highnesses the Princesses, were at the oratorio 
in Haymarket. It met with general applause by a numerous 
and splendid audience." This is all the account that is given 
of the first performance of a work like Saul; for it is no less a 
work than Saul which is referred to, albeit it is not named ! 
And even these few words would not have been consecrated to 
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this fact, if ''the King and their Royal Highnesses ^^ had not 
been there ! At that time there was no such thing as criticism^ 
In .taming over all the public journals of London, from 1741 to 
1743, 1 do not find a line about the performances of The Messiah 
at Dublin, or any mention made of its first performance in 
London— not a word to inform us as to how it was received. 
It did not even obtain the alms of such a brief notice as was 
contemptuously accorded to Satd, for all that the King was pre- 
sent. One fact, however, is related by Dr. Beattie, in a letter 
dated Aberdeen, the S4th of May, 1780, and addressed to the 
Rev. Dr. Laing : — " I lately heard an anecdote which deserves 
to be put in writing, and which you will be glad to hear. When 
HandePs Messiah was first performed, the audience was exceed- 
ingly struck and afiected by the music in general ; but when 
that chorus struck up, 'For the Lord Grod omnipotent,^ in 
the Alleluia, they were so transported, that they all together, 
with the King (who happened to be present), started up and 
remained standing till the chorus ended. This anecdote I had 
from Lord Kinnoul.''* It is from this circumstance that the 
custom has arisen of rising during the performance of this piece, 
a custom which is sometimes erroneously attributed to a reli- 
gious feeling. There are hallelujahs in almost every oratorio, 
but the audience only rises during the performance of that 
in The Messiah — "a homage,^^ as Mr. Macfarren well says, 
" which is as honourable to the English public as it is worthy of 
the immortal composer/' 

The Messiah furnishes another example, though not so happy, 
of the power of custom in Great Britain. In spite of the respect 
which is shown here for the works of great masters, and especially 
for those of Handel, and above all for TheMessiah, the conductors 
are in the habit of putting a bass voice to the air " But who may 
abide,^^ which is destined for a contralto. This air is composed for a 
bass voice in the original MS., and also in the volume of Sketches 
of (he Messiah;^ but Handel has written over it in pencil, " Un 
tono pill alto ex (in) E, for Mr. Lowe in tenor-cliflF.'' The name of 

1 BeaUiei LetUr$. 2 vols. 32mo, 1820. Vol. ii. page 77. 

2 See in the ** CatRlogue** for the Lut qf M<MmKript$. 
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the same singer is marked in ink for the tenor air, " He was cnt 
oS." All the copies of The Messiah, by Smith, give " But who 
may abide'^ for an alto, and we should bow to Mr. Smith, who 
lived with his master to the day of his death. However that 
may be, Mr. Macfarren has somewhat compromised his reputa- 
tion as a good critic, by saying that '^ Handel had no idea of 
assigning this air to a bass, as it is now the most unmusicianly 
custom to do.'^* 

All the conductors commit also the extraordinary contradic- 
tion of confiding to a soprano the last two verses of the magni- 
ficent recitative with an air, "Thy rebuke ;^^ leaving the first two 
to the tenor voice, for which all the four verses were written. 
In the same manner they divide the air, " He shall feed his 
flock.^^' And, nevertheless, as the two recitatives are a narration, 
nothing could be more unreasonable than to give the beginnii^ 
to one voice, and the end to another. Every musician complains 
of these violations of the text and of good sense, which were 
(according to Bumey) committed as early as the Commemora- 
tion of 1784. Every critic has condemned them ; no one knows 
to what tradition to attribute them; and yet ask any con- 
ductor why he persists in them, and he will tell you " it is the 
custom.'' In England, more than anywhere else, these four 
unmeaning words have a sacramental power. They consecrate 
many an inconsistency, from the disarrangement of Handel's 
scores down to the little grey horsehair wigs which the judges 
and barristers set a top of their heads, and which are enough 
to tempt Themis herself from her awful gravity. 

On the 15th of December, 1854, the Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety decided upon breaking through the bonds of custom, by 

* Preface to the libretto for the Sacred Harmonic Society, page 8. — Strange 
whims of this sort are not rare. At the York Festival of 1823, it was Madame Cata- 
lan! who sang "Comfort ye my people," and "Every valley/' which are written 
for the tenor. Slie also san;^ "I know that my Redeemer liveth;" transposing it, "to 
the great damage," says Crosse, "both of the character and the effect of that ad- 
mirable composition.** 

« " * He shall feed His flock' is written by Handel entirely in the key of B flat, 
and not with the first part in F, as usually performed and printed in modern editions. 
This alteration is most unwarrantable and absurd."— Pr«?/i<?e to The Messiah, by 
Dr. Rimbaolt, in the edition for tho Handel Society. 
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giving " But who may abide** to a contralto, and the whole of 
"Thy rebuke** to a tenor; but still " He shall feed his flock** 
was divided between two different voices. Let us hope that they 
will courageously pursue their legitimate restorations to the end. 
And they will do well also to renounce an innovation in which 
they indulge, that of beginning the chorus, '' For unto us a child 
is born,** pianissimo. It is true that the effect is rather happy, 
and the new version may be explained as a kindly wish on the 
part of the chorus not to disturb the repose of the mother; but 
we find no indication of this monthly-nurse precaution either in 
the MS. or in any of the copies made by Smith during the life- 
time of the author ; and good judges object that the people, in 
hearing of the birth of the Messiah, would naturally give full and 
spontaneous expression to their joy without seeking for effects. 
Handel has only marked the instruments piano when they ac- 
company the voices, and he afterwards threw forth the whole 
power of the orchestra at the word ''wonderful,** not for the 
purpose of producing a contrast, but to impress it with an addi- 
tional value. As he imagined it so, no one has a right to change 
it : it is no small matter to alter the character of a movement in 
music, and, above all, a movement by Handel, who was so pro- 
found a thinker. 

For some time past, the orchestral conductors have manifested 
a great passion for contrasts between pianissimo sni fortissimo. 
That in the " Unto us a child is bom** (which is attributed to 
Mr. Costa) doubtless arises from the influence of that deviation 
from good taste. The Sacred Harmonic Society is not justified 
in persisting in it ; for this well-managed Society is assuredly 
the first of its kind in the world ; its acts have great weight, and 
everything which it does is important, as emanating from a body 
which enjoys and deserves great consideration. In such a posi- 
tion it is bound to give good and not bad examples. Bonne 
renomm^e oblige. These contrasts may be agreeable to the ear, 
but they are not natural ; it is better to remain in the simple 
and in the true for the present, and, above all, to keep faithfully 
to that which the masters have written for the past. Even if such 
licences were not always shocking, they would lead to dangerous 
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exaggerations and sad abuses. Mr. Hullah has lately deemed it 
expedient to introduce a pianissimo into two choruses of Judas 
Maccabaus, '^Fallen is the foe/' and "We hear, we hear.'' 
And yet if ever chorus ought to be sung with full voices, it is 
in each of these cases : " Fallen is the foe ; so fall thy foes, O 
Lord, where warlike Judas wields his righteous sword." " We 
hear, we hear thy pleasing dreadful call; and follow thee to 
conquest ; if to fall— for laws, religion, liberty we fall." Let me 
ask if there is a single word in these war-cries that at all requires 
the prettinesses of a pianissimo J 

However great may have been the enthusiasm at its first per- 
formance, it must be confessed that the '^ Sacred Oratorio" does 
not appear to have overcome at once in London the resistance of 
the old prejudices which were opposed to the composer. Performed 
on the 23rd, the 25th, and the 29th of March, 1743, it did not 
make its appearance in 1744, and was only included among the 
performances of 1746, on the 9th and the 11th of April; after 
which it was heard of no more until 1749. Performances so 
infrequent, and a suspension so prolonged, indicate an incredible 
amount of coolness on the part of the public. Is not this what 
Mainwaring and Hawkins meant when they spoke of the failure 
of The Messiah ? It is certain that the complete triumph of 
this work does not date further back than the 12th of April, 
1750, when it was performed for the seventh time at Covent 
Garden. Perhaps also, it would be more just to accuse the 
bigots of conspiracy than the town of want of taste. We have 
seen that they raised a great outcry against bringing the Passion 
upon the stage. It may be that Handel was obliged to conceal 
his masterpiece in order to avoid their declamations, which would 
only have supplied his enemies with new arms against him ; it 
may be that he waited until the progress of the times and the 
advance of reason should come to his aid. What is stronger to 
fight against than the prejudice of ignorance; or what more 
difficult to overcome than the spirit of misplaced zeal ! 

The Messiah, which Herder called '' a Christian epopee in 
musical sounds," oflfers yet another singularity, namely, that it 
did not altogether give satisfaction to Charles Jennens, the 
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author of the libretto. This person^ writing to one of his firiends 
a letter, dated " Gopsall, 30th of August, 1745/' says—" I shall 
show you a collection I gave Handel, called Messiah^ which I 
value highly, and he has made a fine entertainment of it, though 
not so good as he might and ought to have done. I have with 
great difficulty made him correct some of the grossest faults in 
the composition. But he retained his overture obstinately, in 
which there are some passages far unworthy of Handel, but 
much more unworthy of The Messiah.''^ What a curious 
example of the relations which exist between cotemporaries ! Is 
it not amusing to find Mr. Jennens, rich and cultivated as he 
may have been, taking this tone upon himself, and treating in 
this manner a work which is loftier than the Pyramids? Is it 
not astonishing that he should presume to talk of " gross faults'' 
in the compositions of Handel? 

Gross faults apart, The Messiah is universally recognized as 
the masterpiece of the master. Whoever has listened to his 
music will admit that its most distinctive character is the sublime* 
No one, without exception, neither Beethoven nor Mozart, has 
ever risen nearer to the grandeur of the ideal than Handel did, 
and he was never more sublime than in The Messiah. And, 
* remembering this, read the dates, which are inscribed with his 
own hand upon the manuscript : — 

'* Commenced on the 22nd of August, 1741. 
End of the first part, on the 28th of August. 
End of the second, on the 6th of September. 
End of the third, on the 12th of September, 1741. 
Pilled up [that is to say, orchestrized] on the 14th." 
This superhuman work was therefore accomplished in twenty- 
three days ! And Handel was then fifty-six years old I 

It is a strange phenomenon : when men of genius are to 
die young, they complete their masterpieces at once. Mozart 
rendered up his divine soul at thirty-nine; Raphael painted 
''The School of Athens" when he was twenty-five, and the 
" Transfiguration" at thirty-seven j Paul Potter, his " Bull" at 

1 From the original letters of Jennen* in the posseisiou of Lord Howe— (Townsend^ 
page 119.) 
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twenty- two ; Rossini Composed The Barber of Seville when he 
was twenty-three, William TeU at thirty-seven, and afterwards 
wrote no more. If these men had lived longer, it would have 
been impossible for them to surpass themselves. Great artists, 
on the other hand, who are destined to have long lives, are slow 
in production, or rather they produce their best things in the 
decline of life. Handel composed his greatest works — The 
Funeral Anthem^ Israel, The Messiah, Samson, The Dettingen 
Te Deum, and Judas MaccahcBus — after he was fifty-two years 
old. Bameau was fifty-four when he began to write for the 
theatre. Gluck had not composed one of his immortal operaB 
when he was fiifty. Haydn was an old man of sixty-five years 
when he produced The Creation. Murillo became Murillo only 
at forty years of age. Poussin was seventy when he painted 
'' The Deluge," which is the most poetically great of all his noble 
pictures. Michael Angelo counted more than sixty years when 
he encrusted his incomparable fresco of " The Last Judgment*' 
upon the walls of the Sixtine Chapel, and he was eighty-seven 
years old when he raised the cupola of St. Peter^s to the heavens. 
Handel made many retouches in The Messiah. Dr. Rim- 
bault has given an analysis of the different changes in his pre- 
face to the edition for the Handel Society.^ Those who read 

* Dr. Rimbault was not in entire possession of the trnth as to " How beautifiil 
are the feet." Altogether there are four versions of this in Handel's own hand- 
writing. Mr. Lacy has analysed these for me from the MSS. iu Buckingham Palace. 
The first (such as it is in the body of the MS.) is an air for a soprano in G minor. It 
is composed of two strophes, " How beautiful" and " Their sound is gone." The 
words are from the well-known text ; — " How beautiful are the feet of them that 
preach the gospel of peace, and bring great tidings of good things." The first ver- 
sion is engraved by Walsh, with the two strophes, and it is that which is now sung, 
suppressing the second strophe, which prolongs it considerably. The suppression 
must be a very remote and authorized tradition, for Handel himself detached the 
strophe, "Their sound is gone," and made it into a separate air, entirely new, which 
is written at the end of his MS. of The Messiah, He afterwards transformed this last 
air into a chorus, as it is now sung. This chorus is also at the end of the MS. Iu 
the second version, which U also at the end of the manuscript, the air, *' How beau- 
tiful," without the strophe, " Their sound is gone,'* is arranged as a duet in D minor 
for two alto voices, followed by a chorus on the words, " Break forth into joy; thy God 
reigneth.** The words of the second version, differing slightly from the first, are, 
" How beautiful are the feet of him that bringeth glad tidings of salvation, that saith 
unto Sion, thy God reigneth." The third version (which is in the quarto volume of 
MS. Sketches) is also a duet, but with many changes. It has besides, by way of 
introduction, the commencemeDt of the overture of the eighth Chandos Anthem, The 
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these technical details will perceive that the great man did not 
spare his labour in perfecting his most successful works. 

It is to be noted, that Handel drew the movements of four 
choruses in this oratorio ("His yoke is easy/* "He shall purify," 
" For unto us," " All we like sheep") firom two Italian chamber 
duets, which he had composed a month previously/ The duet, 
"O Death! where is thy sting?" is also partly drawn from 
another chamber duet, " Se tu non lasci amore." 

The Commemoration of 1784, at which The Messiah was 
performed twice, seems to have given it a new splendour. Its 
popularity became so great, that the Rev. John Newton pub- 
lished two enormous octavo volumes of sermons, under the title 
of "Messiah; Fifty Expository Discourses on the series of 
scriptural passages which form the subject of the celebrated 
Oratorio of Handel, preached in the years 1784 and 1785, in 
the Parish Church of St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard Street." 
• 

words exhibit li very slight alteration — " How beautifal are the feet of them that 
hringeth good tidings of peace, tidings of salvation; that say nnto Sion," &c.; 
choros, " Break forth/* &c. The words, thos altered, are printed in a handbook of 
I%e Messiah^ dated Dublin, 1757, and they are there marked, ** Duett and choma." 
I am indebted for a MS. copy of that handbook to the obliging kindness of Mr. 
Townsend. *' And lo ! the angels," which Handel transformed into an accompanied 
recitative : as it is now sung, is marked in the libretto, ** Song/' just as it was ori- 
ginally. I remark precisely the same thing in a Metstah dated 1759, ** as performed 
at the theatre in Oxford." Nevertheless, in the handbooks of 1757 and 1759, " as 
performed at Covent Garden" — that is to say, under the direction of Handel — ''How 
beautiful," remains a song; "Their sound," a chorus; and '<Lo, the angels," an 
accompanied recitative, exactly as they were in-the handbook of 1749. It is singu- 
lar that in the provinces people adhered to two forms which the composer had most 
decidedly renounced. 

The three versions of " How beautiful," mentioned above, are based upon the 
same melody, and are all in the minor key. The fourth, which has hitherto re* 
mained unknown, has been discovered by Mr. Lacy in the quarto volume of MS. 
Sketches. It is a magnificent air, entirely new, in D, for a soprano, and is set to 
the words of the third version. 

Arnold gives, in the appendix to his edition of The Messiah^ the G minor air 
(with the second strophe lef^ out), merely transposed into C minor. This might 
almost be considered a fiflh version; but he is the first who furnishes it, and it may b^ 
asked on what authority he has founded it, for it cannot be discovered anywhere in the 
MS., or in the large copy by Smith, which is at Buckingham Palace; or in the one 
which forms part of Mr. Lennard's collection ; or in that inherited from Smith, which 
all have the air in G minor. Although Dr. Rimbault has accepted this fiflh version, 
and has published it, its authenticity seems to be more than doubtful. It is pro- 
bably only one of those arbitrary transpositions which spoil Arnold's edition. 

» See "Catalogue," 1741. 
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The preacher confesses^ neyertheless^ that he knew nothing of 
"the celebrated oratorio." He says, apropos of the air, *'He 
will dash them in pieces/^ that he had been " informed" that 
the music of this passage was so well adapted to the idea which 
it expressed, that it made the hearer tremble with fear. 

This is almost the only direct mention which he makes of 
the work. Why then so many sermons upon such a pretext ? 
This question is answered by a few words in the introduction to 
the first volume, in which the reverend author declares: — 
" Such a plan has lately and rather unexpectedly occurred to 
me; conversation in almost every company, for some time 
past, having much turned upon the Commemoration of Handel, 
and particularly his oratorio of The MeasiahJ' It is dear that 
the worthy man made use of a fashion of the day, in order to 
attract a greater amount of attention upon his sermons and his 
book. 

The Messiah has remained the most popular of oratorios : 
I am almost tempted to say it forms part of the religion of 
England. It is never announced in anything like a fitting 
manner without attracting the public. It invariably forms part 
of the programme at all the festivals, and the day on which 
it is performed is always the most productive. I have had occa- 
sion to hear it at Greenwich and at Jersey, and, restricted as 
were the means of execution in both cases, it delighted the 
audience. In December, 1854, it was performed three times in 
London within a single week (Christmas week it is true), to 
overflowing audiences — on Wednesday, the 20th of December, 
at St. Martin's Hall, with three hundred performers, soloists, 
chorus, orchestra, and Mr. HuUah as conductor; on Friday, 
the 22nd, at Exeter Hall, by the Sacred Harmonic Society, with 
seven hundred performers, and Mr. Costa conductor; and on 
Monday, the 24th, at Exeter Hall, by the London Sacred Har- 
monic Society, with eight hundred performers, and Mr. Surman 
(the founder and first conductor of the Society now presided over 
by Mr. Costa) conductor. Search France, Germany, and Italy, 
and you will not be able to assemble such masses of artists, with 
such numerous and persevering audiences to recompense their 
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efforts. Can it be said after this that the English are an anti- 
musical people? 

At the Birmingham Festival of 1855^ The Messiah obtained 
a new triumph. The audience was composed of 2597 persons^ 
and the receipts amoimted to the almost incredible sum of 
£2808 8«. The performance was incomparable^ prodigious^ sur- 
passing anything I ever heard in kny country. Were I to live 
for a himdred years I should never forget that morning. 

This oratorio is almost as widely spread over Germany as 
over England ; it has been translated there for sixty years, and 
has been frequently published. At every festival in that country 
it has a leading place. It is also performed at New York and at 
Boston, where an American edition has been published. I have 
a newspaper from Melbourne, in Australia, which announces 
The Messiah for " the third concert of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety.'^ It is only in France that this oratorio is unknown ! 

As if The Messiah were to illustrate all the best qualities of 
Handel, that masterpiece of the artist who gave the most to the 
poor during his life is, of the productions of the human mindj 
that which has most contributed to all kinds of charities. At 
the present day, it is the piece of all others to attract the public 
to a benefit of any kind. The Sacred Harmonic Society, parti- 
cularly, gives it every year for the benefit of distressed musicians. 
Truly does it deserve the touching eulogy that "it has fed the 
hungry,*clothed the naked, and fostered the orphan.^' 

The generous Handel had, in a manner, given this di- 
rection to his work. It has been seen that the whole receipts 
of the first performance went to the hospitals of Dublin. The 
fourth revival, which took place on the 11th of April, 1750, 
having been extremely successful, he gave it once more on the 
1st of May following, for the benefit of the London Foundling 
Hospital, then in its infancy.' 

> The Foandling Ho8pItal> with which the only fault tbat can be found ii that of 
being too luxarious, arose from the charitable devotion of a liogle individnal, Captain 
Thomas Coram, a retii^ master of a trading vessel. His charity surmounted all the 
obstacles which stand in the way of such undertakings. ** He obtained the Royal 
Charter on the I7tb of October, 1789, and opened the Hospital on the 26th of V arch, 
V!^\.**^Gmtkmm*$ MoffOMmti. The Hospital was then in Hatton Garden. ^Anj 
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'* Hospital for the Maintenance and Education of Exposed and 
Deserted Young Children, in Lamb's Conduit Fields, April 
18, 1750. 

" George Frederick Handel, Esq., having presented this Hos- 
pital with a very fine organ for the chapel thereof, and repeated 
his offer of assistance to promote this charity,^ on Tuesday, the 
first day of May, 1750, at twelve o'clock at noon, Mr. Handel 
will open the said organ, and the sacred oratorio called Messiah 
will be performed under his direction. Tickets for this per- 
formance are ready to be delivered by the Steward at the Hos- 
pital ; at Batson^s Coffee House, in Comhill ; and White's 
Chocolate House,' in St. James's Street, at half a guinea 

person bringing a child, rang the bell at the inner door, and waited to hear if the 
Infant was returned, from disease, or at once received, no questions whatever being 
asked as to whom the child belonged, or whence it was brought ; and when the ftiU 
number of children had been taken in, a notice of 'The House is Full/ was affixed 
over the door. Often there were 100 children offered, when only twenty could be ad- 
mitted ; riots ensued, and thenceforth the women balloted for admission by drawing 
baUs out of a bag."— Timbs*s CwriosUkt of London page 311. The children were 
removed to the present Hospital in 1754. The General Advertiser for the 11th of 
January, 1750, annouuees the opening of the Hospital for the 19th, wliicb, with the 
detestable editing of the time, must have signified that a new admission of children 
would take place on the 19ih ; for at that time the Hospital had been in existence 
ten years. Hogarth, who was less of a painter than a moralist writing with his 
pencil, has made a portrait of Captain Coram, which is as fine as if it were by one 
of the great masters. The resemblance must be perfect. All the nobility of kindli- 
ness beams from the somewhat commonplace features of that worthy and venerable 
old man. 

^ Allusion is here made to a performance which Handel had given on the 27th 
of May, 1749, for that noble institution, and of which mention will be made in its 
place. 

2 The mention of Batson's Coffee House and White's Chocolate House indicate 
that the houses for the sale of coffee and chocolate were at that time distinct from 
each other. The locality of Comhill seems historically connected with the sale of 
coffee in England, inasmuch as the earliest coffee-house in London " was in St, 
Michael's Alley, Cornhill, opposite to the church, which was set up by one Bowman 
(coachman to Mr. Hodges, a Turkey merchant, who putt him upon it), in or about 
the yeare 1652:*—Aubretj'8 MS, in the Bodleian Library. White's Chocolate House 
was established in St. James's Street, 1698; but about 1736 it ceased to be a house 
of public resort, and "became a gaming-club and a noted supper-house." Hogarth, 
in Plate 6 of the *' Rake's Progress," shows a party of gentlemen so intent upon 
tlieir play, that they do not perceive that the house is in flames. As a proof of the 
extent to which gambling was here carried on, Horace Walpolc, in a letter to Sir 
Horace Mann, dated September 1, 1750, says: — "They have put into the papers a 
good story made at White's. A man dropped dead at the door, and was carried in; 
the club immediately made bets whether he was dead or not; and when they were 
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each. N.B. — There will be no collection. By order 6f the 

General Committee. 

*' Harman Verelst, Secretary.'" 

It was^ and still is^ the general custom in England^ at all 
great charitable concerts^ to make collections at the door. 

The concourse was so great on the Ist of May^ that three 
days afterwards the Oeneral Advertiser for Friday, the 4th of May, 
1750, published a new advertisement of the Foundling Hospital, 
dated on the 2nd : — " A computation was made of what number 
of persons the chapel of this Hospital would conveniently hold^ 
and no greater number of tickets were delivered to hear the per- 
formance there on the 1st instant. But so many persons of 
distinction coming unprovided with tickets, and pressing to 
pay for tickets, caused a greater number to be admitted than 
were expected; and some that had tickets, not finding room, 
went away. To prevent any disappointment to such persons, 
and for the further promotion of this charity, this is to give 
Xiotice that George Frederick Handel, Esq., has generously 
offered that the sacred oratorio called Messiah shall be per- 
formed again under his direction, in the chapel of this Hospital, 
on Tuesday the 15th instant, at twelve of the clock at noon ; 
and the tickets delivered out, and not brought in on the first 
instant, wUl then be received. The tickets will be delivered 
from Monday the 7th to the 14th, and not after/' 

In the following year, Handel again caused his favourite 
work to be performed successively, on the 18th of April and 
the 16th of May, for the benefit of the Hospital. On the 18th 
of April, 1751, ^^the sum for the tickets delivered out, was 
above 600 pounds/^^ Less than a month afterwards, on the 
13th of May, the General Advertiser contained the following 
announcement : — ^' From the Foundling Hospital. — At the re- 
quest of several persons of distinction, G. F. Handel, Esq., has 
been applied to for a repetition of the performance of the sacred 

going to bleed him, the wacerers for his death iDterposed, and said it would affect 
the fairness of the bet"— ^mbs's Curiositiet of London, 

> From the General Adoertiier of Friday, April 20tl), 17^. 
^ Gentlemfm* 9 Magaxme, 
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oratorio called Messiah; whicli he having very charitably agreed 
to^ this is to give notice that the said oratorio will be performed 
on Thursday^ 16th instant^ being Ascension day^ at 12 at noon 
precisely. Nota. — ^The doors will be open at ten, and there will 
be no collection.^' 

On the 17th/ the same journal gives the following account 
of the performance : — " Yesterday the oratorio of Messiah was 
performed at the Foundling Hospital to a very numerous and 
splendid audience, and a voluntary on the organ was played by 
Mr. Handel, which met with universal applause.^' So they 
applauded then in the chapel of the Foimdling Hospital. The 
Oenileman'e Magazine for May, 1751, says : — " There were above 
Ave hundred coaches besides chairs, and the tickets amounted 
to above seven hundred guineas.^' 

Seeing that The Messiah was, as they say in theatrical par« 
lance, ^'a sure draw/' Handel in a manner divided his property in 
it with the Hospital ; he gave that institution a copy of the score, 
and promised to come and conduct it every year for the benefit 
of the good work. This gift was the occasion of an episode in 
which may be perceived the choleric humour of the worthy 
donor. The administrators of the Hospital, being desirous of 
investing his intentions with a legal form, prepared a petition 
to Parliament, which terminated in the following manner:^ 
^' That in order to raise a further sum for the benefit of the 
said charity, George Frederick Handel, Esq., hath been chari- 
tably pleased to give to this corporation a composition of music, 
called ^ The Oratorio of The Messiah/ composed by him ; the 
said George Frederick Handel reserving to himself only the 
liberty of performing the same for his own benefit during his life ; 
And whereas, the said benefaction cannot be secured to the sole 
use of your petitioners except by the authority of Parliament, 
your petitioners therefore humbly pray that leave may be given 
to bring in a bill for the purposes aforesaid/^ When one of the 
governors waited upon the musician with this form of petition, 
he soon discovered that the Committee of tlfe Hospital had built 
on a wrong foundation; for Handel, bursting into a rage, ex- 
claimed — ^^Te Devil ! for vat sal de Foundling put mein oratorio 
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in de Parlement ! — Te Deyil ! mein music sal not go to de 
Parlement/'^ 

The petition went no further ; but Handel did not tlie less 
fulfil the pious engagement which he had contracted^ In 
1 762^ on the Thursday^ the 9th of Aprils the number of tickets 
taken was 1200^ each ten and sixpence.' In 1753^ the Public 
Advertiser of the 2nd of May, announced : — " Yesterday, the 
sacred oratorio called Messiah was performed in the Chapel at 
the Foimdling Hospital, under the direction of the inimitable 
composer thereof, George Frederick Handel, Esq., who, in the 
organ concerto, played himself a voluntary on the fine organ he 
gave to that chapel.'^ The London Magazine of the month 
says that '^ there were above 800 coaches and chairs, and the 
tickets amoimted to 925 guineas/' 

Eleven performances of the same kind^ between 1750 and 
1759, brought £6956 to the Hospital.' Handel conducted them 
all in person, although (it mast not be forgotten) he became 
blind in 1753. This benefaction of the generous and chari- 
table artist survived him for many years. Eight perform^* 
anoes, conducted by J. C. Smith, between 1760 and 1768, rea» 
Uzed £1832, and nine performances, condacted by John.Stanley, 
flrom 1769 to 1777, realized £2032;* so that, altogether. The 
Messiah alone brought into the funds of the Foundling Hospital 
no less a sum than £10,299. 

1 Brownlow, page 148. The Foundling Hospital of London wai not the only 
charitable institation which had the honour to receive a copy of the masterpiece, 
Handel had previously bestowed one on the Charitable Musical Society of Dublin, 
Faulkn«r9 Jowmdl of the 3rd to the 6th of December, 1743, announces :~*< From 
the Charitable Musical Society. The said Society having obtained from the cele- 
brated Mr. Handel a copy of the score of the grand musical entertainment called 
The Messiah, they intend to have it performed on the 16th of December inst,, for 
the benefit and enlargement of prisoners confined for debt," 5cc When the Society 
ceased to exist, this copy passed, somehow or other, into the possession of Mercer*s 
Hospital, Dublin; for that institution boasted a short time ago of possessing one. 
One of the physicians of the establishment, being fond of music, took it home with 
him one day to examine it. Shortly afterwards he died suddenly, and the copy 
disappeared in the midst of the confusion caused by that event. All endeavours 
to recover it have hitherto been in vnin, and it is uncertain whether it hus been 
stolen by some amateur, who is for the present compelled to conceal it, or whether 
it has been burnt as waste paper by some ignorant domestic. For the facts npoa 
which this note is founded I am indebted to Mr. Townsend. 

' Omttkmtm*$ Mogasin4, * Bumey. « Bumey. 
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Let it be remarked that The Messiah^ JucUis Maccabtmis, and 
Samson were the most popular oratorios during the life of the 
author; he produced the first thirty-four times^ the second thirty- 
four times also^ and the third thirty times. But in the thirty-four 
representations of The Messiah, the eleven for the Foundling 
Hospital are included. Handel^ therefore^ only performed it 
twenty-three times for his own benefit. It is even to be re- 
marked, that firom the year 1753 he did not give more than 
eleven performances in each year. One might imagine that h^ 
had imposed upon himself the rule of giving only twelve, and 
that he wished to reserve the last for the Foundling Hospital. 
In this manner he diminished the benefits which he might have 
derived from his favourite work for himself, in order that the 
charitable institution might have the more advantage. How 
is it possible not to hold in affectionate veneration the memory 
of a man in whose life we discover such facts ! To sympathize 
with human misery when we find it under our very eyes is 
natural and almost instinctive, a momentary sacrifice for the 
relief of a sufferer is so easy ; but a continued sacrifice is diffi- 
cult, and it must be founded upon a rational idea of duty, since 
it imposes upon us daily privations. For this reason, nothing 
is more worthy of our respect than this charity of Handel, which 
lasted for years, of which he never was weary, which fed itself 
continually like a miraculous inextinguishable flame. 

Mr. Macfarrcn has said (in his preface to the libretto of 
1854, for the Sacred Harmonic Society) that the sacred ora- 
torio was never printed during the author^s lifetime. This 
is not absolutely exact. Walsh had scattered all the airs and 
the last duet through his collection of HandeVs (400) Songs 
selected from his Oratorios, in five oblong volumes. This 
collection, it is true, commenced in 1749 (six years after 
the first performance of The Messiah in London), and was 
completed in 1759. Moreover, it does not include a single cho- 
rus. This, therefore, carmot be considered as a regular publi- 
cation of the work ; and if Mr. Macfarren takes it in that sense, 
he is in the right. 

The fact is, that the first collected edition, entitled Songs in 
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the Messiah, does not date further back than 1763^ four years 
after the author's death. Even in this, there were wanting five 
recitatives and all the choruses, and still we find all the airs as 
they had been composed originally, and without any of the 
changes which Handel had made. The first edition which is 
really complete is that of Randall, Walsh's successor, and it 
belongs to the year 1768. I have treated these two questions 
about dates in the '^ Catalogue of Works'' (article Messiah), 
where they are more naturally in their place; and to this I 
take the liberty of referring the reader who feels interested 
about them. 

My opinion upon this point was formed at the time when 
I happened to meet Mr. John Caulfield, the son of Walsh's 
apprentice, of whom mention has been already made.^ Accord- 
ing to what he remembers of his father's conversation upon the 
point, after the performance of The Messiah, Walsh demanded 
the MS., sending, at the same time, the usual honorarium of 
twenty guineas, which was the stipulated price of every oratorio 
which he printed. But the composer would not accept themj 
saying, that rather than receive such a sum he would not publish 
the oratorio. When Mr. John Caulfield communicated to me 
this oral tradition, I had not informed him that, so far as I had 
ascertained, The Messiah had remained unpublished during the 
lifetime of the author. Was this really the cause of that extra- 
ordinary fact ? Was the ex-apprentice, in his old age, quite 
sure of what he said? Did Handel, who was so violent, so 
single in purpose, and of such an infiexible temper, ever desire 
to draw back fix)m his word ? Did Walsh, not being desirous 
of opening the door to other augmentations of price for the 
fnture, exhibit the same obstinacy? Without pretending to 
hold the key of the secret, or to assert that this explanation is 
satisfactory, I offer it to the consideration of the reader. It 
leads us, however, to imagine that Handel valued this work from 
the beginning, much beyond any other, in spite of the indif- 
ference of the public. 

Whatever may have been his motives, which are so impene- 
trable for as> there is no doubt that he did not wish The 

1 Pago 91. 
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Messiah to be printed. With the exception of Israel in Egypt 
(which doubtless excited his chorophobia)^ Walsh published all 
the other works^ even Theodora, which was a failure^ and he would 
not have refused that honour to The Messiah if he had been 
permitted to do the same with it. The phoenix of oratorios was 
not entirely successful at first; but admitting that that reason 
had any influence with the tradesman^ it no longer existed in 
1750. The Messiah had then for the second time conquered 
the spirit of darkness, and was in all its glory, constantly at- 
tracting the multitude, so that Walsh, instead of fearing to 
make a bad speculation, would have been certain to make a 
good one. It must even be supposed that Walsh was in some 
manner religiously bound, since, in spite of the certainty of 
profit, he only engraved his book of Songs in The Messiah four 
years after the death of the composer. 

Another circumstance serves to show that Handel had a 
very precise determination that his work should remain in MS. 
It has been stated that Walsh introduced eighteen pieces from 
it into his HandeVs (400) Songs from the Oratorios ; but, by a 
solitary exception, the name of the worV to which they belong 
is indicated neither in the table of contents nor in the headings 
of the airs ! Perhaps Handel could not resist the entreaties of 
his publisher for permission to insert these pieces ; but he did 
not the less impose as a condition that he should not state from 
whence they were taken. To explain the matter in any other 
way appears difiicult. He had, nevertheless, permitted the 
overture to be engraved in 1743, for it is to be found in the 
order of its date, in the collection of his overtures, under the 
title of Sacred Oratorio. 

Of this composition, which remained unpublished for twenty 
years, more copies have been printed than of any other musical 
work, by any other master, in any country in the world. 
It has now reached the almost fabulous number of forty-three 
editions, tliirty-three in England and ten in other countries. I 
have had great difficulty in collecting them all, of which a de- 
tailed list will be given in the ^^ Catalogue,^' not merely for the 
satisfaction of a bibliographical curiosity, but as an interesting 
document in the history of music. There are very few literary 
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works^ of whatever nature^ whicli can boast of an equal success^ 
and yet there are two or three thousand readers of books against 
one who can read a musical score. It is undoubtedly one of 
Great Britain^s proudest boasts^ that a composition which has 
enjoyed such immense and universal success should be set to 
English words. 

It has been stated that the first printed handbook of the 
masterpiece of oratorios does not date further back than the 
24th of Aprils 1750, conformably to an advertisement by Watts, 
the printer, inserted in the General Advertiser of that day : — 
'' The Messiah, as it is to be performed on the 1st of May, at the 
Foundling Hospital.^' This assertion is erroneous. All the hand- 
books of The Messiah which are dated, belong to a very early date; 
but it cannot be doubted that some of those which are undated, 
published by Watts and Tonson, were printed for the performances 
of the work at London, in 1743 and 174<5. ITie Messiah would 
otherwise be the only oratorio— absolutely the only one — which 
had been performed without a handbook, and no plausible reason 
can be given for that exception. Watts annoimced his handbook 
when the work itself was advertised. Thus we find in the num-» 
ber of the above-named journal for the 23rd of March, 1749 :— ^ 
^'To-morrow will be published (price Is.) Messiah, an oratorio, as 
it is performed in the Theatre Royal, at Covent Garden, printed 
by and for Watts, and sold by him and by Dod.''^ On the 10th 
of April, 1750, he repeated the announcement in the same journal, 
''as it is to be performed next Thursday, at the Theatre Royal, 
in Covent Garden.^' At aU events, it is incontestable that the 
words had already been printed eight years before, at Dublin. 
The Dublin News Letter of the 23rd to the 27th of March, 1742, 
in annoimcing the work for the 12th of April following, adds :~^ 
'^ Tickets to be had at the Musick Hall. Books are also to be 
had at a British sixpence each.''' Handel himself even made 
mention of this first libretto, in a letter written in 1742, which 
will piresently be quoted. It is true that it is not now to be 
found ) but its past existence is not the less satisfactorily attestedi 

' ^ The Saorod Harmomo Society posseseei a copy with this date^ 
3 TownMnd,piige70. 



CHAPTER IX. 

1742—1752. ' 

"Samsor** — ^*' Dettwoew Tb Deum *'— Pbetbhdkd Plaoiabismb-'^ Joseph " — 

'^SeMELe" — COBBESPONDENCB ABOUT ^ BelSHAZZAB" — ''HeBCULES" — A0T8 OF 

Hostility on the pabt of the Nobles aqaiust Handel — H|b Sbcokd Failube 
— " Occasional' Obatobio" — "Rule Bbitannia "— " God Save the EliNa*' — 
<* Judas Macohabjeus" — ^*See the Conquebino Hebo' — "Joshua"— ** Solomon" 
— ** Susannah"— "FnuswoBKs Music" — ^** Theodoba"—" Choice of Hbbgulbs.'* 

From a letter written by Handel in London, a few days after his 
return from Dublin, it may be gathered that he had not then 
absolutely determined upon what he should do. 

''To Charles Jermens, Esq., Junior, at Oapsal, near AthersUme. 

(Coventry Bag,) 

'' London, September 9th, 1742. 

" Dear S*., — It was indeed your humble servant which 
intended you a visit in my way from Ireland to London, for I 
certainly would have given you a better account by word of 
mouth as by writing, how well your Messiah was received in 
that country ; yet, as a noble Lord, and not less than the Bishop 
of Elphin (a nobleman very learned in musick), has given his 
observations in writing on this oratorio, I send you here an- 
nexed the contents of it in his own words. I shall send the 
printed book of The Messiah to Mr. J. Steel for you. 

" As for my success in general in that generous and polite 
nation, I reserve the account of it till I have the honour to see 
you in London. The report that the direction of the Opera next 
winter is committed to my care is groundless. The gentlemen 
who have undertaken to meddle with harmony cannot agree, 
and arc quite in a confusion. Whether I shall do something in 
the oratorio way (as several of my friends desire) I cannot de- 
termine as yet. Certain it is, that this time twelvemonth 1 shall 
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continue my oratorios in Ireland^ where they are going to make 
a large subscription already for that purpose. 

'^ If I had known that my Lord Guernsey was so near when 
I passed Coventry, you may easily imagine, S'., that I should 
not have neglected of paying my respects to him, since you know 
the particular esteem I have for his Lordship. I think it a very 
long time to the month of November next, when I can have 
some hopes of seeing you here in town. Pray let me hear mean- 
while of your health and welfare, of which I take a real share, 
being, with an uncommon sincerity and respect, S'., your most 
obliged humble servant, 

*' George Frideric Handel." * 

The enthusiasm which his works had excited at Dublin, and 
the personal welcome which had been accorded to him there, pre- 
sented a happy contrast to the state of things under which Han- 
del had suffered at London. This must very naturally have in- 
spired him with a desire to return thither, a project to which he 
refers in this letter. He never accomplished it, however. Still, 
his visit to Ireland had, as may be easily imagined, a profound 
influence on the taste of that country. Esther, Athaliah, Acts, 
Alexander*8 Feast, the Utrecht and Dettingen Te Deums, the 
Jubilate, and the Coronation Anthems, for a long time occupied 
almost exclusively the musical societies of that kingdom. 

From the dry tone with which he speaks of '^ the gentlemen 
who have undertaken to meddle with harmony," it may be ber 
lieved that he had not ceased to regret the Italian Opera, and 
that he would not have refused the management of it if it had 
been offered him. He was for a long time imdecided ; industrious 
as he was, he did nothing during the end of the year 1 742, with 
the exception of two chamber duets, and a chorus and an air to 
be added to his Samson, which was commenced eight days after 
the completion of 271^ Messiah, and was completed in five weeks. 
One might say that he was waiting for some proposition on 
behalf of his spoilt child, Italian Opera. At last, when the 
Lent of 1743 had arrived, he went to Covent Garden Theatre, 

1 Townsend, p. 106. See note at page 244. 
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to give there oratorios by subscription, in six performances, as 
he had done at Dublin. The advertisement in the DaUy Ad- 
vertiser for the 17th of February, 1743, supplies a very clear 
notion of the system which he adopted : — 

^' By subscription. — ^At the Theatre Royal in CJovent Our. 
den, to-morrow, the 18th inst., will be performed a new oratorio, 
called Sampson. Tickets will be delivered to subscribers (on 
paying their subscription money) at Mr. Handel's house, in 
Brooke Street, near Hanover Square. Attendance will be given 
from nine o'clock in the morning till three in the afternoon. 
Fit and boxes to be put together, and no person to be admitted 
without tickets, which will be delivered that day at the office in 
Covent Garden Theatre, at half a guinea each ; first gallery, 5a. ; 
upper gallery, Ss. &d. Nota. — Each subscriber is to pay six 
guineas upon taking out his subscription ticket, which entitles 
him to three box tickets every night of Mr. Handel's first six 
performances in Lent. And if Mr. Handel should have any 
more performances after the first six nights, each subscriber may 
continue on the same conditions.''^ 

From a letter inserted in Faulkner^ s Journal for the 12th 
to the 15th of March, 1743, it appears that Samson was 
well received; — ^^ Our friend Mr. Handel is very well, and 
things have taken a quite different turn here from what they 
did some time past ; for the public will be no longer imposed 
on by Italian singers and wrong-headed undertakers of bad 
operas, but find out the merit of Mr. Handel's compositions and 
English performances. That gentleman is more esteemed now 
than ever. The new oratorio, called Samson, which he composed 
since he left Ireland, has been performed four times to more 
crowded audiences than ever were seen; more people being 
turned away for want of room each night than hath been at the 
Italian Opera. Mr. Dubourg (lately arrived from Dublin) per- 
formed at the last, and met with uncommon applause from the 
Royal Family and the whole audience."^ 

1 Quoted by Dr. Rimbault, in the preface to his edition of Samson for the Handel 
Society. 

2 Townsend. 
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I am afraid that there is much more of kindness than of 
accuracy in this letter. The success was exceptional^ hut 
comparatively so. In.fact^ the subscription was only once 
renewed, and therefore there were only twelve performances.^ 
Would they have been hastily concluded on the 30th of 
March, at the eighth performance of Samson, if there had 
been such a great number of people " turned away for want 
of room each night ?" The composer was under no compulsion, 
and he would have continued the performances as long as he 
pleased. 

Not one of the London journals says a word about this 
season, in which were produced, for the first time, Samson and 
The Messiah ! What an age for the arts ! 

It is stated that Handel, being asked the question, replied 
thafc he did not know to which of these two oratorios he gave the 
preference. We may judge by the London Daily Post, that 
Walsh bore the new masterpiece in some esteem : — March 12thj 
1743 — ''In a few days will be published the songs in &irn«on.'' 
March 19th — ''This day is published, songs in the Oratorio 
called Samson" April 1st — " To-morrow will be published a 
second collection of songs in the Oratorio of Samson ; to which 
is prefixed the overture in score." April 4th — " This day is 
published a second collection, etc. (as above). Price 4«." April 
8th — "The remaining songs in Samson will be published to- 
morrow. Price 2«. 6d. ; with a complete index." April 9th — 
" This day is published the remaining songs, which complete the 
Oratorio of Samson, with an index to the whole." 

In spite of all his advertising, Walsh treated this oratorio 
with no more ceremony than the others. According to his in- 
variable custom, he gave neither a single one of its eighteen 
choruses, nor one of its magnificent and dramatic recitatives. 
Randall was the first, nine or ten years after the death of the 
author, to risk the publication of the entire score. 

The poem is pathetically fine. It was taken from Milton by 
Newburg Hamilton, who gave free scope to the enthusiasm with 

1 Performances of 1743 : — Sam$on, eight times; Messiah, three times; UAUegro 
and OdscnSt, CsciMaU Da^^ once. 
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which the genius of Handel inspired him. In the introduction 
to the handbook^ he says: — ''That poem^ indeed^ never was 
divided by Milton into acts or scenes^ ngr designed (as he hints 
in his preface) for the stage ; but given only as the plan of a 
tragedy with choruses^ after the manner of the ancients. But 
as Mr. Handel had so happily introduced here oratorios^ a 
musical drama^ whose subject must be scriptural^ and in which 
the solemnity of church musick is agreeably united with the 
most pleasing airs of the stage^ it would have been an irre- 
trievable loss to have neglected the opportunity of that great 
master^s doing justice to this work ; he having already added 
new life and spirit to some of the finest things in the English 
language^ particularly that inimitable Ode of Dryden^s, which no 
age nor nation ever excelled. 

'' As we have so great a genius amongst us^ it is a pity that 
so many mean artifices have been lately used to blast all his 
endeavours^ and in him ruin the art itself; but he has the satis- 
faction of being encouraged by all true lovers and real judges of 
musick ; in a more especial manner by that illustrious person, 
whose liigh rank only serves to make his knowledge in all arts 
and sciences as conspicuous as his power and inclination to pa- 
tronize them/^ 

Newburg Hamilton inscribed his poem " to Frederick Prince 
of Wales." 

Upon the waste sketch of an air, ''For ever let his sacred 
praise," which is in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Handel has writ- 



memoranaum : — 




"Samson . . . . 


140 


Micah . . . . 


97 


Manoali . . . . 


76 


Dalilali . . . . 


31 


Harapha . . . . 


34 


Messenger . . . 


10 


InaU . 


388 



Perhaps this referred to the copyist^s bill for each of these 
parts : Samson, 140 pages, &c. What was the rate of i)ayment 
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for each page? It is not exactly known; but we may imagine 
that the cost of copying an oratorio must have been rather con- 
siderable, for all the choral and orchestral parts had to be tran- 
scribed. The copy of an opera score now-a-days seldom costs 
less than from £60 to £80. 

The famous English tenor, Beard, who began to sing for 
Handel in 1734, created the part of Samson, in which he raised 
himself to the first rank of singers. Brought up among the 
children at the Chapel Royal, he was an excellent musician, and 
distinguished himself besides by his irreproachable private cha- 
racter and excellent manners.^ Lady Henrietta Herbert, the 
only daughter of James, Earl of Waldegrave, and widow of Lord 
Edward Herbert, the second son of the Marqids of Fowis, 
was married to him in the month of January, 1789. If it b^ 
excusable in a lady to marry twice, it must be when she chooses 
an artist of merit, who is also an honourable man; but as Beard 
was neither a duke nor an earl. Lady Herbert's choice caused an 
immense scandal among what is called ^Hhe fashionable world.'' 
It was talked about for at least fifteen days. Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montague made it the subject of one of her smart letters ad- 
dressed to Lady Pomfret : — " Lady Harriet Herbert furnished the 
tea-tables here with fresh tattle for the last fortnight. I was one 
of the first who was informed of her adventure by Lady Gage^ 
who was told that morning by a priest, that she had desired him 
to marry her the next day to Beard, who sings in the farces at 
Drury Lane. He refused her that good office, and immediately 
told Lady Gage, who (having been unfortunate in her friends) 
was frightened at this affair, and asked my advice. I told her 
honestly, that since the lady was capable of such amours, I did 
not doubt, if this was broke off, she would bestow her person and 
fortune on some hackney-coachman or chairman; and that I 
really saw no method of saving her from ruin, and her family from 
dishonour, but by poisoning her ; and offered to be at the expense 
of the arsenic, and even to administer it with my own hands, if 
she would invite her to drink tea with ffer that evening. But on 
her not approving that method, she sent to Lady MontacutCj 
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Mn. Durich, and all the relations within reach of messengen. 
They carried Lady Harriet to Twickenham, though I told them 
it was a bad air for girls. She is since returned to London, and 
some people beliere her married; others, that she is too much 
intimidated by Mr. Wald^rave's threats to dare to go through 
this ceremony; but the secret is now public, and in what man* 
ner it will conclude I know not. - Her relations have certainly 
no reason to be amazed at her constitution, but are violently 
surprised at the mixture of derotion that forces her to have 
recourse to the church in her necessities ; which has not been 
the road taken by the matrons of her family. Such examples 
are very detrimental to our whole sex, and are apt to influence 
the other into a belief that we are unfit to manage either liberty 
or money." 

The witty Lady Mary, who so well expressed the indignation 
of her class, would doubtless, in these days, have held an eminent 
place among the defenders of religion and of family. Mrs. 
Herbert, howerer, did not repent of not having followed the 
examples of "the matrons of her family." She died in 1753, 
after having lived entirely happy with Beard. He raised to her 
memory a fine monument in the churchyard of St. Pancras, with 
the following inscription: — "On the 8th of January, 1738-9, 
she became the wife of Mr. John Beard, who, during a happy 
union of fourteen years, tenderly loved her person and admired 
her virtues ; who sincerely feels and laments her loss; and must 
for ever revere her memory, to which he consecrates this monu- 
ment."^ 

The regrets of Beard did not surrive six years, for in 1759, 
he married a daughter of the harlequin Rich. Alas ! the other 
world should be a vale of tears, if the dead, who bear with them 
a great love to the tomb, could see what they have left upon the 
earth. 

Handel being reinstalled in London, set to work again and 
wrote Semele, from the 3rd of June to the 4th of July, when he 
commenced the famous Te Dcum and Anthem for the victory 
of Dettingen, which gloriously rescued from almost certain ruin 

1 Mtmoirt of the Mumeal Drmma^ b/ Hogartli. YoL ii. 
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the Austro-English army commanded by Gteorge II. They 
were solemnly sung in the presence of the King^ in the royal 
chapel of St. James's^ on the 27th of November^ 1743^ after 
hhving been rehearsed on the 18th and 25th^ at Whitehall 
Chapel^ during the forenoon.^ On the 19th^ a journal spoke of 
the rehearsal in these terms: — "Yesterday [Nov. 18th, 1748]| 
a Te Deum and Anthem, composed by Mr. Handel for his 
Majesty, were rehearsed before a splendid assembly at White- 
hall Chapel, and are said by the best judges to be so truly 
masterly and sublime, as well as new in their kind, that they 
prove this great genius not only inexhaustible, but likewise still 
rising to a higher degree of perfection.*^* Posterity has ratified 
this judgment. Handel set to music five different times,* in 
the space of thirty years, the Hymn of St. Ambrose, and 
always with new beauties, always with a fresh colour. It has 
been remarked that he gave each time to the verse, " To thee 
all angels cry aloud,*^ a plaintive sense and tune. The Dettingen 
Te Deum and Anthem, destined to celebrate victory, have an 
essentially martial character. The trumpets and the kettle- 
drums mingle in them frequently with overpowering brilliancy. 
The Hymn was performed at the Commemoration of 1784, with 
"fourteen trumpets, two pairs of common kettle-drums, two pairs 
of double drums from the Tower, and one pair of double baas 
drums made expressly for this Commemoration.'*^ Bumey 
declares that the effect was indescribable. Handel has written 
a great deal for the trumpet, and he was prompted to do so by 
the talent of Valentin Snow, the first trumpet in his orchestra. 
Snow must have been an artist of the highest rank, judging 
from the extreme difficulty of many passages which were con- 
fided to him. In the present day, Mr. Harper alone can perform 

1 London Daily Pott. 

3 FauUcn€r*t Journal, Nov. 22ad to 26ib, qaotod from a London paper. 

' Besides the Utrecht Ts Deum of 1713, and the two Chandos Te Deumt, tber« 
was also that for Qaeen CaroliDe, in 1737. (Sea ''Catalogue/' 1737.) 

4 These two double bass drams are fanoiAi], and do not belong to regular music. 
Burney sajs, <* two pair of doable dnuns, besides the one pair of doable bass drams." 
I suppose that what he intended to saj was, a pair. Four kettle-drams, two doable 
drums, and two doable baai dnmif wart a rary raspaetabla park of artillerj. 
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without false notes the admirable accompaniment to the air 
in The Messiah, " Behold ! the trumpet shall sound/' 

Mr. V. Novello, a learned modem publisher^ has informed 
us, in the preface to his edition of PurceWs Sacred Music, that 
ten movements of the DetHngen Te Devm are borrowed from 
a similar work by Francisco Antonio Uria^ some of whose works 
were published at Bologna^ in 1697. Handel^ says he^ '^picked 
up a pebble^ and changed it to a diamond. One can only regret 
that he had not the candour to own from whom he borrowed 
the pebble.^' According to Mr. Macfarren, Handel was guilty 
of many larcenies of this kind. Thus the chorus in The 
Messiah, '^ And with his stripes/' is identically the same as a 
fiigue by Bach^ which Mr. Macfarren does not name; and the 
chorus in Acis, "Wretched lovers/' has for its principal move« 
ment that of another fugue by Bach^ which also he does not 
name.^ The great accused may say, like Molidre, when he used 
something from Cyrano de Bergerac : " Je prends mon bien oil 
je le trouve" (I take my property wherever I find it) ; but it 
would be doubly astonishing to find that Handel, ordinarily so 
conscientious, should conceal such acquisitions. He knew too 
much, to dissemble about what others had taught him. He had 
always a rare loyalty of character. He wrote the little pastoral 
symphony which precedes the arrival of the shepherds in The 
Messiah, out of one of the melodies which the Pifferari of 
Calabria have sung at Rome, during the holy week, from time 
immemorial; but he took care to acknowledge it upon the MS., 
and did not wish that any one should be deceived about it. 
Why not have acted in the same manner with regard to the 
other pieces which he borrowed ? He who was so rich ! Dr. 
Rimbault, who, in the preface to his fine edition of The Messiah 
for the Handel Society, has given the entire melody of the 
Pifferari, is very learned in music, and if he had recognized 
Bach's fugue in the chorus, " And with his stripes," he would 
have given that also. 

Mr. Sterndalc Bennett, in Lis preface to -^Icis, for the edition 
of the Handel Society, has occasion to speak twice of the 

' Musical World for 1849, pago 200. 
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chorus "Wretched lovers/^ but says nothing of its identity with 
one of Bach's fugues. Bach was a cotemporary of Handel; 
his admirable fugues were very well known^ and it is not probable 
that Handel, whose own fecundity was so abundant, would have 
had the boldness to appropriate two ideas belonging to another 
man, whose genius was often put into comparison with his own. 

Sir G. Smart, in his preface to the Dettingen Te Demn, for 
the Handel Society, says : — " Handel did not borrow pebbles, 
but polished diamonds.^' But why, in imitation of Dr. Rim- 
bault, did he not give his readers the opportunity of estimating 
the relative value of the diamonds ? When a great artist like 
Handel is accused of theft, the proofs should be exhibited 
openly ; for it is a curious fact that whilst the author of The 
Messiah confessed the adoption of the Pifferari hymn in the 
little pastoral symphony, Mr. Macfarren reproaches him for not 
having acknowledged that he had borrowed it firom an old 
English ballad called Parthenia, These pretended thefts are 
nothing but accidental resemblances, fugitive, and quite invo- 
luntary. 

I do not refer to what Dr. Crotch says upon the subject, in 
his Overtures, Choruses, Symphonies, and Marches of Handel, 
adapted for the Piano. If he is to be believed, Handel was 
never anything but a plagiarist, who passed his life in seeking 
ideas out of every comer. There is scarcely one note by him 
which, according to the discoveries of the Doctor, has not been 
stolen firom Leo, Luther, Porta, Pergolese, Carissimi, Stephani, 
Kulnau, Taleman, Graun, Vinci, Bononcini, Bach, Corelli, and 
other well-known models, such as Padre Uria, Calvisius, Haber- 
mann, Muflfat, Kerl, Morley, Cesti, Tumi, &c., &c. — There 
are portraits of Crotch which represent him playing upon 
the organ, at the age of three years. He so astonished the 
world by his prodigious precocities that he was called ^'the 
Musical Phenomenon.^' This extraordinary child became on^ 
of the most ordinary of doctors, and we see how he employed 
his time. 

The composition of the Dettingen Anthem and the Te 
Deum preceded that of Joseph and his Brethren, which was 
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written in August^ 1743^ and was given with SemeU, at Covent 
Garden^ during the Lent of 1744.^ The Daily Post of the 9th 
of January^ 1744^ announces: — ^^By particular desire, Mr. 
Handel proposes to perform, by subscription, twelve perfomi- 
anoes, during next Lent, and engages to play two new perform* 
ances, and some of his former oratorios, if time will permit. 
Each subscriber is to pay four guineas at the time he sub- 
scribes/' 

I quote the text of all these advertisements, thinking that 
they will interest the reader as much as they have interested 
me. They throw a singular light upon history ; they are like 
telescopes, which serve to exhibit distinctly those objects which 
distance has confused. Signora Galli, who made her d^but in 
Joseph, was, according to Cradock, a fiivourite pupil of Handel. 

Joseph is dedicated, by the author of the words, James 
Miller,' to his Grace the Duke of Montague; but three-fourths 
of the dedication are filled with the praise of the composer. 

" To His Grace the Duke of Montague. 

" May it please your Grace, I have no other apology to make 
for presuming to lay the following performance at your Grace's 
feet, than the countenance you are pleased to give to the refined 
and sublime entertainments of this kind, and the generous 
patronage you manifest towards the great master, by whose 
divine harmony they are supported. A master meritorious of 
such a patron, as he may be said, without the least adulation, 
to have shown a higher degree of excellence in each of the various 
kinds of composition, than any one who has preceded him ever 
arrived at in a single branch of it ; and to have so peculiar a 
felicity in always making his strain the tongue of his subject, 
that his music is sure to talk to the purpose, whether the words 
it is set to do so or not. 'Tis a pity, however, my Lord, that 
such a genius should be put to the drudgery of hammering for 

» Performances of 1744 : — Sernele, four times ; Joseph, four times ; ^fMon^ 
twice \ Saul, twice. 

2 James Miller, of Wadbam College, Oxford, called *« Reverend " by tbe Bio- 
gi-aphia Dramatica, is the author of Mahomet (a tragedy), of several comedieflt and 
of three farces. 
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fire where there is no flinty and of giving a sentiment to the 
poet^s metrQ before he can give one to his own melody/^ 

The remainder of the dedication asks pardon of the Duke of 
Montague for the weakness of the poem^ which is nevertheless 
thought to be the best which Handel has treated. The reader 
will understand^ of course^ that I do not refer to those which 
were taken firom Milton and Dryden. 

Arnold has called Semele, which preceded Joseph, " a dra- 
matic performance;'^ that is to say^he did not consider it precisely 
as an opera. Mainwaring describes it as '^ an English opera, but 
called an oratorio, and performed as such at Covent Gkurden.^' 
The Qenerai Advertiser of the 10th of February, 1744, adds, in 
announcing it : — " After the manner of an oratorio/^ Without 
being very puritanical, one has some difficulty in classifying the 
daughter of Cadmus, who was burnt to death in the em« 
braces of that stupid Jupiter, among the worshipful company of 
the oratorios. Several indications of the poem do not abso- 
lutely agree with the idea which we have formed of a sacred 
drama. For example, in the third act, scene 4 : — " Jupiter 
enters; offers to embrace Semele; she looks kindly at him, but 
retires a little from him.^' The summary at the beginning of 
the handbook has certainly not a very religious flavour:— 
" Argument. — After Jupiter's amour with Europa, the daugh- 
ter of Agenor^ king of Phoenicia^ he again incenses Juno by a 
new affair in the same family, viz., with Semele, niece of Europa, 
and daughter to Cadmus, king of Thebes. Semele is on the 
point of marriage with Athamas, a prince of Boeotia; which 
marriage is about to be solemnized in the temple of Juno, god- 
dess of marriages, when Jupiter, by ill omens, interrupts the 
ceremony, and afterwards transports Semele to a private abode 
prepared for her. Juno, after many contrivances, at length as* 
sumes the shape and voice of Ino, sister to Semele ; by the help 
of which disguise, and artful insinuations, she prevails with Se« 
mele to make a request to Jupiter, which, being granted^ must 
end in her ruin.'\ 

However, since Handel caused " this affair*' to be sung ill 
the sacred fashion — that is to say, without action (as AciSf 
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iMok has quite as much the appearance of an opera)^ I think 
that we ought to daflsify it, with Aeia, among the serenataa. It 
is amuHing to aee how men trifle with words. They would not 
allow Either or Judas Maeehabaus to be played in action^ on 
account of the profiEmity; but they had no olgection to listen 
to Skmele, even in Lent^ because it was '' after the manner of an 
oraiario.'^ 

It was after the season of 1744 that Handel composed Bel- 
ekazzar; upon which subject several letters were addressed by 
him to Charles Jennens, the author of the words. • They have 
been preserved by the fiimily of the poet^ and were published by 
Mr. Horsley in the prefiuse to his edition of The Meaeiah. This 
gentleman did not know to what oratorio reference was made^ 
but the dates upon the MSS. leave no doubt that it was Bel- 
ehaxxar} 

" London^ June 9j 1744. 

"Dbab Sim, — ^Now I should be extreamdy glad to receive the 
first act^ or what is ready^ of the new oratorio with which you 
intend to favour me^ that I might employ all my attention and 
time^ in order to answer^ in some measure, the great obligation 
I lay imder. This new favour will greatly increase my obliga- 
tions. — I remain, with all possible gratitude and respect,^' &c. &c. 

" July 19, 1744. 

" Dear Sib, — At my arrival in London, which was yester- 
day, I immediately perused the act of the oratorio with which 
you favoured me, and the little time only I had it, gives me 
great pleasure. Your reasons for the length of the first act are 
entirely satisfactory to me, and it is likewise my opinion to have 
the following acts short. I shall be very glad, and much obliged 
to you, if you will soon favour me with the remaining acts. Be 
pleased to point out these passages in ITie Messiah which you 
think require altering. I desire my humble respects and thanks 

* At the foot of the first page, " Angefangen den 23 Agost, 1744*' (commenced 
on the, &c.) After the first act, "September 3, fine della parte prima, den 16 
dieses yollig*' (3rd of September, first part, entirely finished on the 15th instant). 
After the second act, <* Fine della parte 2^, September 10, 1744.*' The last page 
oif the third act is lost. 
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to my Lord Guernsey* for his many civility^s to me, and beUevfe 
me to he/' &c. &c. 

" London, Agost ye 21, 1744. 
" Dear SiR,-^The second act of the oratorio I have received 
safe, and own myself highly obliged to you for it. I am greatly 
pleased with it, and shall use my best endeavours to do it jus- 
tice. I can only say that I impatiently wait for the third act, 
and desire to believe me to be," &c. &c. 

''London, September 13, 1744. 
''Dear Sir, — ^Your most excellent oratorio has given me great 
delight in setting it to musick, and still engages me warmly. 
It is indeed a noble piece, very grand and uncommon ; it has 
furnished me with expressions, and has given me opportunity 
to some very particular ideas, besides so many great choruses. 
I intreat you heartily to favour me soon with the last act, which 
I expect with anxiety, that I may regulate myself the better as 
to the length of it. I profess myself highly obliged to you for 
so generous a present, and desire you to believe me to be, with 
great esteem and respect. Sir," &c. &c. 

"London, October 2, 1744. 
" Dear Sir,— I received the 8rd act with a great deal of 
pleasure, as you can imagine, and you may believe that I think 
it a very fine and sublime oratorio, only it is really too long ; if 
I should extend the musick, it would last 4 hours and more. 
I retrenched already a great deal of musick, that I might pre- 
serve the poetry as much as I could; yet still it may be 
shorten^. The anthems come in very proprely ; but would not 
the words, 'Tell it out among the heathens that the Lord is 
King,^ be suflScient for our chorus ? The anthem, ' The Lord 
preserveth all them that love him ; but scattereth abroad all the 
imgodly.' (Vers, and chorus), ' My mouth shall speak the 
praise of the Lord, and let all flesh give thanks unto His holy 
name, for ever and ever — Amen,' concludes well the oratorio," 
&c. &c. 

1 SttbMquonU/ Earl of Ayletford. 

V 
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The excisions were eflfected in ''the sublime oratorio;" but 
Charles Jennens would not abate one of his verses^ and the 
handbook was printed exactly as it had been written^ with this 
Nota Bene : — '' N.B. — The oratorio being thought too long^ 
several things are marked with a black line drawn down the 
margin, as omitted in the performance." Handel had cut with 
9si unsparing knife ; for more than two hundred lines are bor« 
dcred with the fatal sign of mourning. 

The work was announced for the 23rd, the 25th, and the 
26th of March, 174?5, in the Daily Advertiser, under the title 
of Belteahazzar, the surname of the prophet Daniel in Baby- 
lon.^ The present title was only given on the 27th, the day of 
the first performance. That of Belteshazzar must have been 
one of Charles Jennens's ideas, for amateur poets are fond of 
names which give them the air of being very learned. In 
Joseph and his Brethren, Pharaoh says to Joseph, " Let Zaph* 
nath-paaneah be thy name."' Would it not have been a capi- 
tal notion to have called the oratorio Zaphnath-paaneah and his 
Brethren ? 

In the MS. of Belshazzar^ this curious indication of time 
appears above a little symphony in the second act, ''Allegro 
postillions," which seems as if Handel wished this to be played 
at mail-coach speed. 

Before Belshazzar — by which, according to the letter of the 
13th of September, Handel set great store — he had composed 
(between the 19th of July and the 17th of August, 1744) Her- 
cules, which was announced as '* a musical drama," in the Oe- 
neral Advertiser of the Ist of January, 1745, and was engraved 
under the title of " an oratorio." Mr. Salaman, in his lectures 
" On Music in Connection with the Dance," has performed the 
Warrior's March and the chorus, *' Crown with festal pomp," 
from Hercules, If the remainder of the score equal these two 
magnificent pieces, Herctdes is a masterpiece unknown to the 
public. 

» Daniel ii. 26. 

- Genesis xli. 45. The handbook states that these words signify "Savionr of 
the World." We always see the entire world in our Ijomc, be it ever so small. 
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The last season (daring the Lent of 1744) had been far 
from brilliant. Handel seems to have trusted in the success of 
the two novelties^ Behhazzar and Hercules, to repair his losses^ 
for he opened the campaign very early and with a certain pre- 
tension. It has been stated that the Italian Theatre^ in the 
Haymarket^ was closed on the 16th of June^ 1744, for want of 
audience^. This theatre he hired, and then published the fol- 
lowing advertisement, in the Oeneral Advertiser of the 20th of 
October, 1744: — " By particular desire; Mr. Handel proposes 
to perform, by subscription, twenty-four times during the win- 
ter season, at the King's Theatre, in the Haymarket, and en- 
gages to exhibit two new performances and several of his former 
oratorios. The first performance will be on Saturday, the 3rd 
of November, and will continue every Saturday till Lent, and 
then on Wednesdays and Fridays. Each subscriber is to pay 
eight guineas at the time he subscribes, which entitles him to 
one box ticket for each performance. Subscriptions are taken in 
at Mr. HandePs house, in Brook Street, near Hanover Square ; 
at Mr. Walsh's, in Catherine Street, in the Strand; and at 
White's Chocolate House, in St. James's Street. Those gentle- 
men and ladies who have already favoured Mr. Handel in the 
subscription, are desired to send for their tickets at his house^ in 
Brook Street, where attendance will be given every day (Sundays 
excepted), from nine o'clock in the morning until three in the 
afternoon." 

On the 27th of October, the Oeneral Advertiser announced, 
for the 8rd of November, '' an oratorio called Deborah, with a 
concerto on the organ;" and on the 8rd of November, the 
advertisement of the 20th of October was repeated, indicating 
the first performance for that evening. The house must have 
been but thinly attended, for the same journal, of the 5th of 
November, inserted this advertisement : — " As the greatest part 
of Mr. Handel's subscribers are not in town, he is requested not 
to perform till Saturday, the 24th instant ; but the subscription 
is still continued to be taken in at Mr. Handel's house, as 
before." 

On the 24th of November was announced '^ Deborah, with a 
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concerto on the organ ;*' on the Ist of December, ^'Sernele, after 
the manner of an oratorio/^ with *' additions and alterations, and 
a concerto on the organ ;" on the 8th of December, Semele, for 
the second time; after which a new interruption (which is 
imexplained) up to the 5th of January, 1745, when the perform* 
ances were resumed with *' Hercules, a new musical drama ;*' 
on January the 12th, Hercules again ; then another suspension 
(which also is unexplained) up to the 1st of March, when Sam» 
son was given, which was repeated on the Sth. On the last- 
named day, the advertisement announced that '' proper care will 
be taken to make the house warm/^ Afterwards came, in 
regular order, Saul, Joseph, BeUhazzar, and " The Sacred 
Oratorio, with a concerto on the organ/^^ 

Even such works as these could not fill the King's Theatre, 
and Handel was obliged to stop short on the 23rd of April, at 
the sixteenth performance. 

The faction of the nobles still preserved its inconceivable 
fury against him. He chose the Lent season for his perform* 
ances, because all the theatres being then closed, and all kinds 
of pleasure interdicted, he had a better chance of attracting an 
audience. But some of the great lords violated even the severity 
of Lent, and invited the fashionable world to their festivities, in 
order to beguile them from the temptation of attending the 
oratorios. Hawkins says : — " In the succeeding year [1743], he 
had a slight turn of that disorder which had driven him to seek 
relief from the baths of Aix-la-ChapcUe ; and, to add to this 
misfortune, an opposition to him and his entertainment was set 
on foot by some persons of distinction, who, by card assemblies 
and other amusements, at that time not usual in the Lent sea- 
son, endeavoured to make his audiences as thin as possible. 
The effects of this association he felt for a season or two, in the 
course whereof he frequently performed to houses that would 
not pay his expenses/^ Burney^ makes mention of a certain 
Lady Brown, who gave very fine concerts and " distinguished 

1 Performances during 1746 -.—Deborah, twice ; Semek, twice ; fferciiles, twice 
Samson, twice ; Saul, once ; Joneph, twice ; Behhazzar, three times ; Messiah, twice. 
-" Page 671. 
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herself as a persevering enemy to Handel/^ In '* The Com- 
memoration*'^ (still believing that The Messiah failed at London^ 
in 1741)^ he says that its miscarriage was ''to be wholly ascribed 
to the resentment of the many great personages whom Handel 
had o£fended in refusing to compose for Senesino^ which inflexi- 
bility being constraed into insolence^ was the cause of powerful 
oppositions, that were at once oppressive and mortifying/^ 

Always more impassioned than men, both in their hatred 
and in their love, the women were the most furious against 
him. They it was who invented those balls and tea-parties 
which were so fatal to the performances of Handel. Some 
lines, in a satire by Smollett, prove to what petty means these 
great ladies had recourse. Smollett, in stigmatizing the coun- 
sels of " a man of the world," who gives him bad advice as to 
how to make his fortune, says : — 

'* Again shall Handel raise his lanrel'd brow, 
Again shall harmony with rapture glow. 
The speUs dissolve — the combination breaks ; 
And Panch, no longer Frasi's rival, squeaks. 
Lo ! Bussell falls a sacrifice to whim. 
And starts amaz'd, in Newgate, Arom his dream. 
With trembling hands implores their promis'd aid, 
And sees their favour like a vision fade !"^ 

This Bussell, says a note attached to his name, was '^ a 
famous mimic and singer, engaged by certain ladies of quality, 
who engaged him to set up a puppet-show in opposition to the 
oratorios of Handel; but the town not seconding the capri- 
cious undertaking to injure one against whom they were unrea- 
sonably prejudiced, deserted their manager, whom they had 
promised to support, and let him sink under the expenses they 
had entailed upon him. He was accordingly thrown into prison^ 
where his disappointment got the better of his reason, and he 
remained in all the ecstasy of despair, till at last his generous 
patronesses, after much solicitation, were prevailed upon to 
collect five pounds, on the payment of which he was admitted 
into Bedlam, where he continued bereft of his understanding, 
and died in the utmost misery !'' 

1 Page 26. 

3 Satire, by Smollett, called «« Advice," 1746-47, in the 34th volume of the 
OoUeotion of the Worki dftU Britith Poets. 
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In Newburg Hamilton's preface to his arrangement of 
Samson, there is another trace of the indignation which such 
proceedings caused among all true friends of art : — '* As we have 
so great a genius amongst us^ it is a pity that so many mean 
artifices have been lately used to blast all his endeayours^ and 
in him the art itself. But he has the satisfieMstion of beiiig 
encouraged by all the true lovers and real judges of music.'' 

One of Horace Walpole's letters bearp witness that there 
was nothing exaggerated in the complaints of those defenders of 
Handel : — 

''Arlington Street, 24th February, 1748. 

''But to come to more real contests [he had just been speaking 
of the war in Flanders], Handel has set up an oratorio against 
the operas, and succeeds. He has hired all the goddesses from 
farces, and the singers of roast-beef^ from between the acts at 
both theatres, with a man with one note in his voice, and 
a girl without ever an one, and so they sing and make brave 
hallelujahs, and the good company encore the recitative, if it 
happens to have any cadence like what they call a tune." 

It is of the proud Handel, of nothing less than Samson, of 
the famous English tenor Beard, of Mrs. Gibber, and of Sig*. 
Avoglio,' that Horace Walpole speaks in this tone. When you 
see a man gifted with such an intelligent and refined taste 
falling into these aberrations, judge how much malignant 
hatred must have been necessary to so stop up his mind and his 
ears ; and imagine what must have been the disposition of the 
servile crowd — servum pecus — which always follows the torrent, 
like children after drums. 

This unworthy war, waged against a single man by a power« 

1 "Tho gallery" was then accustomed to call for a song called '<The Boast-bcef 
of Old England/' either between the acts or at the end of the performance, as the j 
now call for « Hot Codlings," at Christmas. The former song is engraved in tha 
BrittMh Musical MUctUanjf (vol. iii.) The author of both words and music was named 
Leveridgo, and kept a coffee-house in Tavistock Street in 1726.— (Btc^repiUa Drtma^ 
tica.) He was somewhat of a poet, an actor, a singer, and a composer. His career 
commenced in 1693, and in the Anecdotet of Music it is sUted that he was singing 
in Covent Garden at the age of eighty years ! He died in 1768, eightjr-eight years old. 

' These thret artists created the leading parts in Samstm, 
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ful clasfl^ was only too suoceflsful. Whatever they could do^ 
Handel spared nothing in order to give to his performances all 
possible perfection. The names of the most celebrated instru- 
mentalists of the epoch — Caporale the violoncellist^ Lampe the 
bassoon-player^ Snow the trumpeter^ Weidemann the flutist^ 
Castrucci^ Clegg; and Duboui^^ violinists^ and Powell the 
harpist^ were permanently attached to his orchestra^ which was^ 
moreover^ very numerous. Having a great deal of respect for 
himself^ he naturally had a great deal for others^ and therefore^ 
according to Bumey^ who was himself a member of his com* 
pany, ''he was accustomed to pay his performers not only 
honestly but generously.^' The pains which people took to 
deprive him of audiences^ put it beyond his power to pay his 
expenses. All that he had saved out of his Irish profits^ after 
the payment of his creditors of 1737^ was soon absorbed ; he 
contracted new debts^ and was compelled for the second time to 
suspend his payments about the beginning of 1745. That very 
same year^ the renown of his works was increasing more and 
more in Germany^ and he was elected first Honorary Member 
of the Society of Musical Science^ founded at Leipsic^ and 
limited to a small number of members.^ 

He seems to have been for a moment overwhelmed by his 
second failure. Between BeUhazzar (finished during the month 
of October, 1744) and the Occasional Oratorio (at the com- 
mencement of 1746) nothing by him can be found, except an 
unpublished chamber duet, dated the 81st of August, 1745. 
Rare interruption of work in his laborious life I We may imagine 
with what sadness it was filled I Not only was he ruined— 
he was a bankrupt ; and his enemies triumphed in his humilia* 
tion. But neither his genius nor his courage abandoned him. 

The Occasional Oratorio , which is always spoken of as a kind 
of pasticcio, is, on the contrary, a work of the first order, which 
deserves to be known. '' It seems,'' says Mr. Macfarren, '' to 
have been written, or rather compiled, in great haste, being com- 

1 Mezler't MuitkaliKke BiblhlMt, rol. iii. page 357, quoted by Mr. Jobn Bithopi 
of Cbelteuhmm, id bis Brirf Mtmobr i^f 0wrg9 FndkriA Hmdd. Tbit tbort noUoe^ 
recent]/ pablitbed, ie dccidedlj tbe mott exAOt aooount of IUndel| cbronologicall/ 
•pMking. 
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tki&g m 1»I2, in dke pnfKe to kk edmn cf The Mnmmi 
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tfe tftore, it jpp c jw Hut dhe Ocmmm/ OraiMiit Ins imij bor- 
roired tiie fotknmg pieees: — ^^I wiD m^ ado Ae liisd,'' 
"" He ipare tfaea baiktoiiM,'' ^ W1k> k Eke unto ^tt," ''Than 
Oialt bring tfaea in,'' ''The enemr nidT (I^rmd m Efffi), 
nd "God Mre the King'' {Ooromatiam Aniiem). It k to be 
remarked that all ihtae bonoved pieces are in the Aiid 
whilat the first two acts are originaL It seems as if the 
poser^ after hairing fininhfd the first two acts, was in a knny to 
finish for some reason or other, and, for want of time, had 
reoonrse to his Israel m Egypt (which had not succeeded) to fill 
np the third act. Let ns eiaiirine what he had done befiote he 
was intem^ted. I here make nse of the words of Mr. Laqr, 
who had the kindness to make the analysis for me. 

'* The overture has been one of the most favomite things he 
ever com[x>9cd ; and is, perhaps, more generally known and ad- 
mired than any other produced by him. A flow of melody per- 
vades it throughout. The opening is exceedingly fine, the allegro 
mont spirited and singularly pleasing, and the march familiar 
to all cars, ' O Lord, how many are my foes,' which is accom- 
panied by a solo hautboy in a most expressive strain, is a com- 
position full of beauty. 'Jehovah, to my words give ear' 
(wherein the violoncello bears the prominent part), is worthy of 
all that can be expressed in its praise. It is of that devotional, 
imploring character which HandePs skill so successfully treats. 
Another fine composition (for a bass voice) is the air, 'His 
scijptre is the rod of power.' In this song of fiery energy the 
contrast is beautiful, and evidences the master's superior mind, 
at the words ' His seat is truth.' 'Jehovah is my shield' 
has always l)e(;n a popular favourite. The chorus, ' God found 
them guilty,' which ends the first part, is another of his truly 

"^ to the handbook of Judm Macchabtevs for tlie Sacred Harmonic Society. 
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grand compositions. The celebrated air, ' O liberty/ is gene- 
rally known. It begins the second part, and is followed by 
another fine air, ' Prophetic visions/ It is worthy of remark, 
that at one part of this air, after a sudden and general pause, the 
voice, unaccompanied, gives forth, at the words ' War shall cease, 
welcome peace,' the exact subject of Ame's ' Rule Britannia.' 
We have next a splendid bass song, ' To God, our strength, 
sing loud and clear/ with an obligato trumpet accompani- 
ment, echoed in its passages by the hautboy, and leading 
into a movement in which the full chorus suddenly joins with 
a powerful and startling e£fect. The air that follows, ' He has 
his mansion fixed on high,' is a placid and tender melody in a 
minor key, the accompaniments of which (the violins and violon- 
celli) maintain, as it were, an expressive dialogue with the voice, 
portraying beauties not easily to be pointed out by the pen. 
The 'Hallelujah,' with fuU instrumentation, concluding the 
second part, is another masterpiece. In the air, 'When 
warlike ensigns wave on high' (again a composition of the 
highest merit), one of this great writer's discriminating and 
happy changes, succeeding the martial strain, comes soothingly 
on the listener's ear and mind, at the words, 'The firighted 
peasant sees his fields laid bare,' and 'No pasture now the 
plain a£fords.' Another well-known and generally admired 
song (bass) is 'The sword thafs drawn in virtue's cause.' 
The chorus, which takes up the last words of this song, ' Mil- 
lions unborn,' was, very probably, intended by Handel as the 
finale. Without enumerating all the others, we will merely add 
the tenor song, 'Tyrants, whom no covenants bind,' 'May 
balmy peace,' and particularly the sweet minor air, 'When 
Israel, like the bounteous Nile.'^ 

Let the reader judge as to how much truth there is in the 
common opinion as to the Occasional Oratorio. Out of thirty- 
seven airs, duets, and choruses, this pretended compilation con-» 
tains thirty-one which are perfectly new I^ Let it be observed, 
also, that when Handel made a pasticcio, he seldom took the 
trouble to transcribe it; but there is an entire MS. of the 

^ See « CaUlogue." 
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Occasional Oratorio, and the numerous erasures bear witness Jto 
its right to be considered an original work. I can only find one 
explanation for the vulgar error ; which is^ that as the pieces 
which the composer made use of^ when he had no time to finish 
the work, are all very popular, they have more especially at- 
tracted the attention of those critics who make but a superficial 
examination of the scores. But if these be abstracted, thirty- 
one original pieces remain, such as would create the reputation 
of thirty-one new composers. 

Fortune acts as capriciously by the works of men as she 
does by men themselves. When she frowns upon a work every- 
thing turns against it, and its beauties, however surpassing, 
are regarded by none. '^O liberty, thou choicest treasure,'' 
with which Handel adorned Judas MacchabcBus (already suffi- 
ciently rich), is one of the spoils of the Occasional Oratorio. It 
is exactly in its place, with its divine echo accompaniment on the 
violoncello, in the MS. of the Occasional Oratorio, and was 
engraved in the edition of the same, published by Walsh before 
that of Judas, where it did not appear. It is not to be found 
either in the original MS. of Judas, nor in the copy of that 
oratorio which is in the Smith collection, as was originally made. 
It was afterwards inserted in this copy by Handel himself, 
who wrote it at full length with his own hand, as well as the 
recitative by which he causes it to be preceded, '^ To heaven's 
immortal King." The sublime copyist marked it for " Israelite 
woman," and at the end he has written, '' Segue Paria : ' Come, 
ever-smiling liberty.' " 

Dr. Morell, who had written the words of that air for Judas 
Macchabceus, and who has left it in the handbook of his poem, 
observes parenthetically, with pleasant indifference, ^'the following 
air was designed and wrote for that place, but it got, I know not 
how, into the Occasional Oratorio, and was there incomparably set 
as finely executed." This even leads one to believe that the \m- 
known compiler of the Occasional Oratorio may be this same 
philosophic Morell. Although Handel always did as he pleased 
with his poems, one cannot imagine that if it were otherwise 
he would not have effected such a fusion. It is even a strong 
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measure to have dealt in this manner by two works of the same 
author.* 

The Marseillaise of England^ '^ Rule Britannia/' which is 
taken from Alfred, a masque^ by Dr. Ame/ is in great part 
borrowed from the poor Occasional Oratorio. In reality it is by 
Handel ; for in the whole air there are only two bars which do 
not belong to him.' It will not be out of place to observe here 

> Thomas Morel], who was born in 1701, and diedin 1784 {Bioffrapkia Dramaiioa)^ 
belonged to the clergy^ and was a good Grecian. He gained his liTing laborioosly 
by his pen, and from a small benefice^ snch as they seem to keep in the Anglican 
Church expressly foi their most learned ministers. He was secretary to the Society of 
Aotiqnarians ; one of the writers of the GeiUleman*s Mtu^aeme ; and left Studies qf 
Hxttory (1 vol.); Treagwry of the Greek Poets, wUh Commentaries (2 vols.); Sermons 
(1 vo!.); Annotations on Locke*s Essays (1 vol.); and The Use atui Importance of Music 
in the Sacrifce (fThanksyimng^ a Sermon delivered in 1747. Judas Maechabmis was the 
first of his oratorios. He afUrwards wrote; for Handel, Alexander Baihs, Theodora, 
Jeptha, Triumph qfTtme; and for Smith, Nabal, in 1764. There are, moreover, by 
him, a Hecuia^ dated 1749, and a Prometheus m Chains, dated 1773. 

^ Dr. Ame*s Alfred, which was an ntter failure, appears to have belonged, to 
1751. In spite of the great number of books upon music published in England, it 
is singular how difficult it is to find the least precise proof. Busby, although he 
consecrates a special article to Arne, in hh History of Music, makes mention of 
neither Alfred nor ** Bule Britannia." The Biographia Dramatioa speaks of Alfred, 
an opera, produced at Covent Qarden in 1745, and o£ Alfred, a masque, produced at 
Drury Lane in 1751 ; but to neither of these is the name of Arne attached. The 
Companion to the Playhouse (176^), however, says that Alfred, the masque, was " about 
1748." In a Dictionary of Dates, this word about has a negligent graoe which is 
perfectly charming. I do not find any other musical Af/red: what Bumey has 
not mentioned in musical matters must be sought at the source. I believe that 
Ame*8 composition was of 1751, because the General Advertiser of the 8th of May, in 
that year, announces : — " The music in the masque of Affirtd, published by J. 
Oswald." The first collection of songs that I know of in which ** Bule Britannia " 
appeared is Clio and Euterpe, which bears the date of 1752. 

3 « When Biitain first" is note for note the strophe '* War shall cease," of '< Pro- 
phetic visions" — 
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The same air in the Occasional, " Prophetic visions," at the words " Triumphs after 
victory," has supplied the middle portion of Dr. Arne's composition. 
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that^ on the other hand^ the national anthem of Great Britain^ 
" God save the King," is sometimes erroneously attributed to 
Handel. There is a little French tradition which even asserts that 
this was written by Lidly, for the occasion of Louis the Four- 
teenth's visit to St. Cyr, and was stolen by Handel during a visit 
to Paris. But Handel never set foot in France, and " God save 
the King^' was sung in England more than thirty years before 
Lully came into the world. This magnificent hymn, which the 
author of ITie Messiah would not have disowned, belongs to Dr. 
John Bull, the organist to James the First, and was composed 
in 1607, as a thanksgiving to God for having saved the king 
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A • roee, a - rose from out the a - - zure main. 

The phrase of " Triamph after victory " is not uncommon in Handel ; we find it 
more or less accentuated in his earlier works. 

The rtfram, "Bale, rule, Britannia," is also taken from Handel's ''Ti rendo questo 
cor/' in GnutinOf 

Ti ren-do qiies-to cor che ti serbd ramor. 
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Rule, iiile, Britan - nia ! Bri - tan - nia rules the waves. 



Bumey had already'pointed out (pp. 405 and 453) that the cadence of "Bule Britan- 
nia" is from the air "tin vostro sguardo," in the same opera, at the words, 
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Bri - tons no - - ver will be plaves. 



Thus, the celebrated national song, for which Dr. Arnc has all the credit, is, with 
tJje exception of two bars, composed out of different fragments by Handel. Arne, 
who was nevertheless a very distinguished musician, has no other merit, and it is 
certainly a merit to have chosen them well, and to have employed them properly. 
The following are the only two bars which he can really claim as his own : — 
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from the Gunpowder Plot.* When kings escape from assassina- 
tion it is always Providence that has saved them ; but when 
they are slain it is never Providence that has destroyed them. 
That is royal logic; false as the logic of the assassin. 

For the French to pretend that " God save the Bang '^ was 
by Lully^ needs all the blindness of national prejudice. It is as 
if we were to attribute a page of Amyot to Voltaire, or a verse 
of Chaucer to Byron. It has been rightly said that composers 
have a style, as painters and writers have, and that Lully^s style 
differs as widely from ''God save the King*' as a picture of 
Rubens frx>m one by Raphael. 

It is asserted that the Occasional Oratorio was composed 
to celebrate the '' northern victories,** that is to say, the first 
advantages gained in Scotland by the troops of Greorge the 
Second over the army of Charles Stuart, the eldest son of the 
Pretender. I do not know upon what this assertion is founded, 
but it does not seem to be justified. The somewhat obscure 
title signifies what we Frenchmen call ^piice de circonstance — a 
piece for the occasion. The poem, devoid of subject, is a 
mixture of invocations to Gt)d, thanksgiving, and hymns in 
praise of liberty, which are certainly not without connection with 
such an occasion ; but there is nothing which bears the character 
of a song of victory, and in the announcements of the work no 
kind of allusion is made to the political circumstances which 
are said to have inspired the composition. Let us see if we 
cannot discover some more satisfactory explanation. 

Handel, during his disastrous season of 1746, had agreed 
with the subscribers to give them twenty-four performances. 
Being compelled to suspend operations at the sixteenth, he still 
owed them eight — a debt which he could not overlook. The 
reader may recall to mind that, in 1738, he had given a concert 
which (rightly or wrongly) he called "Oratorio.** He set to 
music the work which we are now considering, in order to 
pay his debt, and he consecrated it exclusively to that object ; 
calling it (as it seems to me) An Occasional Oratorio, in aUusion 

1 This seems to me to be very well established by Bichard Clarke, in his AceomU 
qfthe Notkmal Anthem, ^c. 
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to the other accidental oratorio of 1738. It is a fact to be 
remarked^ that in the adyertisements this somewhat odd title 
is always accompanied by the adjective " new.^' The G^eneral 
Advertiser of the 31st of January^ 1746, announced: — "We 
hear that Mr. Handel promises to exhibit some musical enter- 
tainments, on Wednesdays or Fridays the ensuing Lent, with 
intent to make good to the subscribers that favoured him last 
season the number of performances he was not then able to 
complete. In order thereto, he is preparing A New Occasumal 
Oratorio, which is designed to be performed at the Theatre 
Royal, in Covent Grarden.'^ And in the same paper, of Saturday 
the 8th, " Covent Garden— On Friday next (Feb. 14th) will be 
performed A New Occasional Oratorio, with a new concerto on 
the organ. The subscribers who favoured Mr. Handel last 
season with their subscription, are desired to send to the office, 
at Covent Garden Theatre, on the day of performance, where 
two tickets shall be delivered to each, gratis, in order to make 
good the number of performances subscribed to last season.^' 

To what could the word '^ new/' twice repeated, refer, if not 
to the collection of pieces previously offered under the name of 
Oratorio ? I admit that the explanation is so far-fetched that 
many persons may not feel satisfied with it; but, however that 
may be, the New Occasional Oratorio was three times per- 
formed, as advertised — on the 14th, the 19th, and the 26th of 
February. The two tickets, gratis, which were added to the 
subscribers* silver ticket, were in reality equivalent to nine per- 
formances, and as Handel only owed them eight, he was quits 
with them, principal and interest. 

The public w^s not more favourably disposed towards him 
in 174-6 than in 1745, for he did not exceed the number of per- 
formances necessary to the payment of his debt. On the 26th 
of February, the advertisement stated that '^ this performance 
will be the last of the season/' It is true that it was only a 
duty that he fulfilled; but we like to see a man acquitting 
himself of his duty so gallantly. 

The author o{ Esther, Athaliah, Samson, Messiah, ondSanl, 
had thoroughly learnt from experience that he could not count 
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upon a regular audience^ and opened no more similar subscrip- 
tions. He gave his oratorios every year^ like any other form of 
entertainment. He addressed himself to the great mass of the 
public^ without any previous engagement ; reserving the liberty 
of limiting to his taste the number of his performances^ which 
varied thenceforth from ten to thirteen. 

The war with the Pretender incontestably gave occasion to 
one of the masterpieces of this virprobus— Judas Macchabaus-^ 
which was written in thirty-two days (between the 9th of July 
and the 11th of August^ 1746)^ and was produced at Covent 
Garden on the Ist of Aprils during the season of 1 747/ This 
oratorio was demanded from the composer by Frederick Prince 
of Wales^ to celebrate the return of his not very much beloved 
brother^ the Duke of Cumberland^ who^ on the 16th of April, 
1746^ had won the decisive battle of Culloden.' 

Handel pointed out the subject to Thomas Morell. A pas- 
sage in the handbook furnishes a new proof that he used his 
poems very cavalierly. At the entrance of the Messenger in the 
third act^ it is stated : — '^ Several incidents were introduced 
here by way of messenger and chorus^ in order to make the 
story more complete ; but it was thought they would make the 
performance too long^ and therefore were not set, and therefore 
not printed ; this being designed not as a finished poem, but 
merely as an oratorio.'' Morell understood what was his part. 
He knew that a libretto should be entirely made for the music, 
and that it has only a secondary place in the collaboration of 
the poet and the composer. Handel, for his part, was perfectly 
convinced of this truth, and did not disquiet himself much about 
" making the story more complete,'* when, by doing so, the music 
would have been rendered less clear. We often found in his 
manuscripts words of recitatives written below the staves without 
notes ; and we may infer from this that he wrote in advance, more 
or less of the recitatives which he was composing, and that in this 
last operation he passed over whatever he judged to be too lengthy. 

1 Performances in 1747 : — Occananai Orotom, three times; Joseph, thrw times; 
Judtu Maechabaus, six times. 

-* Biograpkia DramaHca, 
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However little importance Morell attached to his Judas 
Macchab€Bm, he dedicated it to the conqueror in these words : — 
*^ To His Royal Highness Prince William, Duke of Cumber- 
land, this faint portraiture of a truly wise, valiant, and vir- 
tuous commander, as to the possessor of the like noble qualities^ 
is, with most profound respect and veneration, inscribed by His 
Boyal Highnesses most obedient and most devoted servant, the 
author/^ This is addressed to a man who pitilessly murdered aa 
many prisoners after the battle as his courage had slain enemies 
during the combat. WiU conquerors always be ^' wise and vir« 
tuous '' in the eye of poets? 

The political circumstances, as much as the sublimity of the 
composition, obtained for the new oratorio a success which has 
never deserted it. Handel himself performed it thirty-eight 
times, and on the thirtieth occasion the receipts amounted to 
£400.* The Jews contributed greatly to its popularity. Finding 
in it one of the finest episodes in their national history, they all 
went to hear it. It is still ranked, and justly so, beside the 
greatest works of the composer — Israelj Samson, and The 
Messiah. Yet the Morning Herald of the 19th of February, 
1852, says that — ^^The airs of Judas Macchabceus, like those 
in MANY other works of Handel, are occasionally feeble and 
INSIPID, but Uco or three of them are exactly the reverse, and, 
i/i the hands of singers of ability, become both important and 
interesting.'^ If Dante had been acquainted with the author of 
that article, he would have put him into the hottest place in 
his Inferno. 

The celebrated chorus, " Sec the conquering hero '^ (which 
has become one of the pieces de resistance for the Soci^te des 
Concerts at Paris, by whom it is given every year), did not 
originally belong to Judas, but to Joshua. In the copy oi Judas, 
in the Smith collection, this chorus is added ; a proof that it 
did not form part of the oratorio at the beginning. It was 
printed for the first time by Walsh, in the edition of Joshua, 
which appeared a year after that of Judas. Randall, in engrav- 
ing the two works at a later period, exclusively attributed it to 

* Biographia Dramatica. 
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Joshua, Arnold^ who never discoflsed^ extricated himself from 
the difficulty by putting it into both. Mr. Macfarren makes a 
great mistake when he affirms positively^ in the preface to his 
edition of Judas for the Handel Society^ that there is no original 
MS. of this chorus in existence; and all the observations which 
he founds upon that error fall of their own accord. There is no 
doubt that '' See the conquering hero'' is in the MS. of Joshua. It 
is not even a subsequent addition^ but is in its proper place^ after 
the recitative^ " In bloom of youth.'^ It is addressed to the 
youthful Othniel^ when he returns from the conquest of the city of 
Debir. Judas Macchahtmis was revived on the 26th of February^ 
1748^ and on the 1st of the following April it was announced 
''with additions/' This performance of the 1st of April, 1748, 
was perhaps the anniversary of the festival of 1747, and it may be 
that " See the conquering hero," which had excited the enthu* 
siasm of the audience in Joshua (which had been performed on 
the 9th of March, 1748), was one of the " additions." It was 
ever afterwards left in Judas, which never lost its attractions 
for the musical public. 

''Prom the general construction of this chorus," says 
Crosse, " and the leading accompaniments being given first to 
the horns and afterwards to the flutes, it would appear that Handel 
aimed at producing something to please the popular ear. It i^ 
related of him, that after playing it over to a friend, who 
happened to call upon him just as it was finished, he asked, 
' How do you like it?' and being answered, 'Not so well as 
some things I have heard of yours,' he replied, ' Nor I either ; 
but you will live to see it a greater favourite Mrith the people 
than my other fine things' — a prediction which, happily, can 
scarcely be allowed to have been verified." It is Miss Hawkins, 
in her Anecdotes of Music, who reports this conversation as 
having taken place between her father and Handel. It is im- 
possible, however, but that she has made some mistake. Her 
father would certainly not have failed to record himself such an 
extraordinary opinion ; and Handel was too sensible a man to 
say, "my other fine things." Finally, this chorus does not 
delight the vulgar only ; it has been for more than a century, 

X 
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and will still remain^ the admiration of men of the purest and the 
most elevated taste. 

It is not performed at the present day with scrupuloos ex- 
actness. Handel never intended that the three strophes should 
be all sung in chorus. In the MS.^ the second part of the strophe 
of the Virgins, at the words ''Myrtle wreaths/^ is inscribed: 
" Sig*. Cassarini and Sig». Gralli/' They therefore sung these 
two verses alone, and the suspension must have certainly given 
greater brilliancy to the fall chorus which follows. In assign* 
ing the piece to Sig^. Galli, there was certainly an anomaly 
which the colourless style of performing oratorios could alone 
prevent from being shocking. She was charged with the part 
of Othniel, whose glory is being celebrated by the chorus, and it 
follows that when she sang '' Myrtle wreaths,^^ she was singing 
her own triumph. 

In the same year that Judas Macchaheeus was produced, 
Gluck, then thirty years old, produced La Caduta cfo' Ctiganii at 
the King^s Theatre, which had been reopened in 1746 by Lord 
Middlesex. This was intended as another compliment to the 
Duke of Cumberland. It was only performed five times ;* but it 
should not be forgotten that it was only a piece for the occasion. 
Walsh has included five morceaux from it in the ninth volume of 
his Delizie delV Opera — a collection, in eleven volumes, of the 
principal airs in all the operas of that period. 

The name of Handel reappeared also at the Italian Theatre 
in 1747, attached to a certain Lucius Verus — a compilation made 
up of airs taken from his operas. Walsh published '* Favourite 
Songs in Lucius Verus, by Mr. Handel ;^^ but this is a piece of 
Jesuitism. The book is '' by Mr. HandeP^ only, inasmuch as it 
comprises the reimpression of plates containing ten pieces, bor- 
rowed from Ricardo, Radamisto^ Admetus, Siroe, and Tamerlane. 
The editor has done nothing but engrave ^'Lucius Verus'^ 
beneath each piece, with the name of the new singer. For ex- 
ample, at the head of '' Cara sposa,'' of Radamisto, may still be 
found "sung by Sig^ Sencsino," and at the foot, ''Lucius 
Verus. '^ In this manner we learn that there were not less than 

^ Diclimary o/Mustcians. 
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five ladies singing in Lucius Verus, Sig*. Gralli, Frasi, Casarini, 
Sibilla, and Miss Pirker. The last three, although little known, 
must have had a certain amount of talent, for they sang the 
pieces which were written for Senesino. The four Italian ladies 
figure in the oratorios of the same period, and they were not, 
therefore, exclusively attached to the theatre of the manager-lord. 

Lucius Verus is classed among the works of Handel, in 
my opinion unreasonably so, for it does not contain a single 
original note. From no portion of it does it appear that the 
author of JRicardo, Siroe, and Tamerlane had anything to do 
with that confection of old goods, or that he ever sanctioned it 
by his consent. Artistic productions were not then protected 
against any species of piracy. When they had once appeared, 
they became everybody's prey, and were made use of in a man- 
ner which is equally offensive to reason and to equity. There is 
only one excuse for the rivals who thus adorned themselves 
with borrowed plumes, that they have set a high value upon 
him whom they despoiled. In the General Advertiser of the 
13th November, 1747, an advertisement appeared which was 
conceived in the following terms : — '' Yesterday was rehearsed, 
at the King's Theatre in the Haymarket, the opera of Lucius 
Verus. This drama consists of airs borrowed entirely from Mr. 
HandePs favourite operas, and so may (probably) be justly styled 
the most exquisite. composition of harmony evet offered to the 
publick. Those lovers of musick among us whose ears have been 
charmed with Faustina, Faranello, Senesini {sic), Cuzzoni, and 
other great performers, will now have an opportunity of reviv- 
ing their former delight ; which, if not so transporting as then, 
may yet prove a very high entertainment. Mr. Handel is ac- 
knowledged (universally) so great a master of the lyre, that 
nothing urged in favour of his capital performances can reason- 
ably be considered as a puff.'' 

But worse things than Lucius Verus had been committed in 
this manner. The Weekly Chronicle of Saturday, the 7th of 
December, 1784, contains this paragraph — "Last Saturday, there 
was a rehearsal of the opera of Otho, in the Haymarket, before & 
numerous audience of the first quality." Bumey has given an 
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account of all the representations of Otho during that same 
month of December, at the theatre in the Haymarket, then in 
the occupation of the company patronized by the nobility. An 
OUone in Villa had been given at Venice, in 1729, by Vivaldi ; 
but as only Otho is mentioned without the author's name, one 
is led to believe (with Bumey) that it was HandePs ovm opera 
that was sung at the theatre, which had been opened for the 
express purpose of ruining him. Moreover, what other body of 
the community, except the nobility, could bring together an 
audience ''of the first quality?" But we must be permitted 
to doubt the excellence of ''the quality^' of such an iniquity. 
In 1743, when Handel had nothing to do with the Italian 
theatre. Lord Middlesex, who was then the manager, gave 
" Moxana, or Alexander in Indian composed by Mr. Handel, 
with dances and other decorations, entirely new.*'' This was the 
Alessandro of 1728, under a new name; but the handbook of 
this Rozana of 1743, " composed by Mr. Handd/^ contains no 
fewer than nine airs which belong neither to Alessandro nor to 
any other of his operas, and, nevertheless, no intimation is given 
of their introduction. Whilst he was alive, therefore, they sung 
under his name nine airs which did not belong to him ! It is 
t^;ue that they suppressed twelve belonging to the original work; 
but not even M. Azais himself could regard that as a suflScient 
compensation.' 

It is certain that, in 1747, Handel was an utter stranger to 
the theatre. His life had taken a regular and imiform course. 
He composed one and sometimes two oratorios during the dull 
season ; and, when Lent arrived, he produced them in a series of 
twelve performances, accompanied by some of his former works. 
Thus it was that at Co vent Garden, in 1748, Alexander Bcelus, 
which he had completed on the 4th of July, 1747, appeared on 
the 9th and 23rd of March, and Joshua, which was written in a 
month, from the 19th of July to the 19th of the following August.' 

^ London Daily Post, 8th November, 1743. 

* M. Azais is a French philosopher, whose doctrine is that good and evil com- 
pensate each other in the creation. 

» Performances of 1748 : — Joshua, four times ; Alexander Bcelm, three times ; 
Judas f six times. 
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Joshua^ which may be reproached with haying too many 
recitatives^ contains some supreme beauties. Achsah's air^ 
" Hark, 'tis the linnet/' with a simple accompaniment of the 
violin and flute, is charmingly graceful, and will always be cer* 
tain of its effect. I am surprised that concert singers do not 
avail themselves of it. " Heroes, when with glory burning,^' is 
one of these valiant and heroic inspirations in which Handel 
excelled. In the march, there is an admirable mingling of 
religious feeling with martial audacity. Shield, one of the vete- 
rans of English music, says, in the appendix to his theoretical 
book. Introduction to Harmony : — "Travelling from London to 
Taplow with the father of modem harmony [Haydn] , and having, 
the preceding evening, observed his countenance expressing rap* 
turous astonishment during the concert of antient music, I 
embraced the favourable opportunity of inquiring how he esti* 
mated the chorus in Joshtia, ' The nations tremble.' The reply 
was, ^ He had long been acquainted with music, but never knew 
half its powers before he heard it, and he was perfectly certain 
that only one inspired author ever did, or ever would, pen so 
sublime a composition.' '' To make this "wonderful chorus" 
known in foreign cities, where English oratorios are not coU 
lected, Mr. Shield has given the score of it in his work, but 
regrets that his limits would not allow the insertion of its im* 
pressive introductory air, " Glory to God." " Powerful guar- 
dians," another air in Joshua^ had an immense and deserved 
success. It was afterwards added, in a detached leaf, to the hand- 
books oi Judas Macchabaua and of Joseph. It cannot be doubted 
that Handel himself frequently introduced into the performances 
of his successful oratorios some of the airs which had been ap- 
plauded in such of the others as had been less favourably received. 

The copy of Joshua in the Smith collection perfectly dears 
up a diflGlculty in a matter of detail which has hitherto remained 
unexplained, and thus gives an additional value to that precious 
collection. After the recitative, " Brethren and fdends," at the 
moment when the Hebrews are about to attack Jericho, the 
original MS. has a bar of music for the kettle-drum, followed by 
an etc., over which is written *' Flourish of warlike instruments.'* 
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Handel usually composed separately all tlie instrumental music^ 
and here he jotted down a bar of the " flourish" as it came into 
his mind, and added *^etc.," reserving the development for some 
future period. The question was, where was the piece of martial 
music to be found? It could not be discovered anywhere. 
Walsh's edition does not even mention it. The editions of Ban- 
dall and Arnold, and the copy in Mr. Leimard's collection, have 
only the bar of the original MS., with the indication, '^ Flourifih 
of warlike instruments.^' Nevertheless, the handbook of the 
first performance, and another handbook dated Oxford, 1756, 
have at this place ^'Warlike symphony.'' The Hebrews had 
certainly marched into Jericho to music; but what music? The 
question was asked in vain; when the copy in the Smith collec- 
tion, being the very one which Handel himself used in conduct- 
ing the oratorio, comes to reveal the secret. The solitary bar 
for the kettle-drum in the original MS., which had been also 
copied there, is effaced, and on the following page is written the 
bass part of a little symphony, in which Mr. Lacy recognises 
a warlike symphony from the opera of Ricardo Prima. There- 
fore, Handel gave up his first idea, either because it itispired 
him no further, or because he had no time to develop it, and 
we know now that he introduced into Joshua, in 1748, a 
flourish from an opera which he had produced twenty-one 
years before. It wiU be seen by the "Catalogue," where 
these questions are more naturally in their place, that very 
few similar questions remain which are not now to be thoroughly 
cleared up. 

Since it is said that the public will not come to hear such 
works as Joshua, one ought to be very much obliged to Mr. 
Surman and the London Sacred Harmonic Society for giving 
them at the minor performances, in the smaller concert-room, 
at Exeter Hall, which are in addition to their regular winter 
entertainments. 

Handel, proceeding in the manner which has been described, 
wrote Solomon between the 5th of May and the 19th of Jime, 
and Susannah from the 11th of July to the 24th of August, 
1748. He was then sixty-three years old! They were per- 
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formed at Covent Garden during the season of 1749.^ The 
couplets in Susannah, " Ask if yon damask rose/' were worth 
a fortune. They were engraved in e?ery form. The Lady^s 
Magazine gave them to its subscribers even as late as 1793. 
They were sung with other words^ " Let rakes and libertines," 
in Love in a ViUage, a comic opera, produced in 1762. 

The three double choruses which succeed each other at the 
beginning of Solomon are all composed in the grandest style, 
forming an harmonic effect which is at the same time very com- 
plicated and very powerful. The chorus, "May no rash in- 
truder/' is a melodious inspiration of charming originality, and 
which nothing, even in the works of the Italian masters, can 
surpass. The double chorus in the second act, " From'the censer 
curling rise," and the magnificent air, " Sacred raptures," which 
used to be frequently sung at the festivals, deserve all their cele* 
brity. The air belonging to the true mother, " Can I see my 
infant gored/' is touching and ex:pressive to the last degree. In 
this work we constantly perceive that Handel had preserved an ex« 
traordinary fireshness of ideas. The parts of the two women, which 
are admirably distinct, prove also that he had lost nothing of the 
vigour of his dramatic conception. Nevertheless, Solomon was 
only given twice in 1749, and twice again ten years afterwards^ 
when Handel revived it in the very year of his death. 

In going to the root of the matter, one feels surprised at the 
small number of times on which the oratorios of Handel were 
performed during his life. Altogether, from 1743 down to 
his death in 1759, he only gave one hundred and ninety-two 
performances (not including the eleven for the Foundling Hos« 
pital), an average of twelve every year; amongvihidiTAe Messiah, 
Judas, and Samson count for eighty-seven. After those three 
oratorios, the compositions which were most frequently per- 
formed were, Joseph, eleven times; Joshua^ Jeptha, and JSei- 
shazzar, each seven ; Alexander's Feast reappeared eight times 
during that period ; The Choice of Hercules and Saul, seven ; 
Athalia, four; Deborah and Esther, three, &c. It may be 

^ Performances of 1749 :^Su$<mnahf four times ; fftrcules, twice ; Sanuon, four 
times ; Solomon, twice ; ifiwfMiA, four times. 
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relied upon that these details are perfectly exact. They have 
been collected out of the journals of the period, as they are to be 
found in the British Museum. The imperfect state of the col- 
lections anterior to that epoch does not allow of the same ex- 
amination, with any degree of certainty, as to the period between 
1732 (when Esther made its first appearance before the public) 
and 1 742. In the appendices to the '' Catalogue'^ will be found all 
the performances noted, which will be always serviceable for 
reference. 

The MS. of Solomon is written upon all kinds of paper, and 
of all dimensions, from the smallest oblong to the largest foUo. 
It may be supposed that the composer's affairs were still in a 
very bad state, and that he found it necessary to be saving, by 
using up all the remnants of paper which he happened to have 
about him. Nevertheless, he offered the tickets for the first re- 
presentation — ''Pit and boxes to be put together, at half a guinea 
each; first gallery, five shillings; second gallery, three shillings 
and sixpence.'^ ^ When we see him raising the price of his places 
beyond eight shillings (which was the regular price), we may 
judge that he counted on the general interest excited when a 
new work by him was expected. It must have been indeed a 
wonderful sight for his cotemporaries to see these great works 
following each other with such rapidity. However perfect may 
have been the confidence in the strength of the old man, the 
fate of Milo of Crotona was always to be dreaded. 

But it seems as if the fatigues of old age were imknown to 
him. Whilst he directed his performances during the Lent of 
1748, during which he played every evening (as his custom 
was) one or two concertos upon the organ, he wrote the music 
for the royal fireworks, which were exhibited on Thursday, the 
27th of April, 1749. ''The machine," says the Gentleman* s 
Magazine for this month, '* was situated in the Green Park, 500 
feet from his Majesty's Library, and represented a magnificent 
Dorick temple, from which extended two wings, terminated by 
pavillions, 114 feet in height, to the top of his Majesty's arms; 
410 feet long. Invented and designed by the Chevalier Ser- 

> General Advertiser for 17th of March, 1749. 
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vandoni. Disposition of the fire- work : after a grand overture 
of warlike instruments^ composed by Mr. Handel^ a signal was 
given for the commencement of the fire-work, which opened by 
a royal salute of 101 brass ordnance, viz., 71 six-pounder9, 20 
twelve-pounders, and 10 twenty-four pounders." 

The construction caught fire, and his Majesty^s Library 
narrowly escaped being burnt. This display of fireworks was 
to celebrate the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, which was concluded 
on the 7th of October, 1748, and which put an end to a long 
war, by ensuring to the throne of England the inheritance of 
the Hanoverian Crown. 

In addition to the overture, which was played by fifty-six 
instruments,^ this music is divided into five movements — ^two 
Allegro, one Bourse, one Siciliana, and two minuets, in which 
are violins, violas, violoncellos, and double-basses. Below the 
Siciliana, the MS. bears the words ^'La paix," and below the 
second Allegro, ''La rejouissance." Doubtless this accompa- 
nied a transparency symbolical of Pleasures, and the Siciliana 
one bearing an allegorical representation of Peace. Handel 
always varied the effects of sonority with extreme care. The 
Allegro of '' La rejouissance^' has this direction : — " The first 
time with trumpets, 2nd time with French horns, the 3rd 
time all together." At the first minuet, originally set for 
'^ trombe, tympani, hautbois, viole, bassons" (trumpets, kettle- 
drums, hautboys, viols, and bassoons), it is written — '' la seconda 
volta colli comi di cacda, hautbois, bassons e tympani ; la terza 
volta tutti insieme and the side-drums" (the second time with 
hunting horns, hautboys, bassoons, and kettle-drums; the third 
time all together, and the side-drums). 

People had doubtless been talking about the fifty-six 
wind-instruments which were to lead this musical broadside. 
Curiosity was excited to the highest point. The General Ad- 
vertiser of the 22nd of April, 1749, says : — " Yesterday there 
was the brightest and most numerous assembly ever known at 
the Spring Gardens, Yauxhall, on occasion of the rehearsal of 
Mr. HandeFs music for the Boyal fireworks." The Oentleman^s 

> Seepage 186» 
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Magazine for April, 1749, says : — ^' Friday 21, was performed^ at 
Vauxhall Gardens, the rehearsal of the music for the fireworks, by 
a band of 100 musicians, to an audience of above 12,000 persons 
(ticl^ts 9«. &d.) So great a resort occasioned such a stoppage 
on London Bridge, that no carriage could pass for three hours. 
The footmen were so numerous as to obstruct the passage, so 
that a scuffle ensued, in which some gentlemen were wounded.'^ 
Twelve thousand persons at Qa. 6(2. per ticket would give 
£5700. Such a receipt appears incredible. Surely there is a 
printer's error here. The Qeneral Advertiser puts the tickets 
at 2a. 6d., which is far more reconcilable with an audience of 
12,000 persons. Even that would bring £1500; which is, after 
all, a good round sum. 

Firework Music figured for a long time afterwards in the 
programme of almost every concert ; but it is not to be supposed 
that it was performed with all the horns and trumpets of the 
Green Park. 

Musicians have not so high an opinion of Bireworka 
Music as of Water Music, Walsh published the two works for 
eight instruments, and for the harpsichord. Messrs. Lonsdale 
and Co. have lately put forward an edition of the first one for 
the piano, upon the occasion of the peace with Russia. Very 
often, on both sides of the quarrel, wars are finished with a 
display of fireworks. Sad mockery I 

Handel himself caused Fireworks Music to be performed at 
the Foundling Hospital, a few days after the public rejoicings of 
the 27th of April. "On the 4th of May, 1749,'' says Mr. 
Brownlow,* "he attended the Committee at the Hospital, and 
offered a performance of vocal and instrumental music; the 
money arising therefrom to be applied towards the finishing of 
the chapel.^' This perfonnance is thus alluded to in the Gen- 
tlema7i*s Magazine of that month : — " Saturday, 27th.— The 
Prince and Princess of Wales, with a great number of persons 
of quality and distinction, were at the chapel of the Foundling 
Hospital to hear several pieces of vocal and instrumental musick, 
composed by George Frederick Handel, Esq., for the benefit of 

» Mmnoranda qfthe Foundling HospUal, 8vo, 1747. 
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the foundation, l"". The musick for the late fireworks^ and the 
anthem on the peace; 2"*. select pieces from the oratorio of 
Solomon^ relating to the dedication of the Temple ; and, 8% seve- 
ral pieces composed for the occasion, the words taken from 
Scripture, and applicable to the charity and its benefactors. 
There was no collection, but the tickets were at half a guinea, 
and the audience above a thousand, besides a gift of £2000 from 
His Majesty, and j£50 from an unknown.^^ 

'^ For this act of benevolence,'^ adds Mr. Brownlow, *^ on the 
part of Handel, he was immediately enrolled as one of the Gover- 
nors and Guardians of the Hospital/' The General A dvertieer of 
the 27th of May says that at this performance there were *^ above 
100 voices and performers.'' The '^pieces composed for the occa- 
sion" form an anthem, and are to be found in a volume copied 
by Smith, with seventeen pages in the handwriting of the 
master, at the office of the Secretary for the Hospital.^ They 
are still entirely unpublished; and it is to be hoped that the 
Committee of the Hospital will give them to the public. Such 
an act of gratitude towards the author would not be unprofitable ; 
for, like the Cid, whose name won victories after his death, 
Handel's unknown anthem would be the occasion of fresh profit 
to the establishment to whose service his charity consecrated it 
a century ago. 

Theodora was produced during the following year, on the 
16th of March, '^ with a new concerto on the organ."^ One 
might suppose that this time the athlete was exhausted. The 
newly discovered saint was very badly received ; but neverthe- 
less we read in the Biographia Dramatica : — ^' We are informed 
that Mr. Handel valued the oratorio of Theodora more than any 
other performance of the same kind. Being once asked whether 
he did not consider the grand chorus in The Meesiah as his 
masterpiece, 'No,' said he, ' I think the chorus, '^ He saw the 
lovely youth," at the end of the second part in jTheodora, far 
beyond it.' " 

1 See "Catalogue/' f^ovndling ffoipUal Anihtm, 1749. 

3 Performances duxing I750:^8aui, twice; Jwku MaedkabtBui, three tiffles| 
lUodora, foar times; Smiuom^ twice; lU Mtttiah, oiMe (11th of April). 
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There are several amusing anecdotes about this Theodora, 
which Handel seems to have loved as a mother does her weakly 
son. Bumeysays: — ^'In 1749, his Theodora was so unfortu- 
nately neglected^ that he was glad to give orders for admission 
to any professors who did not perform. Two of these gentlemen 
having afterwards applied to Handel for an order to hear The 
Messiah, he cried out, ^ Oh^ your sarvant, mein herren^ you are 
tamnaple tainty, you would not co to Teodora; der was room 
enough to tance dere when dat was perform !' '^ At the second 
performance he treated the matter with witty pleasantry : — '^ A 
gentleman, who was on intimate terms of friendship with Mr. 
Handel, imagining it to be a losing night, was willing to avoid 
speaking to him that evening ; but he, observing him at some 
distance, went up to him, and said, 'Will you be here next 
Friday night ? I will play it to you.' '^^ But on another occasion 
he was not so tractable ; for, upon hearing '^ that a person of note 
from the city had undertaken to engage for all the boxes, if it was 
represented again, ' He is a fool,^ replied Handel ; ' the Jews 
will not come to it as to Judas Macchabeetcs, because it is a 
Christian story ; and the ladies will not come, because it is a 
virtuous one/ " ^ When he said that, he must have been think- 
ing of the soirees and balls which the great ladies gave in order 
to deprive him of his audiences. 

This dear Theodora remained mistress of his heart to the 
end, although she never brought him anything but an empty 
house. He gave it again a short time before his death. In 
the British Museum there is a handbook of it, dated 1759. It 
contained, however, at least four fine things; for in the pro- 
grammes of the Concerts of Ancient Music we often meet with 
the two choruses, "He saw the lovely youth," and *' Venus 
laugliing,^' and with the two airs, " Lord, to thee," and '^ Angels 
ever bright and fair." 

Handel brought the performances of 1750 to a close on the 
11th of April. On the 15th of May he conducted ITie Messiah 
at the Foundling Hospital. From the MS. of the Choice q/ 
Hercules, it is known that he composed that work from the 28th 

1 Biographia Dramatica. ' Jhidk 
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of June to the 5th of July; and^ nevertheless^ the General 
Advertiser of Tuesday^ the 21st of August, 1750, suddenly 
announced this piece of news : — " Mr. Handel, who went 
to Germany to visit his friends some time since, and, 
between the Hague and Harlaem, had the misfortune to be 
overturned, by which he was terribly hurt, is now out of 
danger/^ 

It is difficidt to refuse credence to a paragraph in a news- 
paper relating such facts; but however extraordinary may have 
been the activity of the great musician, then sixty-five years of 
age, it is not less difficult to make this journey agree with the 
precise dates above related. On the 5th of July he signed the 
Choice of Hercules (as I suppose) at London, and on the 21st of 
August he is represented as having recovered from a dangerous 
fall, which had happened to him at the Hague,' during a recent 
visit to Germany ! He is very capable of having written the Choice 
of Hercules, not in London, but on the journey. In Germany, 
they still preserve the tradition of this visit. Forkel, in his life 
of Bach, relates that the latter had always the greatest desire to 
make the acquaintance of his great compatriot, without being 
able to satisfy it. ^^ Handel,'^ says he, '' came three times from 
London to Halle, his native town. On his first visit, about the 
year 1719, Bach was still at Coethen, only four German miles 
from Halle. He was immediately informed of Handel's arrival, 
and lost not a moment in paying him a visit ; but Handel left 
Halle the very day of his arrival. At the time of HandePs 
second visit (between 1730 and 1740) Bach was at Leipzig, 
but ill.^ As soon, however, as he was informed of HandePs 
arrival at Halle, he immediately sent his eldest son, William 
Friedemann, thither, with a very polite invitation to visit him 
at Leipzig ; but Handel regretted that he could not come. On 
HandePs third visit, in 1752 or 1753, Bach was dead.''* 

The third journey of which Forkel makes mention, must have 

^ After he had settled in England, Handel yisited Qermanj in 1710 (see page 
44), in 1720 (see page 53), and in 1737 (see page 191); perhaps, also, he was Uiero 
in 1733 (see page 159). 

' Life of Badt^ by Forkel, German edition, page 47 ; English translation, page 
79. Quoted in the Britf Memoir of Qwrg^ Frtdmrkk HmM^ by John Bishop. 
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been that wUcli he made in Angiurt, 1760, From 1762 to 17SS 
Handel lost hia sight. 

The oratorio season of 1761 comprised tiie C^aio$ ^Hlmr* 
mh$, an ''interlnde*' of four personages, with three dkoncMfj 
taken hy an unknown (xmipiler, almost word for wordj fipom 
Spenser's Pofymeiii, and produced on the 1st of March.^ HftW« 
kins declares that when Handel quitted Covent Garden^ he was 
indebted to Bich^ the proprietor of the theatre^ and that to 
aoqoit himself of the debt^ he wrote an English opera, Ak$al$a, 
to words by Smdlett ; he adds^ that the opera, although pr^pidtd 
atgreat expense^ not baring been performed, the co mp oser ap^ 
plied the music to Dryden's Ode for St. CecUiU^s Dmf? Hcore 
Hawkins confoses the fSgusts. The AkegUi, hf Smdlett (who 
was bom in 1721X belongs at the soonest to 1746;' whilst the 
music which Handel set to it certainly belongs to 1740/ and 
was employed, not for Dryden's Ode, which was composed in 
1789, but for Choice of Hercules. Hawkins^ although werj 
studious^ has permitted several simflar mistakes to slip into his 
immense work, and, thanks to the credit which he most justly 
enjoyB, these have misled writers who copy without yen- 
fying. Although Crosse is not one of these, he followed him upon 
this point, and adduces, in proof of the flexibility of music, the 
application made of that belongiug to the opera of 1749 to Dry. 
den*8 Ode, which was composed ten years before. The '* Cata- 
logue " will explain the relation between Alcesies and Choice 
of Hercules. It will be seen also, that Handel took three pieces 
firom his forsaken opera to join them to a revival of Alexander 
BcbIus. 

It must be understood that if Handel, honourable man as 
he was, made such a use of the music of Alcesies, which was 

1 Perfonnances of 1761 i^BeUhazzar, three times; A!excmckr*t Featt and CMee 
iffHerctUet together, four times; Ettker, once; Jtidaa MaceAabmu, twice; after which 
the theatres were closed, on the occasion of the death of Frederick Prince of Walei, 
who died when only fortj-four years old. 

« Page 878. 

s I'Aboat 1746 Smollett wrote, for Coyent Garden, an opera called AleeaUi, 
which was never acted or printed, owing, it is said, to a dispute between the anther 
and the mxsiA^xr—BiograjphsqfSmoUtU, in WorlaqfOnt EngliA PoeU, 
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written to pay a debt^ it is only because Bich gave it up with 
this intended English opera. 

Amongst his bibliographical rarities^ Mr. Ajrton preserves 
a handbook of .the oratorio o{ Hercules, printed in 1749> which 
contains the following memorandum in old manuscript : — " The 
last chorus of the second act, ^ Still caressing/^ is taken from a 
musical entertainment, intended by Rich, called Alcestes. The 
song parts by T. M., and set by Mr. Handel. But Mr. B. 
rejected it, as being too good for his performers.^' From which 
it follows, that if Bich did not produce Alcestes, it was because 
he did not wish it to be murdered, and that Alcestes was what 
we very improperly call a comic opera, a piece in prose, with 
songs intermixed, since T. M. (doubtless, Thomas Morell) had 
written ^Hhe song parts.'' In Alcestes (the Alcides of Arnold) 
there are really only thirteen musical pieces, although the opera 
is in four acts. As this memorandum agrees with Hawkins 
and with Smollett's biographer in calling the English opera 
Alcestes, Arnold is evidently in the wrong when he calls it 
Alcides, In the short and solitary note which he has taken the 
trouble to add to the forty volumes of his edition, he explains 
that the copy of the opera, which was forgotten at the theatre, 
and afterwards recovered, was given to him. 

1 The author of the note, the heginning of which is cut hy the bindiog of 
the book, donbtlees referred to Alcei(€i, to which *^StiU careMing" beloogs. Thie 
chorus was introduced in the reTival of Eeratks in 1749, but is not a part of the 
mythological oratorio. 



CHAPTER X. 

1752—1759. 

**Jeptha"— -Handbl smitten with BLiin>ifB8»— He continues to oiyk Avhuai. 
Pebtobmanoes ot Obatobios — One of Handel's CoNTEiUuiTiORS — His 
Genius no lonoeb Disputed — "Tbiumph op Time and Tbuth" — Death of 
Handel— His Music Pebfobmed Etebtwhebe^ to the Exclubioh of aix 
OTHERS— His Influence — Pasticcio attbibuted to him. 

On the 26th of February, 1752/ Handel produced Jeptha, the 
last of his works. It was the song of the swan. The air, 
'^ Waft her, angels/' was invariably performed at the festivals, 
when these musical solemnities were composed of detached 
pieces. " In gentle murmurs*' is a most graceful invention, and 
if ^' Farewell, ye limpid springs" were used in concerts, it would 
be as successful as the admirable " Before my eyes," of Robin 
des Bois, I do not hesitate to assert that there is no modern 
Italian quintett which is more melodious than that of " All that 
is in Hamor." And how many other splendid things are there, 
without even mentioning the incomparable recitative, '•' Deeper 
and deeper !" It is scarcely to be believed that such beauties 
could be begotten in a head that had numbered sixty-seven 
winters. Cradocksays that in June, 1774, the whole ot Jeptha, 
the Utrecht Te Deum, Jubilate, and the Coronation Anthems, 
were sung at Leicester : *^ Lord Sandwich both days took the 
kettle-drums." I have a handbook of this oratorio, which was 
printed for the ^^ Gloucester Music Meeting" of 1772. Our fathers 
were much happier than we ; for they could sometimes listen to 
these great works, which modern conductors (with the single 
exception of Mr. Surman) leave slumbering in their glory. 

Commenced on the 21st of January, 1751, Jeptha was only 

1 Performances of 1752: — Joshua, three times; Jeptha, tliree times; Samson, 
three times ; Judas Macchabaus, three times ; TheMemah, twice. 
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finished on the 30th of August. It is the only work that Handel 
ever took so long about ; he was working at it when the gutta 
Serena compelled him to desist. The punctuality with which he 
dated all his compositions permits us to fix the precise epoch of 
the attack. The first and second acts were written between the 
21st of January and the 27th of February ; the third was only 
commenced on the 18th of June. The Oeneral Advertiser of the 
15th of June informs us that " on Thursday last^ Mr. Handel 
arrived in town firom Cheltenham Wells^ where he had been to 
make use of the waters.^' The third act was partly completed 
on the 17th of July^ but the author was compelled once more 
to stop ; he gave the last touch to this work^ which had been 
so painfully composed^ and proceeded to the filling up of the 
orchestration (the part which he always reserved to the last) 
only on the 13th of August^ and could not finish it before the 
30th. Thus, we may see him fighting hand to hand with the 
malady, seizing, and once more seizing the pen, as suffering tore 
it from his grasp. Courage did not fail him, but his sight was 
fast going. By the last pages of the MS., it appears only too 
plainly that his vision was no longer clear when he traced 
them. Yet, sick as he was, the intrepid old man arose once 
more when charity had need of him. It has been already noted 
that he gave two performances of The Messiah. Bt the Foundling 
Hospital, on the 18th of April and on the 16th of May^ 
175 V ^'with an extempore on the organ.^' At this time he 
was indeed forced to improvise, since the gtUta serena compelled 
him to lay aside Jephtha. 

He submitted three times to a painful operation, the last 
time in 1752. " Yesterday,^' says the Theatrical Register 
of the 4th of May, in that year, " George Frederick Handel^ 
Esq., was couch'd by Wm. Bramfield, Esq., surgeon to her 
Boyal Highness the Princess of Wales, when it was thought 
there was all imaginable hopes of success by the operation, which 
must give the greatest pleasure to all lovers of music.'' 

Alas, no ! blind he was to remain, as his mother had been 
in her old days. On the 27th of January, 1753, a journal 

1 See page 209. 

T 




•anoimosd t^ "Mr. Huidd ham at leBglK KflhipUb «rfte 

Int hu ai^t Upon bk being eoiu^A mus tioM liaa^ Jb» 
■or M wdl, that hi* friMdi flattond ttwurini U* «|^ «W ' 
IMtondftr a eontunuuMe; bit a few diga km MtUlf fat 
■a eod to their hopea." 

Handd Umd— Bflstfaonn dMf i BadaboflitriBl • 

Thia.flnd Mirfartiwa affictadMmatfartpwfci J^y ) bit 
vhenlw iraaeompaHadtonaogiuaBthattkBC«3«wvittaBk« 
nmedy, liia naoly mwI got ihe 0^" h**^ ^ naivHA IteMlT^ 
tofaia fate aad raaolTed to aontbou hu oaatorio pwfefHiBlMb 

At tliat tune ^mn wen no o t ub aa U al eoadtKtlai^ aiMii 
Vitk a batM, as ve know them nor. fOe naBatoa aaai to 
aandnct in patam v^att. tbe ovgan, or npon Ae kopriAai^ 
and gan tha morcmaita. In tkia aaus ha Hn iiiaatoi Am 
orduatra and tha dtoroMa; fant ;tiia laadw of the anhaalM 
(j^opeAy ao called) waa the fint nolin, vho machai Oa .«faM 
^h hia hov, aa thoae who know how to pl^ i^ca theVMlM 
de efcn to the preaent d^. Habfeck senr eondnatadi tta 
ftmooB Soci^t^ dec Concerts dn ConserrabUTe of Paria with 
anything but his bow, Handel lays in hia letter fitnn Daldin 
(in whicb be gave an account of bis performances)—-" for the 
instruments, ikej are really excellent; Mr. Dnboui^ being at 
the head of them." Dabourg was a Tiolinist. 

"When Handel became blind, he thought he could no l(»iger 
preude apon the organ, and sent for his pupil, Christopher 
Ssiith, who was then travelling in France, " to assist him in the 
approaching Lent season.'" Smith quitted crerytbing to pleaae 
him, and they began the season on the gth of March, 1753.* 
At each performance, Handel played aa usual a concerto on the 
c^an, which wag, for the great mass of the public, one of the 
great attractions offered on those occasions. Smnson, one of 
his &Tourite oratorios, was in the programme of the season. 
In spite of all hia moral enei^, the author could not liatoi 
untroubled to the pathetic air of the sightless Hercules of the 

■ jMcdolu a/ffanM, 4c., pigs 44. 

* FaifomaacM of 17fi3 i—AkauukT'i Feau, wIUi the Choict o/BaxuUi, twice} 
jiplCia, tfrice j Judat, time tinui i B mmn, thnt tlma ; T\t Iftmiai, ooce. 
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Hebrews^ in which he gave utterance to his immense grief — 
" Total eclipse ! No sun, no moon V Then it was that they 
saw the grand old man, who was seated at the organ, grow pale 
and tremble, and when they led him forward to the audience, 
which was applauding, many persons present were so forcibly 
affected that they were moved even to tears.^ And we may still 
be sharers in that emotion, as when we recall the circumstances 
of that scene, and remember that the verses were composed by 
Milton:— 

<' Total Eclipse ! No Sao, no Keen ! 
All dark amidst the blaxe of noon ! 
glorious Light ! No cheering ray 
To glad my eyes with welcome day ; 
Why thus deprived thy prime decree? 
Sun, Moon, and Stars are dark to me." 

That year Smith presided at the organ f but Handel after* 
wards resumed it up to the close of his life. We find him 
there, a month after the close of the season, at the Foundling 
Hospital ; for the Oeneral Advertiser of the 2nd of May, 1753, 
says — ^'Yesterday, the sacred oratorio called Messiah was per« 
formed in the Chapel of the Foundling Hospital, under the 
direction of the inimitable composer thereof, Q. F. Handel, 
Esq., who, in the organ concerto, played himself a voluntary on 
the fine organ he gave to the Chapel/' He was so familiar with 
his own works that we cannot refuse to believe that he really 
conducted it, remembering, also, that the time was beaten by 
the^rst violin. 

His cotemporaries witnessed a yet more extraordinary thing. 
John Stanley, who had lost his sight when only two years old, 
became such an accomplished musician, that he presided upon 
the organ at the performance of oratorios ! It is impossible to 
doubt this incredible fact. The Public Advertiser of the 2nd 
of March, 1753, announces— '' For the Small Pox Hospital, at 
the King's Theatre, will be performed Alexander's Feast, by 
Mr. Handel, with a concerto on the organ by Mr. Stanley, who 
is to conduct the performance.'* Bumey, who was an ocular 
witness, says positively, that after Handd's death. The Messiah 

> Anecdotes offfandelf ^., page 45. ^ Jhid, 
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was performed at tbe Foundling Hospital '^ eight times under 
the conduct of Mr. Smithy and nine under that of Mr. Stanley/' 
This blind man must have committed to memory all the score 
and all the movements only by hearing them played ; and this 
supposes a memory and musical faculties positively prodigious. 
It is said that Miss Arlond^ his step-sister^ played to him upon 
the harpsichord a score from one end to the other only once, 
and that he afterwards knew it as well as if he had composed it 
himself. This phenomenon was bom in 1713^ and died in 1786. 
But is it true that Handel^ in continuing his laborious life^ 
had only his memory to depend upon? Was he finom 1753 
to the end of his days entirely and absolutely as blind as 
Stanley was? Mainwaring^ and Bumey' affirm most positively 
that he was so ; but a recent discovery has given rise to a doubt 
in my mind. The final air of Iphis, in Jephtha, " Freely I to 
Heaven resign all that is in Hamor mine/' which is in the 
original MS.^ and which appears in the handbooks of 1752^ was 
replaced by a duet, finishing in a quintett, "All that is in 
Hamor mine freely I to Heaven resign/^ A copy of this duo- 
quiutett' is interpolated at the end of the copy o{ Jephtha in the 
Smith collection, where the original air, " Freely I to Heaven,'^ 
is crossed out. When did this substitution take place ? The 
quintett appears for the first time in a hmiAhook of Jejy/itha, 
dated 1758; and this oratorio was actually performed on the 1st 
of March, 1758, according to the Public Advertiser , "with 
additions and alterations/^ It had been given also on the 17th 
and 21st of March, 1753, and on the 2nd of April, 1756 ; but the 
advertisements of these three performances make no mention of 
" additions and alterations/^ I am not aware of any handbooks 
of Jephtha dated 1753 or 1756, and therefore can discover 
nothing from that quarter. But one thing remains : whether 
the duo-quintett, as near as it is possible to verify the fact, 
belongs to 1758? In Smith's copy of it there is a note 
of music corrected with a pencil, which is authentically the 

1 Pttgc 138. 2 Commtntorotu/n^ pap^c 20. 

3 Let it be obson-cd, iu passing, that tiiis j)iccc of delicious melody i8 not an 
original composition ; Mr. Lacy rccop;nizes in it the duct, "T'umo, si," iu liicardo^ 
with some mod Silcatious. 
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handwriting of Handel himself. This note has been traced by 
a trembling hand^ and is rather higher than the line npon 
which the corrector wished to place it; which^ whether it 
belongs to 1756 or to 1758^ demonstrates that Handel^ at one 
of these epochs^ had recovered his sight to a certain degree^ and 
that^ by looking very closely at a things it was not absolutely 
impossible for him to see a little. 

The signatures to the codicils of his original will and of the 
duplicate ^ appear to confirm this conjecture. Those of the 6th of 
August, 1756^ have all the irregularity of a man completely 
blind; those of the 22nd of March^ 1757, are very imperfect^ 
but not so much so as to preclude a belief that his vision waa 
not entirely destroyed ; those of the 4th of August are much 
better still, the letters, although very wide apart from each other^ 
being very well formed and verj' distinct — only in the duplicate 
the three names fall one below the other. It follows, therefore^ 
either that, without being able to see perfectly^ he saw better 
than in the month of March, or that he had acquired the habit 
of signing without being able to see. Those of the 11th of 
April, 1759, are in the writing of a man entirely blind. 

I do not maintain that a single note in pencil, or that even 
the appearance of the signatures made in March and August, 
1757, can immediately upset the assertions of two cotemporary 
authors ; but I thought it my duty to express the doubt which I 
feel upon the subject, because it is foimded upon serious obser* 
vation, and would acquire importance if any corroborative facta 
could be discovered. Those who suffer no longer upon the 
earth still live sympathetically for those who love and admire 
them, and it would be a consolation to know that there were 
at least intermissions in HandePs blindness, and that the man 
who was so great and so charitable, was not totally deprived of 
the light of the sun during his later days. 

It was probably to the period when Handel suffered from 
the first attacks of the gutta serena, that the interesting scene 

^ The original is in tho care of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, at 
Doctors' Commons, London. The daplicate is in tho possession of an amateor, 
Mr. Snoxeli, who holds it from the heir of Amjant, Handel's testamentary executor. 
These documents will presently be given. 
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which is humourously described in Mr. Ephraim Hardcastle's 
Somerset House Oazette^ probably belongs. The authoir re- 
lates that he had a good old uncle^ Zachary Hardoastle, a 
retired merchant^ who was intimately acquainted with all 
the most distinguished men of his time^ artists^ poets> mu- 
sicians^ and physicians. This old gentleman^ who lived in 
Paper Buildings^ was accustomed to take his morning walk 
in the garden of Somerset House^ where he happened to 
meet with another old man^ CoUey Gibber/ and proposed to 
him to go and hear a competition which was to take place 
at mid-day for the post of organist to the Temple, and he 
inyited him to breakfast^ telling him at the same time that Dr. 
Pepusch and Dr. Ame were to be with him at nine o'clock. 
They go in ; Pepusch arrives punctually at the stroke of nine ; 
presently there is a knocks the door is opened^ and Handel pre- 
sents himself. Then follows the scene : — 

'^ Handel : ' Vat ! mine dear friendt Hardgasdle— Vat ! you 
are merry py dimes. Vat ! and Misder Golley Gibbers too ! 
aye, and Togder Peepbush as veil ! Veil, dat is gomigal. Veil, 
mine friendts, andt how vags the vorldt mid you, mine tdears ? 
Bray, bray, do let me sit town a momend.^ 

^^ Pepuscli took the great man's hat ; Colley Gibber took 
his stick ; and my great uncle wheeled round his reading-chair, 
which was somewhat about the dimensions of that in which our 
kings and queens are crowned ; and then the great man sat him 
down. 

"'Veil, I thank you, gendlemen; now I am at mine ease 
vonce more. Ubon mine vord, dat is a bicture of a ham. It 
is very pold of me to gome to preak my fastd mid you unin- 
vided ; and I have brought along mid me a nodable abbetite ; 

» Two large volumes in 4to. Nos. 3 and 4 of the 1st vol ., 1823. 

^ Colley Gibber was a comedian, dramatic author, and poet laureate in the reign 
of George II. He vas celebrated for the wittiness of his repartees, and his quarrels 
witli Pope. Ho made liis d<^but upon tlie stage in 1689, at the age of eigliteen, and 
began by playing gratis for nine months, after which he received ton sliillings per 
week, afterwards fifteen, and afterwnrds twenty. He quitted the stage in 1731, 
when his reputation was at its height, and afterwards appeared from time to time at 
fifty guineas for each performance.— /.»/«- of CoUey Cibber, appended to his dramatic 
works. He died in 1757 at the ago of eighty-six. 
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for the wader of old Fader Dems (Thames), is it not a fine pracer 
of the stomach?' 

" ' You do me great honour. Mister Handel/' said my great 
uncle. ' I take this early visit as a great kindness.' 

" * A delightful morning for the water/ said Colley Gibber. 

'^ ' Pray, did you come with oars or skullers, Mister Han- 
del?' said Pepusch. 

" ^ Now, how gan you demand of me dat zilly question ? you 
who are a musician and a man of science. Doctor Peepbush. 
Vat gan it goncem you, whether I have one votdermans or two 
votdermans — whether I bull out mine burse for to pay one 
shilling or two. Diavolo ! I gannot go here, or I gannot go 
there, but some one shall send it to some newsbaber, as how 
Misder Chorge Yrederick Handel did go somedimes last week in 
a Yotderman's wherry, to preak his fastd mid Misder Zac 
Hardgasdle ; but it shall be all the fault mid mineself, if it shall 
be but in print, whether I was rowed by one votdermans or by 
two votdermans. So, Dr. Peepbush, you will blease to excuse 
me from dat.' 

'' Nothing made Handel so peevish in his latter days, as 
being questioned about trivial matters. He used to say, ' If 
a man gannot think but as a fool, ledt him keep his fool's 
tongue in his own fool's moud.' But Handel, for all these little 
impatient humours, was a kind and good-hearted man. 

^' Poor Dr. Pepusch was for a moment disconcerted, but it 
was forgotten in the first dish of cofiee. 

" * Well, gentlemen,' said my great uncle Zachary, looking, 
at his Tompion, ' it is ten minutes past nine. Shall we wait 
more for Dr. Ame ?' 

^^^Let us give him another five minutes' chance. Master 
Hardcastle,' said Colley Gibber ; ^ he is too great a genius to 
keep time.' 

" ' Let us put it to the vote,' said Dr. Pepusch, smiling. 
'Who holds up hands?' 

'^ ' I will segond your motion mid all mine heardt,' said 
Handel. * I will hold up mine feeble hands for mine oldt friend 
Gustos [Arne's name was Augustine], for^I know not who I 
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would awaidt fi»% orer aadt abcnre nune ddt zmd, MMfcer l>aiD 
\ThoftnMB, menniiig Pepoadi]* Only by your bgrnkrionj I wiB 
daike a snag of your ham^ andtadioeof FEQnehroDyOrmiiiodi- 
CQm of chicken; far, to ddl you the honeat fiud, I am all pota 
fcmiahed, fox I laid me down on mine Ullow in bedj llie laaAd 
nightd, midoat mine supper^ at the inatanoe of mine pl^aician; 
fixr which I am not altogeddeie inglined to extend mine fvtd no 
longer/ Then^ laughing^ ^BerhapSi Miater GoUey Cibben, yon 
may like to pote this to the vote? But I ahallnot aegond the 
motion^ nor ahall I luddt up mine liand, as I wil]ij by bevmia- 
aion^ embloy it some dime in a better office. So^ if you Ueaae^ 
do me the Idndneaa for to gut me a small slice of.ham.' 

''At this instant a hasty footstep was heard on Hihe stairay 
accompanied by the bumming of an air^ all as gay as the morn- 
ing, which was beautifal and bright. It was the month of May. 

'"Brestol be quick/ said Handel; he knew it was Ame; 
^fifteen minudes of dime isbretty wellfiooran ad libidum.' 

'' ' Mr. Ame,' said my great uncle's man. 
" A cbair was placed^ and the social party commenced their 
dijeuner. 

" 'Well, and how do you find yourself, my dear Sir?' in* 
quired Ame, with friendly warmth. 

ff < Why, by the mercy of Heaven, and the waders of Aix» 
la-Chapelle, andt the addentions of mine togders andt physicians, 
andt oggulists,* of lade years, under Providence, I am sur- 
brizingly pedder, thank you kindly, Misder Gustos. Andt you 
have been also doing well of lade, as I am bleased to hear. 
You see. Sir,' pointing to his plate, ^you see. Sir, dat I am in 
the way for to regruit mine flesh mid the good viands of Misder 
Zachary Hardgasdle.' 

" ^ So, Sir, I presume you are come to witness the trial of 
skill at the old Round .Church ? I understand the amateurs expect 
a pretty sharp contest,' said Ame. 

" ^ Qondest,' echoed Handel, laying down his knife and fork. 

» This most have been about 1761 or 1763, at he mentions the ocolisti. It 
appears, also, that he had recently visited the waters of Aix-la-Chapelle, which con- 
firms the statement in the PtMo Adverii§er of the 21st of Angost, 1760, relative to 
the jonmey which was lately mentioned. 
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' Yes^ no doubt ; your amadeurs have a bassion for gondest. Not 
Yot it Yos in our remembrance. Hey, mine friendt ! Ha, ha, 
ha!'- 

" ' No, Sir, I am happy to say, those days of envy and bicker* 
ing, and party feeling, are gone and past. To be sure, we had 
enough of such disgraceful warfare ; it lasted too long.' 

a € 'WTiy, yes, it tid last too long ; it bereft me of mine poor 
limbs; it tid bereave me of that vot is the most blessed gift of 
him vot made us, andt not wee ourselves/ And for vot ? Vy, for 
noding in the worldt, pode the bleasure andt bastime of them 
who having no widt, nor no want, set at loggerheads such men 
as live by their widts, to worry and destroy one andt anodere 
as wildt beasts in the Golloseum, in the dimes of the Romans/ 

^^ Poor Dr. Pepusch during this conversation, as my great 
uncle observed, was sitting on thorns; he was in the confederacy 
professionally only. 

" ' I hope. Sir,' observed the Doctor, ' you do not include 
me among those who did injustice to your talents.' 

^' ^ Nod at all, nod at all ; God forbid ! I am a great admirer 
of the airs of the '^Peggar's Obera," andt every professional gen- 
dtleman must do his best for to live.' 

*^ This mild return, couched under an apparent compliment, 
was well received ; but Handel, who had a talent for sarcastic 
drolling, added, ' Pute why blay the Peggar yourself, Togder, 
andt adapt oldt pallad hum-sdrum, ven, as a man of science, 
you could gombosc original airs of your own? Here is 
mine friendt Gustos Ame, who has made a road for himself, 
for to drive along his own genius to the demple of fame;' 
then turning to our illustrious Ame, he continued, 'mine 
friendt. Gustos, you andt I must meed togeder some dimes 
before it is long, andt hold a tede-a-tede of old days vat is 
gone ; ha, ha ! O ! it is gomigal now dat id is all gone by. 
Gustos, tdo nod you remember as it vas almost only of yester- 
day, dat she devil Guzzoni, andt dat other brecious tdaughter of 
iniquity, Pelzepub's sboiled child, the bretty-faced Faustina? 

* In allasion, doabtless, to the attack of paraljrsis, and to the mental alienation 
of 1737. 



O! OeflMKlngeTitllumtonMMrte^ntviaoMHidlfcs 
Oder of tlicie fine kidiet' ain audi gfaeok Agnit do jom nod 
mnonber dat nbrtncdt happj Scnamo^ and Ae pagaulb Ikii- 
ndE? Kezty agaiiiy nmie aofipdhiwa wodtaMe rival, 
BonoDciiii, andft old Boibm? ha, ha, ha! allafc war wid 
andt all at war wid thflnMchoiL Sadi a gonfiwion of riiakiiili^ 
andt doidile-fiMKdiMMi, and hjbocriajr, andft maliee, vot wodid 
make a gomical aalgeei fiv a boem in ilijina^ or a faieoe fi^ 
alag^ as I hopei to be asved.' '^ 

Thia nanatm (wUdL in its trnthfidneai of chaiaetar lo. 
aemUes an interior photognqphed firom Ae life) finidieBlnBaiiiK^ 
in tins manner. Aa it k not atated that a ahort-hand writer 
waa pntenty one ia tempted to rq^ard it aa doobtfid; but 
wonderfiil memoriea are oocaaionallj to be met with, and the 
whole scene ia adi^ted lo peirfectfy and eo natuallj to fida 
which we know from other fonroeay that entire fidth maj bo 
accorded to the atoiy. 

From this it appears that about 1750all diqpntes had eeased, 
not without leaving a certain bitterness at the bottom of Han- 
dePs heart. It appears also, that at the age of sixty-six or 
seven he had lost none of that conversational fire for which he 
was renowned^ but that when he felt himself at his ease and in a 
good arm-chair, it was difficult for any one else to find room for 
a word. 

Blindness seemed to paralyze the still powerful author of 
Jephtha ; at leasts he thenceforth did nothing which occupied a 
long time. Occasionally his brain emitted a few sparks^ like 
a fire smouldering under its ashes. The duet^ '' Sion now her 
head shall raise/^ * and the chorus^ ^' Tune your harps/* were die- 
tated to Smith for Judas Macchabaeus, Perhaps they belong to 
1 758, for Judas was advertised for the 8rd of March, " with new 
additions and alterations/'^ 

1 CroMe, copying the Bioffraphia DramaHea^ pats in the placo of this dnet the air, 
** Wise men flattering." He is deceived. *' Wise men" wns also an additional air; 
hut it is an amplification of an air in Agnppinay ** So vuoi pace, o Tolto amato." 

' Performances during 17 5S :— Jephtha, Belthazzar, and lirael, each once; Judaa, 
twice; Triumph of Time, twice; The Memahy three times. The preceding perform- 
ances, of which I have not had occasion to give an account, consisted, in 17M, of— 
«y once; Samion, once ; The Messiah, once; Alexander Bains, twice; I>eborah^ 
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In 1757^ at the same time when Mozart came into the 
world/ there appeared at Co vent Garden TritJimph of I%me 
and Truth, "altered from the Italian, with several new addi- 
tions;''^ an augmented translation of the oratorio of 1708, II 
Trionfo del Tempo e del diiinganno. One personage was added 
— Deceit. Hawkins, Bumey, and Arnold agree in assigning 
Triumph of I^ine to 1751. They seem to have thought it im- 
possible that Handel, when he had been four years blind and 
was seventy-two years old, could still have composed ; but the fact 
is incontestable. The proofs will be stated in the " Catalogue,'' 
article Triumph of Tims, 1757. This oratorio had been sung in 
Italian during the seasons of 1737 and 1739. Why then the 
translation of 1757? It maybe that the secular language of 
the opera disturbed the religious scruples of those who were fond 
of sacred music. 

Triumph of Time is not, as it is generally stated to be, 
a mere version of II Trionfo. The English score has no 
fewer than seventeen additional pieces, of which nine are entirely 
new, and were necessarily dictated by the author. The eight 
others are taken from former works.' Moreover, all the recita* 
tives have been changed without any apparent reason, for the 
English words are a very close translation of the Italian text. 
To his dying day, Handel was never sparing of his labours. 
The additions are worthy of him. " False destructive way'* is, 
above all, an air full of warmth. 

The failure of his strength determined Handel, in 1767, to 
make a codicil to his will (which was dated 1750), but did not 
prevent him from continuing his performances. A handbook 
of Triumph of Time and Truth, dated 1758, is inscribed 
" with several new additions." He mastered his age and the 
infirmities which overcome the strongest. At the beginning of 

twice; Sou!, twice; Judas, twice. In 17 55i^jiiexander*s Feast, with Choice o/ffer- 
cufes, twice; Allegro, with Dryden's Ode, once; Josqih, once; Theodora, once ; Sam* 
son, once; Judas and The Messiah, each twice. In l756:^J^>htha and Deborah, each 
once; Athalia, three times; Israel, Judas, and The Messiah, each twice. 

^ That prodigious genius was horn on the 27th of January, 1756. 

« Performances in nSJi—Triumph of Time, four times; Esther and The Messiah, 
twice each; lirael^ Jostph, and Judas, each once. 

» See *» Catalogue." 
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1769, liit health dedined more and more; be loefe Ua iminenaft 
iq^petite. Mainwaring says: — ^^'He waa very aenaiUe ot the 
approach of death, and refaaed to be flattend by any hopea of 
a recovery." Bnt even then he did not inapend hia activity : 
to the death this valiant athlete would not soociunb. Hie 
PfMie Advertiser of the 24th of F^broaryj 1760, annonnoed 
the opening of the oratorio aeaaon for the 2nd of Maibh, bj 
^^SoUmum, with new additiona and alterations." Afterwards; 
on the 9th, " Sueannah, with new additiona and alteratixms; 
on the 14th, 16th, and 2l8t, Samson; on the 28rd and 28tli^ 
Judas Macehabmus ; on the 80th of March, and on the 4th and 
6th of April, The Messiah.'' The PubUe Advertiser of ^ 6th ' 
of April, 1769, announced — ^' At the Theatre Bpyal in Ckinrent 
Ghirden, to-morrow, Friday, the 6th of April, wiU be pie- 
aented a sacred oratorio called 2%e Messiah, being the last 
time of performing it this season. To begin a half an hour 
after six." This advertisement, which was repeated on the 
6th — '' This erening, The MessiaV — corrects all that has been 
said upon the subject. It was indeed on the 6th of April, at 
Covent Garden^ and not at the Foundling Hospital^ that the 
masterpiece was performed for the last time under the direction 
of the author. 

After returning home from this performance he went to 
bed never to rise again. Seized with a mortal exhaustion, 
and feeling that his last hour was come^ in the full plenitude of 
his reason^ he added one more codicil to his will, and gently 
rendered up his soul on the anniversary of the first performance 
of The MessiaJi, Good Friday, the 18th of April, 1759, aged 
seventy-four years one month and twenty-one days. 

This man, whose music and whose name filled all England, 
seems to have disappeared almost without the fact being noticed. 
On the 7th of April, the Public Advertiser announced The 
Messiah, at the Foundling Hospital, for ^^ the 3rd of May, at 
twelve o'clock, under the direction of G. F. Handel, Esq.'* 
On Thursday, the 12th, the same journal inserted the following 
paragraph, without making any allusion to his illness : — " From 
the trustees of the Westminster Hospital — Earl of Lincoln, 
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president. The anniversary sermon at St. Margarets Churchy 
and dinner at the George Tavern, on Thursday, 26th April, Mr. 
Handell's new Te Deum, the grand chorus, ' For the Lord Gofi,' 
from The Messiah, and the Coronation Anthem, ^ God save the 
King,' will be performed, under the direction of Dr. Boyce. 
The public rehearsal to be at the church on Monday, 23rd, at 
ten o'clock.'' On the following day, Triday, the 13th of April, 
there was another announcement of The Messiah, '^ under the 
direction of the author," at the Foundling Hospital, on the 3rd 
of May, and, side by side, this simple line, "Yesterday morning, 
died G. P. Handel, Esq." 

The fatal news was anticipated by a day; for, on Monday the 
16th, the Public Advertiser said : — " Last Saturday, and not 
before, died at his house in Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, 
that eminent master of music, George Frederick Handel, Esq." 
The London Chronicle, or Universal Evening Post, for the 14th 
to the 17th of April, says the same thing, "Saturday last, and not 
before." This was still inexact. " He expired," says Burney,* 
"on Friday, the IZth, 1759, and not on Saturday, the I4th, as 
was at first erroneously engraved on his monument. I have 
indisputable authority for the contrary ; as Dr. Warren, who 
attended Handel in his last sickness, remembers his dying 
before midnight, on the 13th, Gk>od Friday." 

Thus it may be said that he died obscurely, in the midst of 
all his glory and all his charity. At the very time when he 
drew his last breath, the journals varied from the 12th to the 
14th in recording that event ; but on the 12th| the 13th, and 
the 14th, his works were employed, for the thousandth time, as 
the surest means of increasing the fimds of the hospitals. 

On the 19th of April the administrators of the Foundling 
Hospital repeated their advertisement for the 3rd of May, with- 
out adding a single word of regret, and merely substituting, 
" under the direction of Mr. Smith," for " imder the direction 
of G. F. Handel, Esq." A worthy and notable example of 
human gratitude! Subsequently, however, they recollected 
that he had been one of the most generous benefactors of 

^ OMunemoration, page 31. 
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the ertabliriimimty and muttered up ■nfWcient grief ftr tine 
occasion to giTe an entertainment o£ aaored mwac, "in grateAd 
memory of O. ¥. Handel, £>q-/' and retailed their grief aft half 
a guinea the ticket. ''From the Foundling Hospital: — In 
on^TiFiri. MiMOKT of George Frederick Handelj Eaq.^ on Thnra-* 
day, the 24tk day of May, at the chapel of the Hospital, nnder 
the direction of Mr. Johif Christopher Smith, will be aperfiofm- 
ance of SAcun music, whidb will begin exactly at 13 o*dkxd( at 
noon. Tickets, half a guinea each. Mr. Stanley will, oa this 
occasion, perfimn a concerto on the organ. 'Qentknum an 
desired to come without swords, and ladies without hoopa* 
Books may be had at the Hospital, price aixpence."^ 

By what species of men were the joomab of those daja 
edited? AU that can be finind upon the death of the fseaft 
mundan, is apitifnl anonymous acrostic, inserted in the fliUic 
AdverHier of the 17th of May : — 

^H^'tgone; tiietoiilofhaniioiijitfl«dl 
A]Bd wirUing ugtlf howromid Um 6md. 

TSeyett^no, never, since the tide of time, 
Did mnslc know a genins so snblime! 
Each mighty hannoniat that's gone before 
Lessen' d to mites, when we his works explore.'* 

When the people of Halle heard, on the 2nd of May, that he 
was no more, they ordered public prayers to be offered up in the 
Lutheran Church of St. Laurent, where he was baptised^ 

After a life constantly agitated and cruelly tormented, it may 
be said that Handel died happy. It is true that all his former 
enemies had not repented ; for some, whose hatred was impla- 
cable, had given signs of activity in April, 1753. He was seventy 
years old and blind, when some one inserted in the journals a 
paragraph to the effect that a funeral anthem to his memory was 
being prepared in the chapel of the Foundling Hospital. Mrs. 
Brownlow says : — "The Governors of the Hospital felt, naturally 
enough, a deep affection and veneration for Handel, and there^ 
fore when, in April, 1758, a foolish paragraph appeared in the 
daily papers, stating that he was preparing a funeral anthem to 
be performed in the chapel of the Hospital after his deaths the 

> FubUe Jtk9rimr, 22nd of ITay, 1750. 
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Committee desired their secretary to acquaint him^ ^ that the 
said paragraph has given this Committee great concern^ they 
being highly sensible that all well-wishers to this charity must 
be desirous for the continuance of his life^ who has been and is 
so great and generous a benefactor thereto/ '' Fortunately, the 
mind of the august old man was too solidly constituted to be 
uncomfortably impressed by this anticipatory notice of his death. 
But this was a Parthian shot. In fact, for the last ten years 
all hostility against him had been stilled ; men^s minds were 
enlightened ; and the nobility (let it be in justice to them 
admitted) had the courage and the good taste to confess them* 
selves vanquished by his genius. It was with the applause of 
the whole town, that Garrick, in February, 1756, recited this 
prologue to The Fairies, by Smith : — 

" Stmck with the wonders of his master's art^ 
Those sacred dramas shake and melt the heart. 
Whose heaven-born straiu the coldest breast inspire, 
Whose choms-thnuder sets the sonl on fire! 
Inflam*d, astonish'd at those magic airs. 
When Samson groans, and frantic Sanl despairs, 
The pupil wrote— his work is now before yc. 
And waits your stamp of infamy or glory. 
Tet, ere his errors and his faults are known. 
He says those faults, those errors are his own; 
If through the cloud appear some glimmering rays, 
They 're sparks he caught from liis great master's blaze." ' 

The public became more and more attracted to the perform- 
ances of the great master. Samson, Judas, and The Messiah 
never failed to draw a compact crowd ; and, after paying all his 
debts, to his great joy, he left behind him a fortune of d£20,000. 
He was insolvent in 1746, a position from which he only re- 
covered between 1749 and 1750, when enmities and indifference 
had been completely set at rest. The seasons from 1750 to 1769 
must therefore have been very profitable, to have enabled him to 
amass £20,000, especially when he only gave ten or eleven per- 
formances each year. Bumey says that the last of these " was 
remarkably successful. One of my friends, who was generally 
at the performance of each oratorio that year, and who used to 
visit him after it was over, in the treasurer of the theatre's 

1 Omtlemani Magwtm* for Febroaryi 1765» 
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office^ says^ that the money he used to take to his carriage of a 
night, though in gold and silver, was as likely to weigh him 
down and throw into a fever, as the copper money of the painter 
Correggio, if he had as far to carry iV^ 

His genius was now recognized, and was universally submitted 
to : it seemed as if there were no other music in the world 
besides his. Read a few extracts from the Oeneral Advertiser 
of 1751 :~April 18th and 16thof May— " The Messiah, for the 
benefit of the Foundling Hospital/' The receipts of this per- 
formance amounted, as we have seen,' to thirteen hundred 
guineas. April 30th and May 3rd — "For the Sons of the 
Clergy, the Dettingen Te Deum, the Utrecht Jubilate, and the 
Coronation Anthem'^ (receipts £1000). September 27th — 
''Last week, the three choirs of Gloucester, Hereford, and 
Worcester held their annual meeting at Gloucester. On 
Wednesday, were performed the Coronation Anthem, by Mr. 
Handel, and PurcelPs Te Deum ojii* Jubilate, and an anthem by 
Dr. Boyce ; and on Thursday, the Te Deum and an anthem 
composed by Mr. Handel were performed in the Cathedral. 
An oratorio of Mr. HandePs was performed in the Boott Hall 
each evening. On Wednesday Alexander's Feast, and on 
Thursday Milton^s LAllegro ed il Penseroso.'^ Thursday, 3rd of 
October — " The anniversary festival of music was celebrated at 
Salisbury on the 26th and 27th of September. The performance 
in the church on the first day consisted of Mr. HandePs Te 
Deum, composed for Duke Chandos, and two of his celebrated 
Coronation Anthems. On the second day his Te Deum, composed 
for his present Majesty, together with the remaining two Coro- 
nation Anthems, At the Assembly Room, on the first evening, 
was performed Alexanders Feast ; on the second, the oratorio of 
Samson : both set to music by the same great composer.^' 

There was not a concert, moreover, in which the overture to 
Samson did not appear. It seems to have become the favourite 
piece of the year. Nor was there an appeal to charity duriug 
that period which did not rely upon HandePs name, the better to 
attract an audience. Of this I have already furnished many 

1 CommemorcUwn, page 28. 2 Pages 260, 270. 
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examples. I have a handbook of Samson for the 2nd of Decern* 
ber, 1756—" For the benefit of the City of London Lying-in 
Hospital in Aldersgate Street, at Haberdasher's Hall, in Maiden 
Lane/* 

No other man has ever exercised a greater supremacy in his 
sphere of action than Handel did. 

The reader will find, in the Appendices to the " Catalogue 
of Works'' (chapter on the Publications of HandeVs Works), 
an account of the numerous collections which Walsh and others 
have extracted from them. All these confections of his music, 
under a thousand different forms — all these selections, in from 
one to seven volumes of airs, arranged for the harpsichord and 
for the flute, for quartetts and for septetts — all these minuets 
converted into songs — all these Italian cavatinas transformed 
into English prayers, bear witness to the immense popularity 
which he enjoyed. He was king of his art. If additional proof 
be required, read the advertisements in the Public Advertiser 
during 1759, the very year of his death : — On the 4th of May: 
" for Giardini's Concerto Spirituale — Overture of Saulf Fwneral 
Anthem, etc.*' On the 10th of May : " for the Sons of the Clergy, 
at St. Paul's — Overture of Esther, Mr. Handel's new Te 
Deum, and Jubilate. The grand chorus frt)m The Messiah will 
be vocally and instrumentally performed. To conclude with 
Mr. Handel's Coronation Anthem." On the 13th of June : "for 
Mr. Beard's benefit, at Banelagh House, Allegro and Pense^ 
roso." On the 3rd, 4th, and 5th of July, at the Commemora- 
tion, or Public Act, at Oxford: Samson, Esther, and The 
Messiah. On the 13th of August: "for Mr. Beard, at Hampstead, 
Acis and Qalatea.^' On the 12th of November: " for the Half- 
Moon Subscription Concerts in Cheapside, Alexander's Feast.'* 
On the 15th November : "for the St. Cecilia Society,* Samson.*' 

The movement which he had given to the minds of men 
lasted for a long time after him. Smith, who was the legatee 
of his MSS. and music-books, continued, in connection with 
John Stanley, to produce his oratorios, and when he retired 
from that association, at the end of fourteen years, Stanley 

1 The St. Cecilia Society is etill in exiitence. It only performs oratorioe. 

z 
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1 in the lucrative enterpriae with Linley, the fiither of 
As two -celebrated songstreascB of that name, one of vhom 
IWHned Sheridan.' The gleaners who came after the harvest 
also gained money by making new oratorios out of hia music. 
Bis luanfl became a taliaman. Israel in Babylon — "oratorio 
p arfo r td ed at Covcnt Garden, the music selected from the -works 
MUnpOWd hy Mr. Haudel" — was produced in 1764; according 
fo > basdliook, "printed for the author," and the author (accord- 
ing to Bomcy) was a person named Toms, of whom no mention 
Wgnu to be made in any biographical work. In 1769, Smith 
fRDdoiMd "Gideon, words hy Dr. Morell, the music compiled 
pwrtlf tl9ia Handel." The handbook of this Gideon, not so 
boniMt a> the score, audaciously asserted " the music composed 
tif 0, f. llaudel, Esq." In 1766 was performed at the 
HAfOUVket, with great success, an oratorio called OmnipO' 
tutet, dirided into three parts — Creation, Redemption, and Sal- 
TBtum. Under the cover of the handbook, which is inscribed 
"let to music by Mr. Handel," the anonymous compilers, 
Aroold and Toms,' nay that this oratorio is taken firom the 
vorlu of Haadel, particularly from the Chandot Anthvau, 
" which are difficult to obtain." The preface conctodee irith — 
"This attempt to retrieve from obscurity, -works which ought long 
since to hare been produced by those who had the means and 
power of doing it, is most resfectfolly submitted to the candour 
of the public." 

Redemption, which was produced in 1786, under the n&meof 
Handel, is also an arrangement by Arnold. Messrs. D'Almune 
and Co. hare wrongfully engraved the airs of this pasticcio, as if 
it were really by the master; Sir H. Bishop, in the ctdlection of 
801^, duets, and trios by Handel, published by them, also 
indudea some things from Redemption. In a catalogue issued by 
MeBars.Furday, there is an air from Gu^eoR, "by Handel." Fub- 
lishen ought to be more scrupulous than to lead the public into 

t Tben bto buidbook* of Sem^ datad 1762; of Zkborai, 1764 ud 1776 ; of 
/iRu; 176S acd 1777; of Alexaultr Balu,, 1768; oF JimIiu ifoooUknu, 17S2, 63, 
04,uide8; of JqkM, 1768 ; of JfwnoA, 1768; of J^IMa,im. 
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error by such equivocations. Redemption and Cridean are made 
out of Handel's music^ but they are not really by him. These 
gentlemen may urge that the handbooks of the Ancient Music 
Society also contain airs from these oratorios, marked ^'by 
Handel ;" but it does not excuse them to justify evil by evil. 

Some did not confine themselves to these compilations. The 
public had conceived a taste for this kind of things and every one 
wished to try the experiment. Smith made four oratorios, 
Green three^ Arne two^ Arnold four^ &c. None of these have 
survived : yet the oratorio has remained in England as a compo- 
sition which may be called indigenous. New ones are constantly 
being attempted, but it seems as if they only magnify the 
name of the giant of music. Every one else suffers shipwreck 
upon that rock whereon he so often stood like a conqueror. 
Mendelssohn's Elijah and St. Paul only have gained an assumed 
place ; and although I do not understand the admiration which 
that hollow mi2sic has excited, it is my duty to record it as a 
fact. As for mere modem attempts, Mr. Costa's Eli and Mr. 
Leslie's Emmanuel are, in my opinion^ the only works which 
deserve mention. Emmanuel, in particular, gives promise of a 
master. 




m 1784-IU! 

yft duiM to kuow everything about a great man. We wish to 
hive lum living before us. It iB this which causes the universal 
and mag^oal interest excited by memoirs, and it is for the pur- 
po«e erf gratifying this appetite that I subjoin Handel's Will, from 
ftn authentic copy made at Doctors' Commons, where the will is 
deposited. 

'Ei^raf^from the Regish-y of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. , 

"In the name of God, Amen. I, George Frideric Handel, 
considering the uncertainty of human life, do make this my Will 
in manner following, viz.: I give and bequeath unto my serrant, 
Peter le Blond, my clothes and linen and three hundred pound* 
sterling; and to my other servants a year's wages. I give and 
bequeath to Mr. Christopher Smith my large Itarpeicord, my 
little house-o^an, my music-books, and five hundred pounds 
sterling. Item. I give and bequeath to Mr. James Hunter 
five hundred pounds sterling. I give and bequeath to my consin, 
Christian Gottlieb Handel, of Coppenhagen, one hundred pounds 
sterling. Item. I give and bequeath to tny cousin, Magister 
Chiistian August Both, of Halle, in Saxony, one hundred pounds 
sterling. Item. I give and bequeath to my cousin, the widow 
of George Taust,' pastor of Giebichenstein, near Halle, in Saxony, 
three hundred pounds sterling, and to her six children each two 

■ Haoilel'i mother, Dorotliaii Taiut, iru tha dAOgbtor of Oeorgs Tanit, putor of 
Giebicheniteln. Shg died blind, on tlie 24th of Fcbni&r;, IT30, agsd eighty yean. 
H&ndol had a liater named Dorothea Sophie, who muriod W. Slnit Thii branoh 
of tha fiuDilj, donbtleu, beouna aitioct, ilnco tha nama of Strait a not to ba fbood 
either in the will or in any of tha codicila. 
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hundred pounds sterlings all the next and residue of my estate 
in Bank Annuities, 1746, sft. sub. or whatsoever kind or nature. 
I give and bequeath unto my dear niece, Johanna Frederica 
Moerchen, of Gt)tha, in Saxony, bom Michaelsen, in Halle, in 
whom I make my sole executor of this my last will. In witness 
whereof I have hereunto set my hand, this first day of June, 1750. 

'' George Fbidebic Handel.^' 

. ^' I, George Prideric Handel> make this codicil to my will. 
I give unto my servant, Peter le Blond, two hundred pounds 
additional to the legacy already given him in my will. I give 
to Mr. Christopher Smith fifteen hundred pounds additional to 
the legacy already given him in my will. I give to my cousin. 
Christian Gottlieb Handel, of Coppenhagen, two hundred pounds 
additional to the legacy already given him in my wiU. My 
cousin, Magister Christian August Roth, being dead, I give to 
his widow two hundred pounds, and if she shall die before me, 
I give the said two hundred pounds to her children. The 
widow of G-eorge Taust and one of her children being dead, I 
give to her five remaining children three hundred pounds 
apiece, instead of the legacy given to them by my will. I give 
to Doctor Morell, of Tumham Green, two hundred xH>unds. 
I give to Mr. Newburgh Hamilton, of Old Bond Street, who 
has assisted me in adjusting words for some of my compositions, 
one hundred pounds. I make George Amyant, Esquire, of 
Lawrence Pountney HiD, London, merchant, co-executor 
with my niece, mentioned in my will, and give him two hun- 
dred pounds, which I desire him to accept for the care and 
trouble he shall take in my affairs. In witness whereof I have 
hereunto set my hand and seal, this sixth day of August, one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-six. 

''George Fbidebic Handel. 
*' On the day and year above written, this codicil was read 
over to the said George Frideric Handel, and was by him 
signed and published in our presence. 

"Tho. Habbis. 

"John Hethebinoton." 



*'l, QmKgt ftiieiha Handel, do make this furtber codicil to 1 
nj wSL My dd Mrvibt, Peter k Blond^ )}ciiig lately dead, I I 
f^tn to bii BBjibMr, loha Duburk, the sum of five hundred 1 
penaAk X gire to my servnut, Thomas Bramwell, the sum of | 
Asrty pMndi, fa OM kt Aan bellfbirvkh«MBli1lMtiH*ar 
my ioaA, taA not oAsrwiTfc in vtta«s irkmbf i kM« 
liAAuuto set 117 ImbM) Aa UMnty noond d^ of SuraL| obb. 
thoaund aeren liimdxed uid fifty-seven. 

"Geokob FRiDEttic Handel. 

"OuOm day and year above written, this codicil waa read I 
over to tlie aaid Qeorge Frideric Handel, and was by tuna I 
ngned and poUidted in oni presence. 

" Tho. Harris. 

" John HEXHEaiNOTON." 

** If Qwtga VtiiBBO Handel, do make this further codicil to 1 
mj will, itj oonaiB, ChriadBU Gottlieb Handel, being dead, X I 
(pre to faia sister, ChzifltiaDa Susanna Haudclin, at GosUr, three 
himdied pounds; and to his sister, living at Pless, near 
Teschen, in Silesia, three hundred pounds. I give to John Bidi, 
Esquite, my great organ that stands at the Theatre Boyal, 
in Covent Garden.' I give to Charles Jennens, Esquire, two 
pietures, the old man's head and the old woman's head, done 
by Denner,* I give to — Granville, £squire, of Holies Street, 
the landskip, a view of the Rhine, done by Bembraudt, and 
another, by the same hand, which he made me a present of 
some time ago. I give a fair copy of the score and all the parta 
of my Oratorio called the Messiah* to the Foundling Hospital. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my baud, this fourth 
day of August, one thousand seven hundred and fiity>8even. 
" Geobos FaiDEBic Handkl. 

" On the day and year above written, this codicil waa read 

■ Barat [b a* deitnetion of tbs thMtn by 6n, on tb« SOth of Septembar, 
1808. 

• The*e two jrfotnwi are itill >t GopiBll, 

' Ikis oop7 U prMcmd iu tbs trcluTn of th« HoipiUl. 
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over to the said George Frideric Handel, and was hy him 
signed and published in our presence. 

'^Tho. Harris. 

"John Maxwell." 

^^I, George Frideric Handel, make this farther codicil. I 
give to the Gt)vemors or Trustees of the Society for the Support 
of Decayed Musicians and their Families one thousand pounds^ 
to be disposed of in the most beneficial manner for the objects 
of that charity ; I give to Gteorge Amyand^ Esquire, One of my 
executors, two hundred pounds additional to what I have before 
given him ; I give to Thomas Harris, Esquire, of Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, three hundred pounds ; I give to Mr. John Hetherington^ 
of the First Fruits OflSce, in the Middle Temple, one hundred 
pounds ; I give to Mr. James Smyth, of Bond Street, perfumer, 
five hundred pounds ; I give to Mr. Mathew Dubourg, musician, 
one hundred poimds ; I give to my servant, Thomas Bremwell, 
seventy poimds additional to what I have before given him ; I 
give to Benjamin Martyn, Esquire, of New Bond Street, fifty 
guineas ; I give to Mr. John Belchar, of Sun Court, Thread- 
needle Street, surgeon, fifty guineas; T give all my wearing 
apparel to my servant, John de Bourk ; I give to Mr. John Cow- 
land, of New Bond Street, apothecary, fifty pounds. I hope I 
have the permission of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster to 
be buried in Westminster Abbey, in a private manner, at the 
discretion of my executor, Mr. Amyand ; and I desire that my 
said executor may have leave to erect a monument for me there, 
and that any sum, not exceeding six hundred pounds, be ex- 
pended for that purpose, at the discretion of my said executor. 
I give to Mrs. Palmer, of Chelsea, widow of Mr. Palmer, of 
Chelsea, formerly of Chappel Street, one hundred pounds; I 
give to my maid-servants each one yearns wages over and above 
what shall be due to them at the time of my death ; I give to 
Mrs. Mayne, of Kensington, widow, sister of the late Mr. 
Batt, fifty guineas; I give to Mrs. Downalan, of Charles Street, 
Berkeley Square, fifty guineas; I give to Mr. Reiche, Secretary 
for the aflFairs of Hanover, two hundred pounds. In witness 




r I ksTt heresBlo set aij ksod mad aol, tkk deraUlt I 
dij of April, 1759. 

"G. F. H&sBBx. 



^Vm eodieO was read oret to the and Geot^ AidcnO'l 
DmI^ md by him ngncd and aeakd, in the pfookce, an tbarl 
lif ^ mr above writtCB, of OS, 

- "A. S. RCDD. 

"J. CaMiwrownMM Skith." 

- The win is written in English finmi one end to the other, and 
9 ativ^v in Elandel's handwriting. It is easT to see that he 
^OfkgitAt paini aixmt making the dupUcate, which is now in 
^e fOHE^noD of Mr. Sttoxell.' To the codiciL;, whidi hare all 
beat dictated, the testator onlr affixed bis signatuv. The seal 
of tiie fintrth bears the impress of a bearded head, soffioently 
fike diat of Sbakspere to give a colour for the belief that Handel. 
aeiled with the image of the greatest of poets, eTen when En^- 
bnd cdDed him " Mi. William Shakespeare." 

Hr. Snoxeil also po«s«s9es, from the nune «oarce ae he does Uie 
(Inplicate of the will, the iDrentory of Handel's homehold gooda, 
drawn np on the 27th of Augost, 1759. Even taking into accoont 
the articles which had been remored in consequence of legaoes, 
and that he had been blind for the last six years of his life, it ia 
remarkable with what simplicity the great man lived. All his for- 
nitnre, sold to his servant, John Daboork, was only valued at 
j648 sterling. If the reader sfaoold fed any curiosity to know of 
what it was composed, he will find the inventory in the note.* 

■ Beg note kt the tovi orpage 325. 

' From th« origiiiBl in ths poueuion of Hr. Wm, Sooxell, who bu Undl; par- 
mltUil me to publiib it : — 

" Ah IiiTBMioaT or thi Bounaoui 6oob« or Qioxei FmBDCBica HuntsL, Esq., 
duMMd, taken M hi* Uc« DirsUiog'banu in Or«>t Brook Strsat, St. Oawge^ 
HaDDTer Sqaarei and, b; Order of tbe Execnior, lold to Hr. Jdd. Dn Bonrk, 
tbia tirablj-uTsntb ofAiigiiit, 1769, bf tbe AppituHment of ni niuaa name* 
kra nnderirrltteD. 

" In Iht Qamtu. — 4 old cbaira, 3 old tmnka, t, waioioot oral tRbl«, a bed^taad, 
with Uoaing furnilnre, a featbar bed, boliter, and 1 pillow, 3 blanketta, and • qnQt, 
nn old radio, a windoir cartain, and an old grata, 2 pair itllin eaipat, 3 old globef, 
Mid flratDM, and ohimnof .board. 

n 2 P~- «•-'- /brieard, — A boditead, witb vliola taastei, orinaon liuittan ftirni- 
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It will be perceived from his will that Handel did not forget 
his family^ although he had been absent from his native coun- 
try forty-seven years ; but ^m the multiplicity of his subse- 

tare, a feather bed, bolster, and 2 pillowi, a white mattress, 3 blankets, and a quilt, 
3 pair of bed window cortains and rods, a store, tongues and poker, 6 old matted 
chairs, a round close stool and white pann, a wicker fire-screen, a glass in wall^ 
frame. 

'* 2 Pair Stairi backwards, — An old bedstead, with red half toaster fhrnitnre, a 
feather bed, a bolster, 2 blanketts, and an old quilt, an oral wainscott table, and 3 
old chairs. 

" Dmemg Room, — ^An iron hearth with dogs, brass-mounted tongs and shovell^ 
2-waU*i round card tables, 7 wall** matted chairs, and leather stool, 2 sconces in 
gilt frames, a chimney glass in ditto, and broke. 

" Inthel Pair of Stairs backwards, — A stove complete, bellows and brush, 4 
matted chairs, a wall** card table, a pair of old green silk window curtains, and a 
window seat, a chimney glass in a gilt frame, and a pier glass in ditto. 

'' In the Closet, — A lincey cistern, an old stove, and a small cupboard. 

" On the Stairs and in ^ Passage, — An eight-day clock in a wall^ frame, and a 
square Ian thorn. 

**Jn the Fore Parhttr^ — A square stove, poker, shovel, fender, bellows, and brush, 
a wainscott oval table, a square block table, 6 old matted chairs, a sconce in a gilt 
frame, a chimney glass in ditto, and old wall^ desk, 6 coulr'd china coffee cups 
and 6 saucers, a blue and white spoon-boat. 

'* In the Back Parlour, — An easy chair and cushion, an old stove complete, a 
wall** writing-desk, a dressing swing-glass in a black frame, an old bason-stand, a 
wicker fire-screen, a deal chest and bracketts, and a square deal box, a large linnen 
press, a small deal bookcase, 2 wig-blocks fixt. 

** In the CJossett. — A large nest of drawers and a window-curtain. 

'' In the Kitchen, — A large rainge with cheeks, keeper, and iron back, acrain and 
pott hooks, a fender, shovel, tongs, and poker, and bellows, a salamander, a ohaffing- 
diah, 2 hanging irons, 3 flat irons, a jack complete and lead weights, 2 standing 
spit-racks and 3 spitts, a gridiron and 2 truvtts, a flesh fork and iron scure, an iron 
plate-warmer, 8 brass candlesticks, 2 coffee-pots, a drudger and 2 pepper-boxes, a 
slice, a ladle, a copper grater, a warmiog-pann and iron stand, a boyllug-pot and 
coYer, a dish-kittle, a fish-kittle complete, 2 stew-panns and covers, 2 frying-panns, 
6 sausepanns and 3 covers, a copper water candlestick, 12 pewter dishes and 2d 
plates, a tea-kittle, a coffee-mill, 2 wainscot tables, 6 old chairs, an arm easy chair, 
a plate-rack, a chopping-board, a spice drawer, a pewter shaving basson, about 30* 
pair of earthen and stoneware, and a towel-rowl, a box with 12 knives and 12 forks, 
4 glass salts and mustard glass, 2 coal-boxes, a meat-screen and a clever, a pair of 
steps, &c, 

*^ In the Back Kitchen,— An old stove and shovell, a copper fixed and iron work, 
2 formes and 5 washing-tubbs, a cloaths-horse and a horse to dust cloaths on, 2 old 
chairs and a wig-block, a bedstead and curtains, a feather bed, bolster, and 1 pillow, 
1 blanket and a rugg, an old chair. 

** In the Area and Vault,— A large lead cistern and brass cock, and beer stylion. 

" All the before written goods, &c., is appraised and valued to the sum of forty- 
ght pounds, the day and year before mentioned. 

'* This inventory of household goods, appraised at £48, sold to John de Bourke." 
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queat donations, it is to be supposed that he had not then any 
gre&t affection for hiit niece, J. Michaelsen, whom he had 
constituted his residuary legatee in 1750. 

The last codicil, although made in arlicnio tnoriit, bears the 
traces of an aatonishing memory. The only point which gives 
any sign of an enfeebled intelligence is the demand for a monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey, with the expense of which he charges 
hia estate. Another fact, which is recorded in the Anecdotet 
of Handel,^ shows that at the end of hia life he was strangely 
preoccupied with his future glory, but serves at the same time 
aa a new proof of his admirable honesty. He had promised 
Smith to leave him all his manuscripts, but thinking, after 
reflection, that their preservation would be more certain in a 
public library, he resolved to deposit them in the University of 
Oxford. Upon this, he offered Smith three thousand pounds if 
he would renounce the moral claim which his promise had 
given him. But Smith could not be persuaded to do so, and 
when the will was opened, it was found that the manuscripts 
belonged to Smith. The dying man had sacri6ccd to the duty 
of keeping his word that which he regarded as s means of 
securing his renown. Wliat strength of mind ! What virtue 
in an artist of serenty-fonr years ! Even under the weaknesses 
of age he remuued great. We must admire this all the more 
when, examining our own hearts, we consider the fsucinat. 
ing power of the miserable suggestions of vanity ; when, look- 
ing around ns, we see the follies, the meannesses, aiod tlie 
crimes which these suggestions lead men to commit. 

Handel, in his old man's vanity, was too modest. He mi^t 
have left to others the care of providing for his last resting- 
place. He had done so much for the Foundling Hospital 
that it was suggested he should be interred in the cemetery 
of that Institution, beside the founder. Captain Coram. The 
London Chronicle of the 14th of April, 1759, says: — "By 
the death of Mr. Handel, a considerable pension reverts 
to the Crown. We hear he will be buried at the burial- 
ground at the Foundling Hospital, near Captain Coram." But 
' P«ga 40, 
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the proper place for his ashes was at Westminster Abbey, 
the Pantheon of Great Britain. The English nation bore them 
there with an unanimous voice. Immediately after he ceased 
to live^ the grumblings of old cabals^ already almost extinguished, 
were at an end. England understood what she had lost. ''On 
Friday night, about eight o'clock/^ says the Universal Chronicle 
of the 24th of April, 1759, ''the remains of the late Mr. Handel 
were deposited at the foot of the Duke of Argyle's monument in 
Westminster Abbey ; and though he mentioned being privately 
interred, yet, from the respect due to so celebrated a man, the 
Bishop, Prebends, and the whole Choir attended to pay the last 
honours due to his memory. There was a vast concourse of 
people of all ranks.^^ 

The Oentleman^s Magazine of 1759 says : — "It is computed 
that there were not fewer than 3000 persons present on this 
occasion.^^ Dr. Zachary Pearce, Bishop of Rochester and Dean 
of Westminster, preached the funeral sermon.^ His remains 
were placed in what is called " the Poet's Comer,'* in which are 
assembled the immortals : Shakspere, Milton, Dryden, Spenser, 
Ben Jonson, Thomson, Gray, Garrick, and Sheridan. And he 
was in his place there ; for who was ever more of a poet than 
Handel ? Who deserved better than he to enter the Pantheon ? 
They might have written upon his tomb the words which 
Antony spoke when he beheld the body of Caesar : " This was 
a man!'' 

His monument was inaugurated on the 10th of July, 1762.' 
It is by Roubiliac, and represents him standing in a noble 
attitude, leaning towards a table covered with musical in- 
struments and a MS. of The Messiah; the face is slightly 
upturned heavenward. Beneath his hand, which holds a pen, is 
a leaf of I%e Messiah, whereon is written, "/ know that 
my Redeemer liveth ;" an angel, seated on a cloud, playing 
upon a harp, above his head, seems to dictate to him. An organ 
occupies the entire background of this remarkable composition, 

1 Anecdotes o/Hcmdel^ (fc, page 26. 

' Annual MegUUr^ and Ltmdtm CknmieU, or Vmv§rial Ihtnimg JPoHf of the 
13th to the 16th July, 1762. 
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which can mfy be reproached with the &iilt common to the Mfst, 
that of being too theatricaL The inacription beneath is — 

GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL, Esq., 

Bom Febmary xxiii., mdclxxxit. 
Died on Good Friday, April xni., mdccux. 

L. F. Booliaiae, 8e.« 

The Annual BegitUr and lAmdon Chnmide state that the 
inscripticm originally stood /'Died April 14/' Since thej 
dianged the day of his death, in order to be correct, they 
ooght now to change the year of his birth. It has already 
been shown that Handel was bom in 1685, and not in 1684. 
Nor did he call himself '' Frederick ;'' daring the whole of his 
life he signed his name '^ Frideric/' 

AboTC the monument is the following inscription, cat npon 
a laige stone slab : — 



Within these Sacred WaUs the 
Memory of HANDEL 

was celebrated, 

nnder the Patronage, 

and in the presence of 

His Most Gracious Majesty 

George the III., 

On the xxn. and xxix« of May, 

and on the iii. aod t. of Jane, 

MDCCLXXXIT. 



The Mosick performed 

on this Solemnity 

was selected from his own Works, 

nnder the direction of 

BBOWNLOW, Earl of Exeter ; 

JOHN, Earl of Sandwich ; 

HENRY, Eari of Uxbridge ; 

Sir WATKDJ WILL>«» WYNN, Bart.. 

and 
Sir BICHABD JEBB, Bart. 



The Band, consisting of 
625 Tocal and Instnunental Performers, 
was conducted by 
JOAH BATES, Esq.* 

Five days occupied with fire performances (four during the 
morning at the Abbey^ and one in the erening, at a hall called 
the Pantheon)^ consisting entirely of the music of one man ! 
Beethoven and Mozart are the only composers beside him who 
could supply such a programme. It was at first intended that 
only three performances should be given^ but the enthusiasm 
was so great^ and the demands for tickets so numerous, that it 

* Ronbiliac, who was bom at Lyons, died at London, in 1762. By an extra* 
ordinary coincidence, this monnment was his last important work, as the statne at 
VanzhaU had been his first. 

) Joah Bates, OM of the Commi»Soo«n of the Tieiiialliiig Offioe, was a scientific 

amatenr. 
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was determined upon to repeat the two morning performances 
at the Abbey.* 

This commemorative festival had been fixed for 1784^ because 
on that year a century was supposed to have elapsed since the 
day of Handel^s birth^ and a quarter of a century since the day 
of his death. It was truly a national solemnity. G^rge the 
Third attended it in state, and presided over each performance^ 

1 As some readers may feel interested in the programme of these performanoes, 
I subjoin it : — 

First performance, at the Abbey, on Wednesday, the 26th of May, 1784 : — 

PiBT Ist. — ^ Zadok the priest,*' firom the Ooronatum Anthemi; OTertore, JSttker ; 
Dettmgen Te Dtum. 

PutT 2nd. — Overture and Dead March in Bad; ** When the ear heard him," 
from the Funeral AntAem; **'Ee delivered the poor," from the FuneraUnlhem ; " His 
body is boried in peace," from the Funeral Anthem; '^ Gloria Patri," from the 
JvbikUe. 

Pabt Zrd.^NwUh Ckandoi AntAem ; " The Lord shall reign," choms from Urael 
m Egypi ; '* Sing ye to the Lord," ohoms from lerael in Egypt, 

Second performance, at the Pantheon, on Tborsday evening, 27th of May :— ' 
Pabt IbL — Second Hanibois Concerto ; ** Sorge infansta," air in Orlando ; *' Te 
sous of Israel," chorus from Joehua; "Rende il sereno," air mSoearme; " Caro 
vieni," in Richard; ''He smote ail the first-born/* chorus fh>m lirael m Egypt; 
" Va tacito e nascosto," air in Julius Cstar, Sixth Grand Concerto ; " M'allontano 
sdegnose pupille,** air in Atalanta ; ^ He gave them hailstones," chorus from lerael 
in Egypt. 

Pabt 2nd.— A^j^ Grand Concerto; "Dite che faL," air in Ftolemy; <*yi fida lo 
sposo," in jEtius ; " Fallen is the foe," chorus in Judas Macchabaus; overture of 
Ariadne; '* Alma del gran Pompeo," recitative in JuHus Ctesar; ** Affanni del pen- 
sier,** air 'in Otho; ''Nasce al bosco," injEtius'j *'Io t'abbraccio," duet in Rode^ 
Unda; Eleventh Grand Concerto; ''Ah I mio cor!" air 'mAlcina; '*My heart is in- 
diting,** frx>m the Coronation Anthems. 

Third performance at the Abbey, Saturday, May 29 :—The Messiah, 

Fourth performance at the Abbey, June 3: — 

Pabt 1st.— Overture, Esther; Dettingen TeDeum, 

Pabt 2nd. — Overture of Tamerlane ; Dead March in Saul; "When the ear heard 
her," from the Funeral Anthem ; '* She delivered tlie poor," from the Funeral An- 
them; "Her body is buried/* from the Funeral Anthem; " Gloria Patrt," from the 
Jubilate. 

Pabt 3rd.—" Jehovah crowned with glory/' air and chorus in Eether ; First 
Grand Concerto; "Qird on thy sword/' chorus in Saul; Fourth Hautbois Concerto; 
anthem, *'0 sing unto the Lord;" "The Lord shall reign/' chorus from Israel im 
Egypt ; " Zadok the priest/' from Coronation Anthems, 

Fiflh performance, at the Abbey, June 5 :— The Messiah, 



At the great Festival at York, in 1826, they gave, in addition to the whole of 
The Messiahf extracU from the Coronation Anthem^ the Bettingen Te Jkum, the 
Chandos AfUhems, and DrydenU Ode^ Either, Athalia, Joshua^ Judas Maeehahams, Jeph» 
tha, Solomon^ Theodora, Saul, Belshaszar^ Israel in Egypt, Sa$n$on, and Ads. 
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wearing on his arm, in order to do more honour to the vaetnoty 
of the iUiutnoos dead, the scarf and medal of a steward. The 
receipts amounted to the enormous sum of £12,736 sterling j 
part of which was dirided as follows : — 

The Society of Decayed Musicians .... £6000 

Westminster Hospital ' 1000 

ConstrucdoQ of scaffolding in the Ahbey . 1969 

Orchestra 1976 

and the rest in petty eicpeusea. 

Burney has given a very interesting account of the Comme- | 
moration of 1784. He has embellished it with a fair engraving 1 
of Eoubihac's sculpture, a representation of the orchestra as it 1 
appeared in the Abbey, a view of the tribune upon which the I 
royal family and privileged persons were placed, and an engraving ( 
of the stewards' medal, representing on one side the head of tbs 1 
great musician, with this legend in exeigue, " Comm. of Handel, 
MDCCLJOxiv.," and on the reverse, " Sub. AuBp, G. III." (under i 
the auspices of George 111.) At the end of the last century it j 
was customary to have ornamental concert- tickets, and Bumey 
has given copies of those which were used at the Commemoration. 
They are rather pretty engrarings by BartoloEzi, after Cipriani.* 
The first is an ancient aaicophsgosj with a medallion of the 
master npoQ it. The performance, which took place <m the 26th 
of May, had heen fixed for the 21st of April, the amuTersaiy of 
Handel's fimerai, which explains the sarcophagus. In the eecond 
Handel is seated, in the act of composing, whilst the Qenioa of 
Harmony places on his brow the crown of umuOTtoIity, and an 
angel, flying up to heaven, bears his name inscribed upon a ban- 
drol. In the third, England poiuta to a pyramid iq>on which 
the name of Handel is iDscribed. 

The stricter sort of devotees blamed the selection of VTeet* 
minster Abbey as the place in which to hold the festiTal. They 
were scandalized at the idea of singing the praises of a man, by 
his works, in the temple of the Lord, although all his work* were 

> 1'he Biihop of LondoDi in panaittiug thii tativil within the walls of ths AVbvyt 
ta*Aa it a conditiot), which cannot b« bUtngd, that the Vtttalnittt Eotptal (hoold 
bava alhara in the profiti. 

' IhoM ticket* acooantad for shoat £SI0O in the oxpenaei of tha Cammamoistioili 
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for the glory of the Lord^ and the poor gained by it £7000. 
The poet Cowper, who was, however, an excellent man, directed 
some verses against what he held to be, — 

, *' A deed, leas impious than absiird;" 

but even whilst he blamed — 

** the Commemoration mad," 

he yet paid homage to him in whose honour it was given : — 

''Remember Handel ! who that waa not bom 
Deaf as the dead to harmony, forgets, 
Or can, the more than Homer of his age ?" 

But the '^ mad^^ criticisms produced a very slight impression, 
and the festival was renewed in 1785-86-87 and 91; always 
very much to the advantage of the poor and the hospitals. 
Since that time, however, an excessive devotion has made great 
progress in England, and in spite of the consent of the Bishop 
of London, who threw open the Abbey in 1784^ and the follow- 
ing years — in spite of the adhesion of many of the ministers of 
religion, who, in all surety of conscience, took part in these fes* 
tivals, when it was proposed in 1836 to celebrate another festival, 
the Duke of Newcastle moved the House of Lords twice— on the 
10th of April and the 1st of May— to refuse its permission to 
^^ such a desecration/' The Bishop of London for the time being 
supported him, and together they prevailed I 

At the end of the last century the clergy had certainly much 
more extended ideas than those of the present day, and their 
reputation did not suffer on that account. Not only did the 
ministers of religion take part in sacred festivals which were 
given in the churches, but they even assisted in the execution of 
them. The Bev« Daniel Lysons states that the solo singers at 
the Worcester Festival of 1773 were Norris, Price, Miss 
Linley, and Mrs. Badcliffe, '^assisted by the Bicverend Mr. 
Maxey, the clergy, and the gentlemen of the three choirs.''^ In 
1777, we find the Reverend Mr. Maxey upon the platform, at the 
Hereford Festival.* 

To return, however, once more to the Commemoration of 

* History of the Three Choin qf GloweetUt, Woroeiier, and Her^rd, page 2(te. 
3 Ibid., page 207. 
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ii. It redoubled the admiratioii of the English for Hand 
d at that time no music but his was in the faahiou. Eveiy- 
' body went mad about him ; and many gentlemen wore rings 
bearing his portrait iu miniature. When the intellectual 
atmosphere of a country is charged with that kind of electricity, 
the secretions of the poetic gland among its inhabitants ahrays 
become greatly excited. By virtue of this unpleasant law of 
nature there came a torrent of versified prose in honour of the 
immortal musician. Dr. Benjamin Cooke set to music an 
Ode to Handel, by the Rev. Dr. Scott ; and the Commemoration 
of Handel, by John Rinsig, does uot contain less than forty-two 
octavo pages of verses ! jfl 



It has been stated that Handel bequeathed all his musics! 
books to his pupil, Christopher Smith, He deserved them. The 
King of Prussia offered £2000 for the collection of MSS. ; but 
Smith, who, through love to his master, had already refused 
£3000 from Handel himself, would not accept the offer. He did 
not wish to separate himself irom his treasure, nor would he 
permit it to go out of England.' At a later period, having 
become attached to the household of the Dowager Princess of 
"Wales, the mother of George the Third, she granted him a pen- 
sion of £300 a year. After the death of the Princess, the King 
gradoOBly continued the pension out of his priry puree, presenting 
the grant with his own hands to Smith, who was then growing old. 
The worthy man, touched by this kindness, offered to George 
the Third, as a return, a present which wb« more than royal; 
he gave him aQ the MSS., HandePs harpsichord, and the 
marble bust of the great man which had been executed by 
RoubiUac ; keeping for himself a portrait painted by Denner in 
1736 or 1737, and the scores which Handel had used in con- 
ducting the performances of his works.' 

Such is the origin of the Handelian collection at Bucking- 
ham Palacei It has fireqaently been stated that it was pnr- 
chased by George the Third ; and it is only just to both the 
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prince and the artist to prove that it was generously given and 
not sold — nobly accepted and not paid for. It consists of 
HandePs original MSS.^ to the number of eighty-seven 
volumes. It is in the royal palace of London^ but not lodged 
there, it must be confessed, in a royal style. Buried in a sort of 
private office, and still kept in its poor original binding, it is con- 
cealed firom all the world, and, I may say (using the figurative ex- 
pression of an old nursery tale) that if I were the Queerit I should 
have those precious volumes bound in crimson velvet, mounted 
with gold, and I should have a beautiful cabinet to hold them, 
which should be surmounted by Boubiliac's fine bust, and sup- 
ported by four statues of white marble, representing Sacred and 
Profane Music, Moral Courage, and Honesty. This I should 
place in the Throne-room of ipy palace, proclaiming by this 
means to every one that it is one of the most invaluable jewels 
of the English Crown. 

The bust which was presented to George the Third now 
adorns the magnificent gaUery of the Queen^s private apart- 
ments at Windsor. As for the harpsichord, all my researches 
have not enabled me to ascertain what has become of it.^ 

1 Here is a question to be cleared up. The Anecdotes 0/ Handel and Smith lay (at 
page 55) : — " . . . Smith accordingly expressed that gratitude in a way which be 
thought most acceptable to his sovereign ; he presented to the king the rich legacy 
which Handel had left him of all his manuscript music in score, the harpsichord^ 
so remarkable for the ivory being indented by Handel's continued exertions, and 
his bust by Roubiliac he sent afterwards to Windsor Castle. Of all his great 
instructor had bequeathed him, he only reserved to himself the portrait executed by 
Denner. This volume, which is by the Rev. William Coxe, who is mentione<i 
in it as the son-in-law of Smith, cannot well be in error as to a fact so impor- 
tant, and which belonged to the renown of the family. Yet Messrs. Broadwood 
have in their possession a harpsichord, which they exhibit in perfect good faith at 
that wliich belonged to Handel. Mr. Broadwood has most kindly and openly 
shown me the instrument, and has furnished me with copies of the following doca« 
ments, which, in his opinion, establish its identity : 

'* Mt dkab SiB,~Will yon oblige me by certifying (if I am correct) the follow- 
ing:- 

'< The celebrated Mr. Smish (or Schmidt) was Handed private friend and 

amamiemit. 

'' This said Mr. Smish was presented by Handel with his favourite fine double^ 
keyed harpsichord, made by the best maker of the day, Andreas Bncker, of 
Antwerpia, 1651. 

'* This said instrument yon have repeatedly heard Mr. Schmidt play on. 

''Mr. Smish was father-in-law to you, as well as your sister, the late Dowager 

A A 
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AaMdwr nwUe bnf^ kbo 17 Btmbiliw, i« «t te ] 
HotpttaL HuBMdtiut the Kslptta made ttal;;^H«#.tqM 
••tlieYnizluU>tetae«fl7S8. Hi.BartkmM^tbepcvdwta^ 
aoqmxvd it wbea tbe proptftiM in tbe i^odm mre aold, «wi «* 
Ote dnih of BavOaaaa it wm ofiind far nle; Mr. PoOoqk 
booi^ it and pnHuked it to the HoqiliL It ii e ■■ fu i t 
mvkf foil <rf lib jHw head ie ihaved oaid oOfOMd with a_ oivb 
Irbioh ie artwtieaUT^ anaaged. A voy food oait td it haa Imoi 
tabn, and oopiea may nov be eaai^ obtahwd. l^ftWmdiqM 
boat vean the lazge wig whoae motiaBa wed to be ngMdai 
vith yndi attention in the ORshentea. It ii^ viAoKt da«l% 
due of theae two maiUea of irhiaii pUater^aaita wm ikm tm* 
■ aoouoed in the PkUm) ^iMTtiwr of the 19th of Afri]; 175St-H 
" To the Idven of mnaie, particola^y Oioae who adnne tin 

Udf Ktai, ana at Ui aaaUt a* 1^ kHpdeboid etrnt Uo Um hndi, ta«tfwiril^ 

"lUi iMtnwMntwM parted wllk to alb. WkUaM, wmgtm, iA» pMid 
wU It to tb« Bar. lb. Bamtrj, Fnbmilarj of Wiacbrntf OathadnV afM 4a 
dMthorvfaooIpvehaMdU attiia lab af Ui ««M^ aol la vhoaa jMniMM It 

■tiUmaaini. 

"Ii Qot thij tfa« idautical initmnient now ipoken of f Tooi wrl; annrer to 
th«M qnerlu (a» the on!; living iritDeu) will oblige, &c. 

(Signed) " 0. W. Cbud.* 

"To the Bev. GeoTge Coze, 
" Becliw of St. MichaerB, Wincbeeter, 

• [Dr. Cbard VH organiit of Winchetler Cathedral.] 
". F.S.— Will joa oblige me bj ceitiiflng on thia (beet of paper and letarning It." 

[Onderneatb, it written:—] 
" I certify that tba above tiatement i> coireot, a* far u mjr knovMg* goe*. 

(Signed} "QaOMiaCoXK. 

" Tw;ford, Maj 13th, 1842. 

" Witneuei to the above Signatnre, 

(Signed) "Sviun* Okms. 

" Jahmb HiB&ii." 

"JVtita. — Tbii harpsichord appeari to have paued Into the pouoiuan, after 
Dr. Chard'i dacean, of Ifr. Hooper, a proTeaioT of mtuic at Wiiich«*ter, who for- 
warded the above pirtioulaii to Uegirt. Broadwood." 

The qaution it, do thete docnmenti, however aineeN maj haie been tbeir anthon, 
merit any very great ooafidenoe t le the certificate of the Bev. aeorg* Coib 
(doabtleii the brother of the Ber. William Coxe, the aaUior of the.book] of any 
great valnef What it atteiti, namely, that the MSS. and At karptickori were left by 
Smith to hie daughter-in-law, Lady Bivere, i. entirely contradicted by the book. ThU 
book (which waa written in 179B, immediately after Smith'* death, and whiltt 
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compositions of Gteorge Frederic Handel, Esq. — F. Bull, at the 
White Horse, on Ludgate Hill, London, having, at a great 
expense, procured a fine model of a busto of Mr. Handel, pro- 
poses to sell by subscription 30 casts in plaister of Paris. The 
subscription money is one guinea. The busto, which will make 
a rich and elegant piece of furniture, is to be 2^ inches high, 
and 18 inches broad.'' The twenty-three and a half inches high^ 
by eighteen inches broad, could not fail to persuade a large num- 
ber of musical amateurs into purchasing, upon such excellent 
terms, ''a rich and elegant piece of furniture.'' 

The head of the statue in the monument at Westminster 
Abbey is regarded as one of the best portraits of Handel. Bou- 
biliac used for it a mould which he had taken from nature on 

Lady Biven was alive) affirms that ''the harpsichord was giyen to George the 
Third," and not to Lady Rivers. I do not allude to the MSS., supposing that it is to 
the copies, and not the orlginalsi that reference is here made. The originals were 
given to George the Third. 

The Rev. George Coxe, moreover, expresses himself with marked reserve : — 
'' As far as mj knowledge goes," says he. This is surely not enough to controvert 
what had been published by a member of the family forty -three years back, during 
the lifetime and within the knowledge of the interested parties themselves. 

The harpsichord given to George the Third is not to be found in any of the royal 
palaces, but it does not agree with the genealogy of that which is in the possession 
of Messrs. Broadwood. That is indeed by Backers, the most celebrated maker 
of his time, and so also was Handel's, but the double key-board bears none of those 
marks which the industrious fingers of the great composer are said to have 
imprinted there ; nor is it credible that any man ever existed who was barbarous 
enough to repair the traces of such a sublime wear and tear. These observations 
appear to throw some doubt upon the authenticity of Messrs. Broadwood's relic. But 
whether that be so or not, a description of it may be interesting. It bears the name of 
''Ruckers, Antwerpia, 1651." The case and lid are painted black, with omamenta 
in gold and colour, a sort of lacquer- work. The sound-board is ornamented also, to 
the groat risk of its sonority. Upon a ground of pale green are arabesques, among 
which sit half a dozen monkeys executing a concert. The lid is inscribed upon the 
under surface, in letters of gold, Sic trxmtit gloria mumdi, a legend which is often to 
be met with upon spinetts and harpsichords, and which doubtless signifies that the 
glory of the world vanishes as sound in space. On that part of the lid which turns 
back when the harpsichord is opened is, Musica donum Dei (Music is the gift of 
God), also written in gold letters, upon a black ground. 

In the preface to his edition of The Messiahy Mr. Horsley gives a letter, received 
from Mr. Gillman, on behalf of Lord Howe, which states:—" At Mr. Jennens's 
death, the organ which Handel used whilst composing The Messiah, and much of the 
original score of many of his works, were assigned in the division of the property to 
Lord Aylesford, and are still at Packington. The organ is in the church there ; an old 
spinett, which Handel much used when at Gopsall, is hero, but in a perfectly 
useless condition." I learnt, upon the spot, that the *'old spinett which Handel 
rrmst have used" is dated 1770 or 1772; that is, eleven years after his death! 
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Philippe de Champagne, and Bigand- traditiona lecoTered hy 
BeTnolds^by Lawrence, andby Sigalon, were lost in the eighteenth 
century. Mr. Snoxell possesses one by Wolfimd, who, even 
more than Denner, has made a Handel after his own taste — fat, 
rosy, in excellent condition, and looking like a rich man quite 
contented with himself. It is very ugly^ 

The Royal Musicians' Society has two portraits by Hudson, 
one of which appears to be the duplicate of the other. This 
is the best known of all, as it has been the most frequently 
copied. Arnold has given it in his edition. The original mez- 
zotint engraving, which is a good work, is due to Faber, and 
is dated 1745. Handel is in full dress, and is seated, with an 
open roll of music in his hand. The painter has given an ex- 
traordinary degree of animation to his features; but the head 
appears to me to be too short, and the contour of the face too 
round. 

Mr. Forsteman says that, in 1844, two grand-daughters of 
Johanna Friderica Florchen, nSe Micbaelsen, the niece and god- 
daughter of Handel, still possessed, at Halle, several precious 
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things — watches^ rings^ &c. — which came to their grandmother 
by virtue of her uncle^s will^ as well as '^ the fine original portrait 
painted by Hudson/' The miracle of the multiplication of the 
loaves has been revived for this '^ fine portrait painted by Hud* 
son/' Here we have it at Halle ; already it has been stated to 
be at the Royal Musicians' Society at London ; moreover it is 
said to be at Windsor; and^ finally^ Messrs. D' Ahnaine^ the music 
publishers^ pretend also^ in their catalogue^ that they have it in 
their shop. I have not been able to discover the Windsor one 
in any part of the Castle which is open to the public ; that at 
Halle is too far distant ; and as for that of Messrs. IVAlmaine^ it 
ds not improbably an advertising puff, for these gentlemen are 
unable to produce it when it is asked for ; but there is one 
clearly signed '' T. Hudson, 1756, f./' at Gopsall. In this Handel 
is represented life-size, Aill-length, seated, dressed in a coat and 
shot-silk breeches, gorge de pigeon, embroidered with gold. He 
wears a sword by his side, and holds a long cane in his hand. 
Under the left arm he carries a little, flat, three-cornered hat. 
His head is covered with an immense, long, white wig. At the 
period when this was taken he was seventy-two years old. It 
was painted expressly for Charles Jennens. Mr. Lonsdale, the 
music publisher, has a copy of it reduced to a half-length, 
inherited from Dr. Arnold. It is to be observed that in this 
portrait, although Handel was then blind, the eyes are those 
of a man who can see. It is said that the gutta serena does not 
alter the outward appearance of the eyes. 

I found at Cambridge, in the possession of Mr. Ward, a great 
amateur of music, a little head, in oil, very well executed by 
Grafoni. It has a very marked character of individuality ; the 
type is exactly the same as that by Hudson, at Gopsall, but 
Ailler; age had not then given him that sharp expression which 
it imprints upon the human face whilst contracting it. In that 
head, which looks sixty years old, there are the same features 
as in Boubiliac's bust, with the cap on, though older, and con* 
sequently less vigorously marked. I am greatly indebted to 
Mr. Ward for his kindness in permitting me to have a copy 
made. 
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Hawkins vu probably not acquainted with tbat at Gapnll, 
nor witli that which has come into Mr. Ward's posseamon. 
Honbraken'a plate Tesemblea the two latter, with the exception 
of that heaTineaa with which it ie justly reproached. Mr. Keith 
Milnea, in a memoir published in 1829, explains that he acci- 
dentally met with Kyte's little picture, and had it engraved 
again, for his own Eatisfiiction, by F. C. Lewis, who haa emdea- 
TOured to correct the faults, without succeeding, in my opinion. 
These pieces of manufacture are never very happy, for a 
portrait cannot be made by guesswork. It is even better to 
have au imperfect original. Mr. Milnes, who is now advanced 
in years, is au enthusiastic Handelian, and shares his engravings 
with whosoever loves and venerates "the greatest of musiciana.'' 

It would require at least ten pages even to ennmerate the 
portraits of Handel which have been engraved or lithographed. 
1 have collected fifty-three, and there are probably mora in 
existence. It will be sufficient to say that the best two are 
those by Houbraken and Faber. 

' F«se 912. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Ths Chabactib akd Genius of Haxdkl. 

Althouoh Handel was bom when his father was sixty years 
old^ he was a man of very powerful constitution, and of great 
muscular vigour. His cotemporaries represent him as being 
endowed with a rare beauty of countenance. Bumey thus 
describes him : — ^* The figure of Handel was large, and he was 
somewhat corpulent and unwieldy in his motions; but his 
countenance, which I remember as perfectly as that of any man 
I saw but yesterday, was full of fire and dignity, and such as 
impressed ideas of superiority and genius.'^ And in a subse« 
quent paragraph — '^HandePs general look was somewhat 
heavy and sour, but when he did smile, it was his sire the sun 
bursting out of a black doud. There was a sudden flash of 
intelligence, wit, and good humour beaming in his coimtenance, 
which I hardly ever saw in any other/^ 

Nichols, in his Literary Anecdotes, records it as an ex« 
pression of Bumey, that ^' HandePs smile was like heaven/^ 
Hawkins says : — '^ He was in his person a large and very portly 
man. His gait, which was ever sauntering, was rather ungrace- 
ful, as it had in it somewhat of that rocking motion which dis- 
tinguishes those whose legs are bowed. His features were finely 
marked, and the general cast of his coimtenance placid, bespeak- 
ing dignity attempered with benevolence, and every quality of 
the heart that has a tendency to beget confidence and insure 
esteem/' Thanks to the busts of Boubiliac, and to the pictures 
of Thomhill, Hudson, Denner, Kyte, and Grafoni, we may say 
that we are familiar with the features of Handel. It is a fine, 
noble, and imposing countenance^ oval in form, of a grave 
physiognomy, firm, but at the same time benevolent. Three 
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R it: tin smallness of the moaUi 
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I had die pleaatm of aeemg and txtammng widt Mr. ITmM, 
who, with Ua othor esoeUenoea, waa fcmameA of a gnafe ataA 
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for in Ida narratiTe lie nude use of them." "All his nataBtal 
propensity to wit aud Immoiir/^ adds Bume;, "and happjr 
manner of relating common occurrencea in an uncommon way, 
enabled him to throw persons and things into very ridicnlona 
attitudes. Had he been as great a master of the English lan- 
guage as Swift, his ban mota would have been as &eqaent, and 
somewhat of the same qnaht^." 

Once at a concert, Daboorg, the excellent vi(diq-player, 
having s Coda ad IVntum. to play, wandered about in different 
keys so long that he seemed quite bewildered, and to have 
forgotten his original ke^. Eventually he recollected him- 
self, came to the shake, and concluded; whereapon Handel, 
with his usual coolness, cried out loud enough to be heard by 
the audience, " You are well come at home, Mr. Dnbouig." 

Once he had a discussion with an English singer named 
Gordon, who reproached him with accompanying him badly. 
The dispote grew warm (which it was never very long in d<nng 
with Handel), and Gordon finished by saying that if he per- 
sisted in accompanying him in that manner, he wonJd jump 
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upon his harpsichord and smash it to pieces. '^ Oh/' replied 
Handel^ ^* let me know when you will do that and I will 
advertise it ; for I am sure more people will come to see you 
jump than to hear you sing.'' 

When he heard the serpent for the first time, he was very 
much shocked by the harshness of the sound, and cried out, 
^' Vat de tevil be dat?" He was told that it was a new instru* 
ment, called serpent. "Oh," he replied, "de serbent, aye; 
but it not be de serbent vat setuced Eve."^ I admit this anec- 
dote, because it is a good one, but, at the risk of passing for 
a sceptic, I cannot accept it absolutely. The serpent was a 
hundred years old when Handel came into the world, and it is 
difficult to believe that they met for the first time in London. 

It is related that, when Handel lost his sight, " his surgeon, 
Mr. Sharp, having asked him if he was able to continue playing 
the organ in public, for the performance of the oratorios, Handel 
replied in the negative. Sharp recommended Stanley as a 
person whose memory never failed ; upon which Handel burst 
into a loud laugh, and said, ' Mr. Sharp, have you never read 
the Scriptures? do you not remember, if the blind lead the 
blind, they will both fall into the ditch?' "^ Even in their most 
helpless misery, men of wit never deny themselves the consola- 
tion of a joke. The reader may recall to mind that Anaximenes 
bartered his life against the pleasure of indulging in a sarcasm. 
Having offended Antigonus, who was blind of one eye, it was 
reported to him that Antigonus had said, " Let him come and 
excuse himself, and directly he appears before my eyes I will 
pardon him." "If," replied Anaximenes, "I must appear 
before his eyes, he offers me an impossible pardon." Where- 
upon Antigonus condemned him to death. ■ 

Unlike the greater number of witty men, however, Handel 
never exhibited any ill feeling in his jocularity. His sallies 
were inoffensive. He cut without wounding. " He was," says 
Bumey,' "impetuous, rough, and peremptory in his manners 
and conversation, but totally devoid of ill nature or malevolence; 
indeed, there was an original humour and pleasantry in his 

^ Biuby. 2 Aneedoiei <^HmM. > CcmmmonOkn, page 81. 
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ffiiftM. wUdi rannn to tins dsr. vow llMt ks Boi ooly MBohi 
tmt intote tJMit Iwigttigg^ tlttiM^th he hftd 1^^ 
He knew ItiOiaa wdl, end etthooi^ he wgfiBb IBmigUik trilii-m 
Terjr strong accent, lie had studied the idiom ao as to be aide 
to comprehend all the beauties of the poets.^ Such Ungnistic 
attainments^ which are still not very common, were very rare in 
his time, and do not prove that his education had been neglected. 
His father, who, like all the German doctors, was acquainted 
with Latin, had made him study the classics, and it is certain 
that he read Latin. Hawkins himself says — '' He was well 
acquainted with Latin/^ In his MSS. are to be found some 
slight proofs of this. In the German Pan^xon, instead of putting 
'' da capo al segno,*' he wrote " usque ad signum;" and he never 
expressed the preposition At otherwise than by ex. It \A not 
less certain that he- worked upon several of the poems for his 
oratorios. There is nothing very precise about the part which 
he took^ but a clause in his wilL leaves no doubt as to the finct. 
" I give,'* says he, " to Mr. Newburg Hamilton, x6ho has assisted 
me in adjusting words for some of my compositions.^' All this 
does not certainly indicate an illiterate man ; and if it be added, 
that Handel had the kind of mind which derives the full benefit of 

^ Hawkiot. Bttrne^i 
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whatever it learns^ it is difficult to believe that he was so 
uncultivated as has been pretended. But^ after all^ no great 
importance is to be attached to the question. Whether 
ignorant or not^ he was^ nevertheless^ one of the most learned 
composers in the world. 

He was very absent^ and in the habit of talking to him- 
self in such a loud tone of voice^ that it was not very difficult to 
learn the subject of his soliloquies. Once there was brought to 
him a young man whose taste for music and good dispositions 
had been praised greatly. But the lad ran away, and on the 
next day the forsaken protector was heard communing with 
himself^ as he took his walk in Hyde Fark^ '^ Der teeffel I de 
fater was desheeved ; de mutter vas desheeved ; but I was not 
desheeved ; he is ein t— d schountrel and coot for nutting/'^ 

It will have been observed that the author of The Messiah 
had unfortunately adopted the detestable custom of the fashion- 
able world in his day^ by swearing upon every occasion. His reli« 
gious sentiments do not appear^ in fact, to have been very strong. 
'' The 'Hallelujah" of The Messiah/' writes Dr. Beattie,^ '' tends 
to confirm my theory that Handel, in spite of aU that has been 
said to the contrary y must have been a pious man/' Main- 
waring' declares that he resisted all the pressing efforts which 
were made at Rome and at London to make him change his 
faith ; but he replied that '^ he was resolved to die a member 
of that communion, whether true or false, in which he was bom 
and bred." This way of looking upon a creed is more indicative of 
a determined character than of a soul penetrated with the truths 
of religion. He seemed to take such matters somewhat at his ease. 
Hawkins says :^ — ** In his religion he was of the Lutheran pro- 
fession, in which he was not such a bigot as to decline a general 
conformity with that of the country which he had chosen for his 
residence ; at the same time that he entertained very serious 
notions touching its importance." St. Paul was more severe 
than Hawkins ; for he did not hold it to be consistent with 
Christianity to accommodate herself to the worship of the Pagans. 
I doubt, moreover, whether a clergyman would think well of 

1 Barney, CbmJNcmorolKm, page 37. ' Vol. ii. p«ge 75. ' Pag« 64. « Pago Oil. 
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Ne?erihdee% towiucde tiie dose of his caxeer^ HandellieoMMl 
attached to leligum with the same aidourtbat he hram^in 
bear iqpon e?6ty intellectaal matter. ''TheloniQfhiaaii^nMl 
the pioq^ect of hk a^^pKoaching diaacdntioiiy'^ aaya HMdawi 
again^ '^facouf^t a great change inhk tenqiear and .|;eMn| 
behaTkHir. Vor the last two or three yaam df hk life hf IPM 
Qaed to attend dinne aervloe in his own jj^ariah chwih soi 
Bt. Geoige, Hano^ Square, wheroi dnrii^ the pcayn% lim 
egrea that at this instant are en^j^k^jed in a Cunt partciit of hiai 
doeUenoes have seen hun on his kneei^ eipcesaingy hf hM 
looks and gestioolations^ the ntmoat Ibrvonr of de?oticni/'^ 

Bumey says:* — '^ Eoar sereral daya before his deafly )id eoc- 
pressed th)B wish that he mij^ breathe his last on Gk)od SridaiEi 
'in hopes/ he saidtW meeting his good Godwins sweet Lood Mi# 
Savioiir on the day of his resDrxeotion.' '' It so harofwirf lilpt 
that consolation was not denied him. 

Handel was generous^ and was always giving : a sure proof 
of an elevated mind. When he had been at Hamburg a very 
short time^ his mother^ in spite of her poverty^ sent him a sum 
of money^ in the belief that he had not enough for his needs; 
but he^ who had got employment in the theatre to play upon the 
violin^ and was also giving private lessons^ sent the money back 
again to that good mother^ adding to it a present from him8el£ 
He was then only nineteen years old. 

It has been seen that among the causes of his second failure 
were the large salaries which he invariably paid to his artists^ 
even when he could not cover his own expenses. He was not 
contented with giving away his superfluity^ he gave even out of 
his necessity. In the midst of the derangement of his affairs^ 
he was one of the founders of the Society for the Belief of Dis- 
tressed Musicians/ and he gave almost every year a great per- 

* Pages 010 and 911. ' CommemotxKAm, puge 31. 

' In the printed rolea of the Sooietyi printed in Hay, 1738 (it was ettabliahed 
on the 19th of April preceding), may t>e found the following suhsoriberf . It may 
intoreet tome readers to find united the namee of the moaioiani who were ootem- 
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formance for its benefit. '' His liberal sentiment/' says the author 
of Anecdotes of Handel,^ '^ not only influenced him in the day of 
prosperity, but even when standing on the very brink of ruin. 
He performed Ada and Galatea (1740), for the benefit of the 
Musical Fund; the next year he gave them his epithalamium, 
called Pamasso in Festa, and further extended his kindness by 
a legaey of one thousand pounds/' 

We recognize the active benevolence of Handel less by these 
public benefits, than by the care with which he composed for 
each occasion something new to add to the attractions of the 
performance. Thus, in 1739, Alexander's Feast was given for 
the Musical Fund, " with several concertos on the organ, parti- 
cularly a new one composed by Mr. Handel on purpose for this 
occasion.'" The performance of Ads, in 1740, took place " with 
his own performance of two new concertos." One of the haut- 
boy concertos is called '^ Orchestra Concerto," because the 
author composed it expressly for a performance of Amadis, 
given in favour of the orchestra of the theatre : '^ Amadis, dc, 
to which will be added two new symphonies."' 

The noble use which he constantly made of The Messiah, 
and all that he sacrificed for the Foundling Hospital, has been 
already described. The zeal with which he supported that 
admirable Institution procured for him the honour of being 
named a member of the committee of direction ; '^ and," says 
Mainwaring,^ '^many who at the first had been contented with 
barely approving the design, were afterwards warmly engaged 
in promoting it, so that it may truly be affirmed, that one of the 
noblest and most extensive charities in some degree owes its 
continuance as well as prosperity to the patronage of Handel." 

porary with the giftnt:— ''G. F. Handeli Esq. ; Dr. Boyce, composer; Dr. Ame, 
composer; J. Beard, singer; F. CaporalOi violoncellist; H. Carey, poet and composer; 
J. Corfe, composer ; Cortiyille, flatist ; Cenretto, yioloncellist ; M. C. Festing, violin- 
player; Dr. Green, composer; B. Gates, singer; T. E. Gaillard, composer; Dr. 
Hayes, composer; W. Jackson, composer; I. Kelway, organist; J. Keeble, organist; 
B. Leveridge, publican and composer; Dr. Pepnscb, composer; Bosengrave, organist; 
Bayenscroft, yiolin-player; J. Beading, organist; T. Beinhold, singer; J. Stanley, 
organist; J. C. Smith, composer; Weidemann, flutist'; Dr. Worgen, composer; 
Vincent, hautboy,'* &c. 

> Page 29. * Daify Po$t, 20th March, 1739. 

3 Theatrical JReffitter, June, 1716. « Page 136. , 
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Bit iRiii^ hj BmkSSm, uai hu poctntt (or mAwv puUi«a 
Iwariag kis name) anslin in tfM reeapti<i»Jua aiwng A* teift. 
fbetan of die Iniliiatkm. 

In tiie AM^tm ofHamM^ we are told ^tuA ^Ue ehisilf 
was Iqr no meiiie MrtrieieA to tbe pribUe donalioBH^ lio wm 
mpaSkf attentbe to the dahna <rf Mmdridp^ aflbctfn, ni gMi» 
titnde. The widov of his maatar^ Zadum, Mag old aaritfttiii 
nonvedfiNMhimlinqaenkieadltanoe^ bHaadellkMlam 
asan to ky?e aa modi aa an artiat to be admivad. 

Nevwttifllflail, it mnat be adndtled tint he waa taif ilai^ 
jealona of hia mnsieal pM-eminenoey and im]jnliait i# aB 
rifabjr. One digr he said of Okusk (who waa then, II la^ ii«l| 
only beginning)^ tiiat ^he knowa no noie €t eoinilHpcinl M 
mein ooqk i'^ bat he aaid it opanfy, with Ua naoal htrngrnHBi 
With him there waa no treaehesy, no Ktde Mhame, Inillili 
ainigglea of hia lift, he ph^ed fidily. Hia pride did Ml def a i 
nerato* into ynmty; he did not even flhare the fbiUe of ^ttMl 
who hdd a pen, a graver, a diiael, or a praeO : he dbdaiaei "to 
speak or give occasion for talk about himself. Matthescin, when 
he prepared his Musical Trivmphal Arch, wrote to him in 1735 
for notes on his life^ sending him a work at the same time; to 
which he returned an answer, which Mattheson gives in the 
French text,^ for it appears that the two old friends corresponded 
in that language : — 

'' A Londres ce 29 de Joillet, 1735. 

'' Monsieur, — II y a quelque tems que j'ai re9U une de yoe 
obligeantes lettres; mais i present je yiens de receyoir votre 
demidre avec votre ouvrage. 

^' Je vouB en remercie. Monsieur, et je vous asseure que 
j'ai toute Pestime pour votre m^rite, je souhaiterois seulement 
que mes circonstances m'etaient plus favorables pour vous 
donner des marques de mon inclination i. vous servir. L'ouvrage 
est digne de Tattention dcs connoisseurs, et quand & moi, je vous 
rends justice. 

" Au reste, pour rammasser quelque 6poque, il m'est impos- 

1 Page 29. a Page 97. 
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sible puisqa'une continaelle application au service de cette cour 
et noblesse me d^tourue de toute autre a£faire. 

'^ Je suis^ ayec one consideration trds parfaite^ &c.''^ 

*' Such a reason/' adds Mattheson^ " could not be an excuse 
in 1739y when the Court, the nobility, and, in truth, the whole 
English nation, was much more attentive to a ruinous war than 
to music. I reiterated my request frequently, urging it much, 
but always in vain/' 

That which above all distinguished Handel as a man, was the 
rare elevation of his mind. We do not admire him only for his 
genius, we love and honour him also for a sense of honour from 
which no critical circumstance could ever cause him to swerve. His 
conscience was severe, and he was always remarkable (to quote an 
expression of St. Simon) for " une grande nettet^ de mains'' (the 
cleanliness of his hands). Every one praises his integrity, which 
was equal to his talents. He hated the lightest chains, even those 
which were the most gilt. At an age when artists used to live in a 
sort of domesticity with the rich and powerful, he refused to be 
the dependant of any one, and preserved his dignity with a jealous 
care. The only exception to that rule which can be found in his 
life, was the eighteen months or two years spent with Lord Bur- 
lington when he arrived in England ; but we must believe that 
he was there as a guest, since, in addition to all the operas which 
he was producing, he enjoyed already a pension of j£200 a-year 
from Queen Anne, and d£400 which he received for his lessons 
upon the harpsichord to the Princesses of the Boyal Family. 
The reader will recall to mind that at Hamburg, when scarcely 
twenty years of age, when poor and very desirous of visiting 

1 "London, 29tli of July, 1735. 

« Sm, — It is lome time since I receired one of your obliging letters ; but at 
present I have receiyed your last, accompanied by your work. 

*'I thank yoo, Sir, and I assure you that I have the greatest esteem fbr your 
merit. I only wish that my circumstances enabled me better to give you some proof 
of my inclination to serve you. The work deserves the attention of connoisseurs, and 
I give you all credit for it. 

'* For the rest, it is impossible for me to give you the personal information which 
you require, since a continual application to the service of this Court and nobility 
prevents me from engaging in any other affair. 

" I am, with the most perfect consideration, &c." 
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Itlllf, ha leftlMd to accompany the Duke of Tuscany, wl 
oUmi to itka him wiih him. 

In oider.to i^rcciate here the just value of Hivndel's con- 
dnot, ire ought not to judge it by itself apart, but relatively to 
tiie Hem of hu i|ioc)i. It is scarcely credihle at the present dav 
e pUce even the greatest muHicians then occupied 
Hi^dn had already produced his first four sympho- 
j^M, when, in 17S0j Friedberg, the conductor of the orchestra 
for the IMnoe Eateriiazy, employed him to compose one to be 
flKjtA »t Bieenrtwhj the residence of the Prince. " When the 
Aa^ of Ihe jMofiuiuance was arrived the symphony commenced, 
hat in the middlB of the first allegro^ the Prince interrupted it 
bj Mking lAo WIS the author of so fine a thing." " Haydb," 
repUed Friedberg, presenting him to the Prince, who cried — 
"What I nu^ mraic by such a nigger !" (Haydn's complexion 
. gave eome fboodation for such an exclamation.) " Well, nigger^ 
henoefbrth you »» in my service. What is your name?' 
** Joae^ Haydn." " Go and dress yourself as a chapel-masi 
I don't like to nee you so. You are too little^ and your face 
insignificant. Get a new coat, a curled wig, bands, and red 
heels ; but let them be high, that the stature may correapond 
with your merit. Do you understand? Go, and everything- 
will be given you." Next morning he appeared at the levte of 
His Highness, dressed up in the grave costume which had been 
assigned to him.' 

Twenty years later, Mozart, the divine Mozart, then organist 
to the Archbishop of Salzburg, was sent to eat with servants 
and the cooks of " his prince." He felt all the humiliation of 
that unworthy treatment, but he thought that he was obliged to 
tolerate it. A letter by him to his father leaves no doubt as to 
the authenticity of the fact : — 

"Vienna, 17 March, 1781. 

••■**** I have a delightful apartment in the same house 

in which the Archbishop dwells. Brunetti and Ceccarelli lodge 

in another house. Che dUtinzione ! My neighbour, Herr von 

Kleinmayem, loads me with civihties, and is really a very charm- 

' Biogn^hie dc JVnnonM, wtida " H»ran." 
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ing person. Dinner was served at half-past eleven in the fore- 
noon^ which was for me, nnfortnnately^ rather too early ; and 
there sat down to it the two valets in attendance^ the controller^ 
Herr Zetti, the confectioner, two cooks, Ceccarelli, Bronetti, and 
my littleness. The two valets sat at the head of the table, and 
I had the honour to be placed, at least, above the cooks. Now, 
methought, I am again at Salzbonrg. During dinner there was 
a great deal of coarse, silly joking; not with me, however, for I 
did not speak a word, unless absolutely obliged, and then it was 
always with the greatest seriousness. So when I had finished 
dinner, I went my way." 

Eight days afterwards, in another letter, Mozart, who was 
excessively hurt, made another reference to the cooks : — '^What 
you tell me concerning the Archbishop^s vanity in possessing me 
may be true enough, but what is the use to me ? One does not 
live by this. And then, with what distinction am I treated? 
M. von Kleinraayem, Boenecke, and the illustrious Count Arco, 
have a table to themselves ; now, it would be some distinction if 
I were at this table — but not with the valets, who, besides taking 
the head of the table, light the lustres, open the doors, and 
attend in ante-rooms."^ 

Since Haydn and Mozart were so treated in the very flower 
of their genius, without daring to resent it, Handel must have 
had a lofty spirit to hold himself as he always did. These are 
the terms with which, in 1721, he dedicated to Gteorge the First 
his opera of Radamisto : — 

''Sib, — The protection which your Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to allow both to the art of musick in 
general, and to one of the lowest, though not the least duti- 
ful of your Majesty's servants, has emboldened me to pre- 
sent to your Majesty, with all due humility and respect, this 
my first essay to that design. I have been still the more en- 
couraged to this, by the particular approbation your Majesty 
has be.en pleased to give to the musick of this Drama, which, 

> Th€ l\f0 o/Jfotartf by E. Holmea, pages 186-6. 
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may I be permitted to say, I value not so much as it la the 
judgment of a great monarcli, as of one of a moat refined taste 
in tlie art. My endeavours to improve which is the only merit 
that can be pretended by me, except that of being with the 
utmost humility, Sir, your Majesty's most devoted, most obe- 
dient, and moat faithful subject and servant, 
■ "Geokge Fbideric Hanuisl." ^J 

All this is, doubtless, rather too rcspectfulj but when we remem- 
ber the revolting baseness with which the documents of this kind, 
which tho seventeenth and eighteenth centuries have left for us, 
were generally composed, we cannot fail to perceive a certain 
tone of reserve, which is not to be found anywhere else. To 
judge the better of this, let us see, for csample, liow Haym, in 
1723, dedicated his poem of the opera of Gitilio Cc^Bare to the 
Princess of Wales, the danghter-in-law of George the First ; — 
" Ogni niadre gode d'aver figliuoli per accrescerc il numero di 
suoi devoti, cd ognimo prega ii ciclo per la sua proaperitA e 
conaervaaione, Testimonii ne sono quei numerosi applausi che 
si odoDo a ogni quale volts ella se fa vedere in publico, et la Bri- 
tannia semberebbe aucor troppo angosta nelle lodi dovutele ae 
non \misse con essa il mondo tutto. Anch'io nell' nniveraali 
acclaroazioni, non ho potuto negare a me stesso I'onore di 
inchinarmi all' A.V.R., eon uno dono che benche tenue, non le 
sara forsB discaro per easere on drama destioato al nobile 
divertimento della casa reaJe.'" . . . 

If we remember that this was then the usual tone of dedica- 
tions, it will be admitted that it would have been difficult for 
Handel to say less than he did in his. It is to be observed 
moreover, that, with the exception of Ra^miito, and contrary 

■ "ETeiymofliBritr^oioed at bBTiDg ohildrin to sugmsnt theniunber oFptr- 
■oDi devoted to 30VX RojitI Higfaneu, and every one tmplorei Beaven for jaat 
prosperity and jam preservation. Of tbi) there are prooft in tbe nulTenal planditt 
vhioh aocompany jonr Royal Higboeaa vhenever yon rejoice tbe eyei of the pnblia 
with your tojal presenoe. And as if England were loo narrow to celebrate your 
praise, the whole world joins with her in a homage which i* justly yonr due. In 
the midst of these uniTerial acclamaliona, I cannot deny myself the hoooor of 
inclining before your Royal Highnass, and raapectfully offering yon • tribute which, 
howereT small, will perhaps be acceptable to you, as a drama nobly destined to 
divert a royal boose." 
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to the universal custom^ he did not dedicate his works to any 
potentate upon the earth. He begged for patronage from no 
one. Tliat respect for himself from which he never departed^ 
gives him a special position^ apart from all^ among artists 
and poets. Overcoming every obstacle by an inexhaustible 
energy^ caring liCtle for that world which tyrannizes so over the 
vulgar^ he was all his life the same child of seven years old who 
went to Weisenfelds in spite of the resistance and scolding of 
his father. Being informed at Aix-la-Chapelle (where he was 
taking the baths) that the King of Prussia was coming and 
wished to see him^ he left the place a few days before the 
arrival of the disappointed monarch.^ Twenty years after Han- 
del conducted himself thus with kings^ Haydn permitted an 
Hungarian magnate to say to him : ^' Go and dress yourself like 
a chapel-master.'^ 

This spirit of independence was one of the causes of the 
animosity which the English aristocracy entertained against 
him. At that time they were so destitute of good sense and 
intelligence as not to perceive that all men are equals^ when 
they do not abase themselves by dishonourable actions^ or 
by the adoption of a degrading profession, and they taxed 
with insolence the dignity of the noble artist. During long 
years he showed a bold front to the implacable war which 
they declared against him^ and although twice routed he was 
never subdued. He never surrendered, and, thanks to his per- 
severance, he gave his enemies time to triumph over their own 
prejudices. He had the inflexibility of all great minds. He was 
a true hero— a moral hero. Even the coolness with which his 
masterpieces were received did not discourage him. He was the 
first to console his friends for his defeats. Bumey heard him 
reply intrepidly to some one who was expressing his regret at 
seeing the house so empty : — "Nevre moind^ de music vil sount 
de petter.'' Vexation at defeat, ruin, bankruptcy, and all the 
sorrows which they bring upon a man so proud as he was, could 
not weigh him down : he recommenced again and again, and, by 

1 Anecdoi€$ oj Handd^ page 27. 
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dint of teHtH^, tatnTgy, genine, and courage, he finiabed by cont, 
qnering Fortune. 

The natural predilection vMch you take for the man whoas 
life 7011 are writing, -whea the task is a pleasant one, doe« 
not lead me BO &r as to make of Handel a fanciful personage. 
I show liim really aa he was, and as he is painted by 
erery author, Mainvaring says ■} — " This noble spirit of in> 
dependent, irhioh poueaaed Handel almost from his childhood, 
vaa never bunm to forsake him, not even in the most distress- 
fill aeaabna of hia lift. No prospects of advantages could tempt 
him to court thou by whom be thought he had been injured oci 
tqtpresaed." 

The London Chnniele of the 13th of June, 1760, thus sum* 
np a biographical article upon bim : — "Such was Handel, iq 
whose character, whatever was wrong, there was nothing mean* 
Though he was proud, hia pride was uniform ; be was not by 
tuma a ^rrant and a alave, a censor in one place and a syoophaaS 
in aootlier; he maintained his liberty in a state in which otbra^ 
would have been vain of dependence : be was bberal even when he 
was poor, and remembered his former friends when he was rich." 

In the Attecdotes of Handel,* we are told that — " He was 
tenacious in all points which regarded bis professional honour. 
His aversion to subscription engagements and the resolate in- 
flexibility of his temper prevented the accession of some fiienda 
and alienated others. With conscious pride, he was unwilling 
to be indebted but to hia own abilities for his advancement." 

The Gentletnan's Magazine for 1760, which, in referring to 
the disputes of 1733 and the following years, neceBsarily took 
the part of the gentlemen, expresses itself thus : — " Nothing waa 
wanted to recover his affairs but such concessions, on hia part, 
as his opponents had a right to e^ect. These concessions, 
however, his temper would not suffer him to make." 

Hawkins observes, upon the same subject:' — "Such as are 
not acquainted with the personal character of Handel, will won- 
der at hie seeming temerity in continuing so long an opposition 
■ PftgB 41. ' Page 27. ' Page 878. 
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which tended but to impoverish him; but he was a man of 
a firm and intrepid spirit^ no way a slave to the passion of 
avarice, and would have gone greater lengths than he did 
rather than submit to those whom he had ever looked on as his 
inferiors/' 

Busby, in referring to the same period, says : — " In this 
arduous situation, which lasted near eleven years, he fought 
manfully ; he displayed great superiority and force of mind. He 
did not condescend to conciliate favour by degrading concession^ 
or to reduce the expense by engaging inferior performers, or 
diminishing the salaries of those whom he employed.'^ 

Even his adversaries have thus represented him. We have 
seen that Gfoupy, in the caricature of The Charming Brute, 
makes him trampling under foot a scroll, upon which is written — 
Pension, Benefit, Nobility, and Friendship. The satirist paid 
him the greatest compliment in thus attempting to insult him ; 
for it is a noble thing to despise pensions, benefits, and power, 
in order to preserve the independence of the mind. As for 
the word '' friendship/'. we can only suppose that it was a 
reproach against Handel, on the part of Ooupy, for having dis- 
regarded his; but the caricature itself proves that the musician, 
transformed into a gluttonous beast, made no very great micrtake 
as to the value of the painter's friendship. 

Handel's pride was intimately connected with the respect in 
which he held his profession. He was a socialist by anticipation. 
He knew that the Beautiful has a moral mission, and regarded 
artists as fulfilling a priesthood* " Some days after the first 
exhibition of the divine oratorio The Messiah (at London), 
Handel came to pay his respects to Lord Kinnoull, with whom 
he was particularly acquainted. His Lordiship, as was natural, 
paid him some compliments on the noble entertainment which he 
had lately given the town. ' My lord,' said Handel, ^ I should be 
sorry if I only entertained them, I wish to make them better.'" 
Dr. Beattie, in relating this anecdote,^ declares that it was com-* 
municated to him by Lord Kinnoull himself. It may be, 
imagined that an artist who was imbued with such ideas, would 

^ Vol. ii. othiMLetUfi, pagt 77. 
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ftujawM/ fiad Unuwlf in (VpDHtWB to au age wliicb treats 
■wwimTiiiff M men HutnoBfiMti of^OKure. 

But Ukace u ufaiqipi]^ • giait defect to be set agoiuat t 
■obk qwlitiH at Hndei. Hb vm of an excessively violesfc | 
duracter. For tiie iligfateRt zmiwhis he became fearfully ea, \ 
iwffA One ch^i Br. MoicU l epw w n tcd to liim that the mu^c 
af til air did mat otaalfy rtndv dw Kiise of the worda j \rliere> 
pptm HiM^ir* aataad^f flow nto a luoet foolish paseiou, and 
cried tmi, wiA tlM ngw of inMhed pride, " Vat, you teach J 
mo Bwie I De bmc^ Bir» ii^ good music. It is your words I 
Ui bad. "Ban dv pMMge igiiiv" npcatiag it velicmently on | 
A* hMfncliMd. "Dm I go jroilf nake vords to dat muaic." 
Iha Dootar ttempti a aoon m ki eanld, for there is uo reason- 
iag wUh a irUriwiad. lla^ oftor cxamplea of these ebuUi- I 
tiou of ten^per are qoetad, tad Aey arc all quite as unreason- 
abb; buktbeynbridadaaqaiddjaftthcy came. It was wholly j 
a natter oi ten^aruMBt* md aam caused harm to any one. 
In tbe Antedotet ofSandA, ire «re told that " he was irascible> | 
but not Tindictive," and be afterwards repaired his &nlt wiib 
the greatest firankness. 

One erening, in 1748, at the boose of Sig'. Fraai, whither 
he bad brought a duet of Judas Maeckahaut, he waa aoootn- 
panying the songstress and Barney, who made out the muuo aa 
well as they could, when suddenly, at a certain passage, Handd 
flew in a rage, and scolded Bnmey soundly. The latter, who 
was then very young, and an earnest admirer of the great man, 
waa terrified ; but nevertheless, in the midst of the tempest, be 
ventured to suggest that there might be some «rror in the MS. 
copy. Whereupon Handel, still violently enraged, looked at 
it, " and then instantly, with the greatest good humour and 
humility, said, * J peg your barton, I am a very odd toe; Maisbter 
Schmitt is to plame.' "> Barney, who amuses binuelf with pre- 
serving that German accent, which Handel appears never to have 
lost, relates anoAer anecdote of this suddenness of temper.* Ca- 
jeetini, who was, nevertheless, a good musician, took it into bis 
bead to send back the air in ^Zcina," Verdi prati," as not suited 
' CnMUMonifw^ page 8& » Ibid, pige • 24. 
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to him. On receiving this message Handel became furious^ 
ran to the house of the artist^ and accosted him thus : '^ You 
toe ! donH I know petter as your seluf voat es pest for you to 
sing? If you will not sing all de song voat I give you^ I will 
not pay you ein stiver.'^ ^ If Carestini had taken offence^ Handel 
would have been compelled to close his theatre; but to see 
^^ Verdi prati/' one of the most beautiful things in the worlds 
sent backj was^ it must be confessed, a provocation likely to 
excite the bile of a man more enduring than Handel. 

As for the grossness of his language, and the oaths with 
which he seasoned it, however blamable they may have been, 
we ought not to judge them too severely. Men and their man- 
ners must be considered according to their epoch; and the 
epoch in which Handel lived was fearfully gross. In reading 
its literature, one is disgusted at the vulgarisms, the shameless* 
ness, and often the obscenity, that we find there. Ton could 
not say in the present day, even in familiar conversation, what 
Dryden caused to be spoken before a whole theatre-fiill of people. 
After having searched through the Oentleman's Magazine, from 
1730 to 1740, a publication which was certainly in all hands, 
and open upon all tables, I declare that the epigraph, ''La 
m^re en permettra la lecture i sa fille^' {The mother would 
permit her daughter to read it), is not applicable to them. Many 
mothers even would not permit themselves to read such things. 
Women must then have listened to things which the most ill- 
bred of our modem young men would not utter. Their 
presence was no restraint on the detestable custom which all the 
men had of swearing. One day, in the presence of Queen 
Caroline, the wife of G^i^ the Second, and before the Duke 
of Grafton, reference was made to the supposition that she had 
not been insensible to the attentions of a certain Oerman prince« 
'' O— d, madam,^' said the duke, in the fiBushionable blasphemous 

1 Althotigh I 8«e BO reason to acome Barney of having fabricaled tliis ttorji 
I BOspect hiin, howeyer, of having Gm^nanit/ed Uie form^ in order to render it more 
amtuing. Carestini, who had then lately arrived in London, was prohably not 
perfect in his Eoglish, and Handel, who spoke Italian very well, and was doubtless 
anxious to he understood, was not likely to select his Anglo-German jaigon to 
apostrophise him im 
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^leof tlieponody "G-7^nui^m, I should like to see the i 
^m could lore I " " See biiii«" said the queen, laughingly, 
jaa, not tlien flunk Hutt I lore the kiag ? " 
I (wly viab I ireie king of France, and I would sooa be sure 
whether yoa did or not."' When the most fashionabie dukes 
iQOke duu to ft lady, when the Queeu of England had such 
■ollieotl of ctmreraatun, and whea such language could be 
held to her apcai nxih aanlgect, the "toes" and " derteiffels" 
of Handel aeem le» iuezouable, and wc perceive indeed that 
Ae nineteenth oeutai7 hai at least gained in. deocBcj^ 

Only one of Haodd'a vi^ent exhiUtiona of Umpttt aiModgr 
jsnded tragifialljr. At a rehearaal of QtAo, Big*. CwwDJcladhMBd 
thotahe wofold not aing the air "Falaa imaging*' hi ¥hinTi Aa 
afterwaida had a very great aocoeai. ^Qie nding apint of dw 
great man had already been irritated by some ^ymptOTaa «f .»i- 
anhordination, and this deolaratim carried him qmte hefomk' 
bonnda. He flew at the rebel, aaying, " I alwiqn knew yum. 
vere a very deri], bnt Z ahallnoir let ycm. knowthatlan^BaEt. 
xehab, Uie prince of the devils /* and seizing her with one hand, 
he ran to the vindow and awore that if she did not sing the air 
immediately he would throw her into the street. She was afraid, 
and sang it forthwith.' 

The terrible Saxon could never overcome the impetuosity of 
his temper, which did not permit him to make allowances for 
anybody. At the concerts which he conducted for Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, if the prince and his wife were not ponctual 
to the stated time, we are told that the conductor " used to be 
very violent j" and the son of Creorge the Second, to his great 
honour be it said, respected him too much to be offended. If 
the ladies of the princess talked instead of listening, " his rage 
was uncontrollable, and sometimes carried him to the length of 
swearing and calling names, even in the presence of royalty ;" 
whereupon the gentle princess, who loved him much, would say 
to the talkative ones, " Hush ! hush ! Handel is in a passion."* 

Busby* relates a scene of violence which, by its excess, is 

> Lita qfAt Qutau of England qfAt Smut qfB/moerf, Tol. i. [«gfl S38. 

* CIpmmamaratKn, pagt * 24. » Und, page 36. • Concert Saom, vol. i!. 
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even comic : — ^^ Handel^ as is well known^ had such a remark- 
able irritability of nerves that he could not bear to hear the 
tuning of instruments^ and therefore this was always done before 
he arrived at the theatre. A musical wag^ determined to extract 
some mirth from his irascibility of temper^ stole into the or- 
chestra one night when the Prince of Wales was to be present^ 
and untuned all the instruments. As soon as the prince arrived^ 
Handel gave the signal to begin^ con sjpirito, but such was the 
horrible discord^ that the enraged musician started up from his 
seat^ and^ having overturned a double bass which stood in his 
way, he seized a kettle-drum, which he threw with such violence 
at the leader of the band, that he lost his full-bottomed wig in 
the eflFort. Without waiting to replace it, he advanced, bare- 
headed, to the front of the .orchestra, breathing vengeance, but 
so choked with passion that utterance was denied him. In this 
ridiculous attitude he stood, staring and stamping, for some 
moments, amidst the general convulsion of laughter ; nor could 
he be prevailed upon to resume his seat, until the prince went 
in person, and with much difficulty appeased his wrath.^^ 

It is easy to imagine that this heat of the blood must have 
generally broke forth when he was in the exercise of his art. 
The musicians in the orchestra used to prognosticate the state 
of his temper by a sign which shows how extremely impression- 
able he was. ''Handel wore,^^ says Bumey, "an enormous 
white wig, and, when things went well at the oratorio, it had a 
certain nod or vibration, which manifested his pleasure and satis* 
faction. Without it, nice observers were certain that he was out 
of humour." 

Whatever touched his musical sense excited him like the 
Pythoness upon her tripod. At the conductor's desk he used to 
warn the chorus by calling out " chorus /* and the three cotem- 
porary biographers concur in saying that his voice, when he 
uttered that word, was " most formidable." Miss Hawkins, in 
her Anecdotes j^ relates of him a circumstance, ''which the Dean 
of Raphoe (Dr. Allot), who remembers him, lives to tell : that 
Handel, being questioned as to his ideas and feelings when 

1 Page 199. 
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WhoB Iw ms onaporing, Ida eac^emm/twoMiimieim/k 
m pitek Alt 1m wonkt bttnt {nto tears : — " It is said, that s 
ftiflnd ORlHiig iqM» tha gteai mitnaun when in the act of setting 
ttMe padietiQ wnrdi, * He wu demised, and rejected of men/ 
fbimd Urn abKtetelf jwWiii y ."' 

"I kave beud it nhtod," h^ Shield,' " that when Hon. 
dU'« BVTBit med to bring Um hu chocolate in the morning, he 
oftea itood wUlk ifleat antoniilmebt to eee his master's tean 
mudng vHIl tte aik> w he penaed lis divine notes." 

The aiotioB of hie pen, uAsfo as it was, could not keep op 
widi the n^ikG^ cf Ua ooneapdon. His MSS. were -written 
. nith aach impa tu ori ty that thfly are very difficult to read. The 
mediaiucal power at Ae' hand ma bot sufficient for the torrent 
of ideaa whidi {lowed horn thai vdotnlc brain. Mr, V. Novello, 
tin leaned pnUiAer, who seeuwto have ivell studied the MSS. 
at the Fitzfrilliam Mttaeom, seeing a page on which the sand is 
still upon the ink at the top as well as at the bottom of the page^ 
left in the book the following observation : — "Obeerre the speed 
with which Handel wrote. The whole of this page is spotted with 
sand, and consequently mnst have all been wet at the same time." 

Doubtless we must attribute to this mental ardour Handel'a 
singular habit of employing three or four languages at a time, 
in speaking as well as in writing. HewasaTeryimpoIsireman, 
and neither did nor said the same thing twice in the same man- 
ner. He had no habits, and was certainly one of the g r eatest 
improvisers that ever lived. He was improvising, so to speak, 
every moment of his life. He had three or four different atylea 
of handwriting. Sometimes his notes have heads so small and 
tails 80 thin, that they are more like fly-scratches; sometimea 
their heads are as big as bullets, with tails of teirible thicksesa. 
His MSS. are quite linguistic cariosities, for they contain thoa- 
aands of memoranda, of which no two are alike. One day 

< ThlrdTolameof Bnigb, who doei not, boirsvtr, iudicaU hi* ftutliorilf . 
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they are in English^ the next in German^ the day following 
in Italian, and on another day in French ; afterwards, in all 
these languages mingled together, ' as in the last memoran- 
dum to Berenice: — ''Fine dell' opera Berenice, January 18, 
1737, Ausgiifiillen ;" and then — " Oeendiget den January 37, 
1 737." So that ''End of the opera" is in Italian, "To fill in'' and 
"Completed" in German, and the dates in English. In his 
orchestration, the instruments are designated in turn by their 
Italian, French, and English names. Not only do these memo- 
randa offer an image of the confusion of tongues, but even their 
place is changed every day; to the right, to the left, at the top and 
at the bottom of the page, sometimes before the date, and some- 
times after. They seem like a perpetual defiance given to human 
nature, whose general disposition it is to contract fixed habits. 

It is a strange thing that this man, so inflammable, so acces- 
sible to anger, and the transports of inspiration, had neverthe- 
less very moderate tastes. He ate largely, but he seems to 
have had an exceptional and unhealthy appetite to satisfy. The 
following anecdote is to be found in that little chronicle which 
is attributed to every great man's life. One day being obliged 
to dine at a tavern, he ordered enough for three, and being 
impatient at the delay, he asked why they did not serve up. 
"We will do so," said the host, "as soon as the company 
arrives." " Den pring up te tinner prestissimo," replied Handel, 
" I am de gombany." A triple dinner seems a great deal, even 
for a famishing man, and it may be that the fact has been magni- 
fied for the sake of the joke ; but it appears certain that he 
deserves the reproach of having been a gourmand, and too fond 
of good cheer. This is the vulnerable side upon which his 
adversaries always attack him, and upon which none of his 
firiends have attempted to defend him. Yet nobody has accused 
him of gross intemperance. Burney, it is true, relates the fol- 
lowing story :* — " The late Mr. Brown, leader of his Majesty's 
band, used to tell me several stories of Handel's love of good 
cheer, liquid and solid, as well as of his impatience. Of the 
former he gave an instance, which was accidentally discovered 

^ CommemouUian, page 32* 
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at his own house in Brook Street, where Brown, in the oratorio 
season, among other principal performers, was at dinner. 
During the repast, Handel often cried out, ' Oh ! I have de 
taught;' when the company, unwilling that, out of civility to 
them, the public should be robbed of anything so valuable as 
his musical ideas, begged he would retire and write them down; 
with which request, however, he so fireqiiently complied, that, 
at last, one of the most suspicious had the ill-bred curiosity to 
peep through the keyhole into the adjoining room, where he per- 
ceived that 'dese taughts' were only bestowed on a fresh hamper 
of Burgundy, which, as was afterwards discovered, he had re- 
ceived in a present from his ftiend the late Lord Radnor, while 
his company was regaled with more generous and spirited port." 

To this I do not f^tach the slightest credit ; not only because 
it is ignoble, but because it is diametrically opposed to all that 
has been proved as to the liberality of HandePs character; 
because it would be impossible for the master of a house to 
leave the table every minute, under the pretext of an idea ; and 
because it is impossible that a guest should follow his host from 
table in order to spy out his proceedings through all the key- 
holes in the house. Handel was so proud a man, that he never 
could have given way to such a solitary indulgence. What must 
his domestics have thought of him, if they had seen him doing- 
such a dirty trick? The anecdote is, moreover, self-contradictory, 
for we know that bon vivants do not like to drink alone. 

Handel always lived a very retired life, and never married. 
Notwithstanding the love which he bore towards his mother, and 
his extremely charitable disposition, I must confess, not without 
regret, that the sentiments of affection do not appear (as the 
disciples of Gall and Spurzheim would say) to have been very 
strongly developed. Not one woman occupies the smallest place 
in the long career of his life. When he was in Italy, a certain 
lady named Vittoria fell in love with him, and even followed 
him from Florence to Venice. Bumey describes Vittoria as a 
songstress of talent. M. F^tis calls her "the Archduchess 
Vittoria ;" but both agree that she was beautiful, and that she 
filled the part of the prima donna in Boderigo, his first 
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soore.^ Artist or archducliess^ either title was enough to torn 
the head of a young man twenty-four years old; but Handel 
disdained her love. All the English biographers say that he 
was too prudent to accept an attachment which would have been 
the ruin of both. This is a calumny ; for he was never prudent. 
The bold struggles of his life prove that for him. His refusal 
is only explicable on the ground of his indifference. I do not 
urge this in his praise^ but I prefer that defect to the other. 

" When he was young/' s^ys the author of the AnecdoUB of 
Handel,^ 'Hwo of his scholars^ ladies of considerable fortune^ 
were so much enamoured of him that each was desirous of a 
matrimonial alliance. The first is said to have fallen a victim 
to her attachment. Handel would have married her^ but his 
pride was stung by the coarse declaration of her mother^ that she 
never would consent to the marriage of her daughter with a 
fiddler ; and; indignant at the expression^ he declined all further 
intercourse. After the death of the mother^ the father renewed 
the acquaintance^ and informed him that all obstacles were re- 
moved; but he replied that the time was now past ; and the young 
lady fell into a decline^ which soon terminated her existence. 
The second attachment was a lady splendidly related^ whose 
hand he might have obtained by renouncing his profession. 
That condition he resolutely refused^ and laudably declined the 
connection which was to prove a restriction on the great facuU 
ties of his mind.'' 

I do not care much for the second lady^ who must have been a 
foolish woman ; but I cannot forgive Handel for deserting his 
former love. Nothing in the world can recompense the loss of 
a true love : — 

'< Qn'an ami v6riuble eit one douce choM ! 
n cherche to* besoiiiB an fond de voire coDur, 
n voos 6pargne la padeur 
De les loi dtfcouYiir voat-mdmei 
Ua lODge, an rien tont lui fait penr, 
Qaand il B*agtt de ce qn*!! aime." 

Zef Dtux Ami$ (La Fontaine). 

> At that period, and eren later, it wai not uncommon to find princea and 
princeatea tinging in the pieces which were produced at their conrti . 

3 Page 28. 
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But he had reallj no other passion than that for music. Dnr« 
ing the earlier part of his residence in London^ he often went to 
St. Paul's when the afternoon service was finished. There^ sur* 
rounded by some of his admirers^ he delighted them by playing 
on the organ at that cathedral, which he preferred to all others* 
Night came^ and then they retired to a neighbouring tarem^ the 
Queen's Arms^ where there was a harpsichord, which he would 
play whilst he smoked his pipe and drank his beer/ These were 
all his pleasures. Gradually, as l)e became more absorbed in his 
compositions and by the cares of managership, he broke off all 
relations with society; he reftised every invitation, and only 
associated with three intimate friends — '^a painter named Qoupy;' 
one Hunter, a scarlet-dyer, who pretended a taste for music;' 
and his pupil and secretary, John Christopher Smith.'' He had 
others in the city, but he seemed to think that the honour of 
his acquaintance was a sufficient reward for the kindness they 
expressed for him. 

Hawkins says, that '^ no impertinent visits, and few engage- 
ments to parties of pleasure, were suffered to interrupt the course 
of his studies. His invention ever teeming with new ideas, and 
his impatience to be delivered of them, kept him closely em- 
ployed." He seldom left his house, except to go to the theatre 
or to some picture auction. He was a connoisseur of pictures, and 
possessed some valuable ones. His sole amusement was to go 
and see exhibitions of them. Alas ! his blindness deprived him 
of that pleasure a long time before his death. 

Musical genius is certainly much more fertile than literary 
genius.^ The very least composers have produced a great deal, and 

* Hawkins. 

« It would be curioni to know whether there were two painters named Gonpj-, 
and whether this one was the caricaturist ; for Handel was not the sort of man to be 
reconciled to one who had so oatrageoasly ridiculed him. 

3 Hawkins, in relating these peculiarities, says that Hunter, ^ at a great expenac, 
had copies made for him of all the music of Handel that he could procure.*' 

* Porpora wrote fifty operas. Burney quotes Sacchini as an authority, that Pic« 
cini wrote more than three hundred, of which thirteen were composed in seven 
months, but I do not accept the responsibility of this assertion. Sacchini himself 
was the author of sixty-eight operas, serious and comic. Ha«se wrote so much that 
he bad forgotten which were his own compositions. Kaiser produced one hundred 
and sixteen theatrical pieces, besides oratorios and a great quantity of sacrvd moaic. 
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all the great ones have been exceedingly fruitfdl. Handel was 
prodigiously so. His works number altogether one hundred and 
twenty-two^ the greater part of them being of large proportion ; 
and even when we know that he never rested for an hour^ and 
that he devoted himself exclusively to his art» we ask how it was 
that a single man could supply the material labour which they 
required. His thirty-nine operas are in three acts; his twenty- 
one oratorios are not more astonishing for their extent than for 
their excellence. One feels amazed at that mountain of noble 
things piled up by a single hand^ and especially when we remem- 
ber that he was not^ like Bach (his worthy emulator)^ a sort of 
Benedictine monk^ working in the peaceful seclusion of a cell^ 
without any difficulties to contend against. On the contrary^ 
circumstances, his activity of mind, and his impetuous character 
drove him into the current of the world and its affairs. 

What this man was able to do astounds the imagination. 
Take, for example, what he accomplished during the year 1734, 
when he was director of the Italian Opera: — On the 26th of 
January, Ariadne, an opera in three acts; on the 13th of March, 
Pamasso in Festa, taken from Athalia, but containing fifteen 
original pieces ; on the 18th of May, a revival of Pastor Fido, 
entirely recast, Terpsichore, a ballet, intermixed with songs; 
the formation of a new company of singers, and the organization 
of a new theatre ; the composition of Ariodante, an opera in 
three acts, finished on the 24th of October; the opening of a 
new theatre on the 18th of December; the performance of 
Orestes, a pasticcio ; finally, in the midst of all this, the publi- 
cation of the six famous concertos for thirteen instruments, 
called the Hautbois Concertos, 

In 1 736 his labours were still more extraordinary ! — Alex* 
ander^s Feast, commenced on the 1st of January and finished on 
the 17th; Grand Concerto for nine instruments, on the 25th of 

The list of Paesiello's works does not occupy less than four colamos of Cboron and 
Fay die's Dietionaij o/3f%tM<m$. The catalogne of Mozart's works fills ten ootaro 
pages of small print in the Zifi qfMotart, bjr Edward Holmat. A Neapolitan 
assured the biographer Quantz, that he possessed four hundred pieces of Scarlatti's 
compositions. The catalogue of Haydn's works includes eight hundred pieces, and 
(an unheard-of thing) among them are a hundred and eighteen symphonies. 
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ilHUqr; Jfolatf^ an opera in tliree acts, commenced on the 
Mflf Aiml wd fimslied on the 22Qd ; Wedding Anthem, with 
|Im#bh* and foil Orchestra, performed on the 27th of April , - 
JBhM% an (fcn m three acta, commenced on the 14th of August 
Wti ^■"■'^ on the 7th of September; Armenais, an opera in 
ttlta aota, oanUMDced on the 1 5tb of September and finished on 
dija ftrd tt Ootoboi i " Cecilia volgi," a grand cantata, with 
ftiee mcttttiTai, tio-ce airs, and a duet, on the 22nd of NoTcm< 
^•rj/'Soidddelo," a small cantata, on the 32nd of Norem- 
bir; tnd^&aaHy, Berenice, an opera in three acts, commenced 
tKlbelStli of December and finished ou the 18th of the fot- 
iMring JumiiEy. 

AnodiflK utmiiaiiing proof of this abundant vigour was tbat 
Wtaek be gave towards the end of 1737, on his return from the 
iratan ctf jUxJa-Cluipelle, whilst still convalescent from a para- 
tjrtie attack :-rOoiiiniencement of Faramondo on the 15th of 
November; end v£ tlie first act on the 28th of ditto; eud 
t£ the Ncond act on the 4th of December; commencement 4 
of Faneral Anthem on the 7th of December ; end of the same 
on the 12th of ditto ; rehearsal and performance of the same 
on the 17th of ditto; end of the third act of FaramonJo on 
the 24th of ditto ; commencement of Xerxes on the 26th of 
ditto. The accuracy of these facts is based apon incontrover- 
tible proofe.' 

During ten years, from 1741 to 1751, and when he was from 
fifty-six to sixty-six years of age, and in the midst of the troubles 
attendant upon two failures, Handel wrote thirteen oratorios, 
besides Semele, Choice of Hercules, Dettitigcn Te Devvi, Det- 
tingen Anthem, several chamber duets, and a great deal of in- 
Btmmental music; without mentioning his journey to Ireland, 
which occupied nine months, or the time consumed in monnting 
and producing each work, every performance of which he con- 
ducted in person. When we remember what an oratorio is, that 
Epic of Music, can we fail to be astonished at the spectacle of 
an old man who sometimes wrote one, and sometimes two such 
works in each year? It was Apollo in the body of Hercules. 
■ ' S«e « CaUlogas," noder ths tilU of tha Kbove-namad irorks. 
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He composed one after another^ almost without breaking the 
chain of continuity; The Messiah in twenty-three days^ and 
Samson in thirty or thirty-five ! The history of the productions 
of the human mind does not contain a similar example. No one 
ever composed difficult things with such facility. 

It is another extraordinary circumstance that The Messiah 
was completed on the 12th of September^ and Samson taken 
in hand on the 21st. The end of Faramondo is dated on the 
24th of December^ and the first line of Xerxes was written on 
the 26th. Saul was finished on the 27th of September, and 
Israel commenced on the 1st of October. The correspondence 
between the author of the words for Belshazzar and Handel ^ 
proves that he did not always know the whole of a poem when 
he began to set it to music. He was gifted with such astonish- 
ing powers of conception^ that he had no need to collect his ideas 
beforehand, or to form a plan. He had the faculty of penetrat- 
ing himself instantaneously with the most opposite passions and 
sentiments. He did not so much compose as improvise his 
works. And, nevertheless, they are complete, as strong as oaks, 
and as solid as rocks ; they have no signs of haste. They are 
massive gold. 

Genius acts in many ways. Gluck, who, if he had written 
instrumental music, would have been something of HandePs 
stature, found it necessary to collect his ideas before production. 
His score was finished before he had put the first line upon paper. 
With the one, thought annihilated space like a race-horse ; with 
the other, it was distilled slowly, like an essence in an alembic. 
The one produced without difficulty ; music welled forth from 
his brain like water from an abundant spring : the other brought 
forth as our mothers do, in grief and pain. " Gluck has often 
told me,'' relates Mr. CJorenses,* " that he began by going men- 
tally over each of his acts ; afterwards he went over the entire 
piece; that he always composed imagining himself in the 
centre of the pit ; and that his piece thus combined and his 
airs characterized, he regarded the work as finished, although he 

1 See page 22a 

- Article ^ Oluck/' in Cboron's JHcttomaire dei Muticwfu, 

C C 
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I lud written nothing ; but that this preparation nsnallj'ooaE aim 
I an eutiro year, anil most frequently a grave illness. ' This,' said 
he, ' IB what a great number of persons call maklnp caiizonets.'" 
Handel was a worker not less indefatigable than his genius 
was inexhaustible. He never abused his supernatural faculties. 
His MSS., which were so impetuously written, bear the marks 
I •£ incessant revision. As an example of this constant perfecting 
I process, may be cited the air " How beautiful," in The Met«iah, 
which was rewritten four times. In many of the scores, and 
especially in Radamitto, corrections made on little pieces of 
paper may be found pasted over the passages which bad been 
effaced. In Esther there is a recitative, four linea long, which 
is corrected in this manner ; and then the corrected version not 
having satisfied the composer, he has made a third. Thp last 
version is now attached to the original MS. : the first is in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, So much patience in such an impatient 
man, so much trouble taken with four lines of recitative by 
■ the man who produced Israel jh Egypt in twenty-four day*, 
speak Tohimes for the laborioua industry with which he tMlect. 
When he died, scarcely any of his works were as he had wfiUc B 
them ; all have sustained some change, some transformstiwi. 
He returned to them constantly with the activity of on inex- 
banatible fecundity. And yet no man was ever lew unoor- 
tain than he as to the road which he intended to follow ; &e 
one had a more decided will or a more d^nite end; no on* 
knew more precisely whither he was going, what he wished to do, 
and what he did. But in addition to his great love for improve* 
ment, having been his own manager for half a century, and hang 
consequently obliged to accommodate himself to one circumstance 
or another, one new singer or another, conducting the score every 
evening, struggling every day against poweriol enemies, and 
against the musical ignorance of his age, be was compelled to 
multiply himself, to employ all sorts of means to attract attention, 
and satisfy that blind and insatiable passion for novelty wluch 
was then even more morbid than it is at the present day.' 

1 A conpUCfl edition of Haadel'i irorki if, ia tLia unie, very difficult, and will 
reqaire more cara tbtn tlia votIu of sdj othar man. Th*j awarin with rafiatioiw 
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In spite of his ardent disposition^ he never worked capri- 
ciously. His was a well-directed fire. His compositions followed 
each other with monastic regularity. With the exception of 
Hymen, which was written between the first and second acts of 
Savly I do not recollect that he wrote more than one at a 
time. 

Orandeur is the distinctive characteristic which dominates 
over all the compositions of Handel. Even in the exquisite 
gracefulness of Acis and Oalatea there is a latent vigour^ a 
certain solemnity of style^ which elevates whilst it chains the 
mind. Every one is struck with this. So true is it^ that 
critics^ biographers, friends, and enemies all concur in speaking 
of him as a " colossus/' a *' giant/' a ''man mountain.'' His 
atmosphere is the Immensity resplendent with the sun. like 
Comeille, he lived in the sublime. Thus, of all musicians, no 
one has better realized the dreams of those heavenly songs which 
glorify the Majesty of Jehovah. No one before him, and no 
one after him, has ever composed choruses comparable to his, 
or has known how to employ and combine with an equal power 
the different forces of the human voice. When you have 
heard an oratorio ten or twelve times, when the first transports 
of admiration have passed away, when you can more calmly appre- 
ciate your emotions, and taste them all the better for being in 
full possession of yourself, these choruses develop themselves 
before you like a drama filled with interest ; you see each group 
of the different registers advancing successively, as bravely as 
a battalion marching to the assault, halt, unfold their strength, 
and at length display their united power in a majestic and 
wonderful ^7iafe. The transitions are so ably managed, and the 
effects are of such incredible perfection, that you seem to hear 
ten thousand voices, whose harmonious clamour is loud enough 
to reach the skies. In this sense, the *' Hallelujah" of The Me$- 
siah is an explosion of incommensurable beauty. 

Where have the Pindaric Odes expressed the idea of triumph 

and additions, the result* of his actiye life ; and these must of course he giTcn, 
hecanso eyerything hy him is good, and they are useful as illustrating the history 
of his genius. 




man ImOktitljr aitd man «iflin>i«rtiflri^ Am O* < 
tKnfiM JUaaoAoftMM, "Bm Oe.oonqaemg hero ao Ma iff* :Sta 
butOe-orj in Gu, mme oniario, " Sound m. limm/* tm jMt 
■ndi a&oOer ipwlc of nmnoil dectrio^ «• oar JfivwdMiib 
irhich bM mademymdi hrsre, wd ii tktuawaBUkmA to ImnNb 
taliie tlie name of Boaget de I'lile. jUd AtmIm J^^gptf/ b 
ttm Ml ope poem to ntrpH* Uui? WiA lArt liimftliiii 
inxie^, -mOi iriut ftcroar a the intradnotaiT' olwCBa ttf^lfai 
HcAnowi flUed, in iriiioli duydeKribe the wflhrhiy aTttaftF 
haid Mnitndi^ and mplofe tte nioooBr of the Iioeil IVitt 
lAst tnitlifiiltteM no dw ocmralnana vl utnre jHiutad m.4B 
rtotmof Tuflrtniwwl With vhat tcRifle reality ■ Ae tfriak 
dadmeii «;sead over tiie earth I What heartjendiBf buiaiUi 
tiona 'f^ien the flntbam of the I^^itiana are abdn I^AsImA 
(tf God I What a oqnMat hetwecn Ute silent mwok eC #M 
enftanchiaed laraelitei at the botttmi of flie mizaonlaw iray^ m^ 
the crowding of the mter* togeUter to let tiien paaa. Wka^ 
cannot de^et tluwe mperhnman effects of moiioal art. .WlMl 
you enjoy these, yoa wish to have around yon thoHe irhom yov 
love, in order that they may partake of your delight. 

The vorks of hamanity proceed &om each other. Strictly 
■peaking, no man is a creator. But among men of intellect thesre 
are certainly some who are more inventive, or rather who discover 
more than others. Handel is one of these. Whatever the kind of 
compoaition he makes it his own, and his only. He changes or 
increases it so as to make qnite a new thing. This is what is 
called creating. His oratorios are cast in a deeper mould than any 
one else has ever imagined. They resemble nothing else that has 
ever been heard before. As a composer of Italian operas, he had 
opened for himself a new way even in Italy. As a writer (tf 
sacred music, likewise, he listened to nothing but his own genius, 
and disdained to follow the traces of Oombert, of Falestrina, and 
of Allegri ; nor yet of the English composers who had preceded 
him, Byrde, Gibbons, and Fnrcell. His Anthems preserve a 
very high religioua sentiment, but they have an ardour and a 
lyrical beauty previously unknown tn that species of composition. 
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His predecessors give us the idea of monks^ filled with a grave 
faith and animated by an ethei^eal fervour, adoring Grod in the 
depths of their cloisters with a touching unction ; but he sets 
before us active and energetic men, singing enthusiastically 
under the canopy of heaven the glories of the Omnipotent. 

The author of The Messiah is an epic poet above all ; but he 
exhibits no less superiority in treating subjects with which the 
fire, the nobility, and the majesty of that style would not so well 
accord. He has even succeeded in matters for which one would 
suppose him to be the least fitted. His overtures all uniformly 
terminate with a coda in minuet, according to the custom of his 
time. Many of these minuets are delicious, especially in Tamers 
lane.^ That in Ariadne was so much in request, that every 
fiddler in town and country scraped it about;' it was set to 
words which were sung in the streets as well as in the drawing* 
room, and nothing but it was heard for six months. The 
gavot in the overture of Otho must have been not less popular, 
for it was played from one end to the other of the three 
kingdoms, upon every kind of instrument ; as Bumey says, '' from 
the organ to the salt-box.^'' 

But we are indebted to this multifarious genius for something 
more than minuets to be sung in the streets. His operas (judg* 
ing by what I have heard of them upon the piano) prove that, if 
he had not written oratorios which have absorbed imiversal ad-> 
miration, his renown as a composer of theatrical music would have 
been as great as that of the celebrated Italian masters. They 
have composed nothing more dramatically fine than ^'Tutta 
raccolta,'* in Scipio, and " Tr4 sospetti,'' in Bodelinda. The duet 
in Rinaldo, " Al trionfo del nostro furor," will bear a compari- 
son with ^'Esprit de haine et de rage,'' in Gluck's Armide; 
and it could not sustain a more formidable one. He also pro- 
duced delicious melodies, elegant as those of Cimarosa; lively 

* Bnmey. • Bumey. 

3 The taU'box, which clowns and jngglen oBed as an instrament, wai a common 
Balt-boxy iofide of which the aur was heaten with a little itick. It was alio 
n»ed in rough muaic. I haye an old engraving of 1742, ridiculing a procettion of 
Freemasons, in which this culinary instrament may he seen thus employed. It 
also figures in Hogarth's caricature against The Be^at'i Optra. 
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•f Qtttry; gentle and holy as those of 
hiiajpauga," in Hinaldo; "Ycrdi pniti, 
'm. Radamiato ; and " Piangero," in 
of in6nite simplicity of expreesioD, 
draws tears from your eyes ; tbcr 
^yial thepe rf Bdioiof Awogn, the pni-ity of form, and the delicaey 
■f thaeHdabilfli of Btradalk and Palestrina; they are conso- 
Ifbod, and affeetionate iu the human 
h» has known how to be as graceful 
t» H^rdii (Utat ia to aa7> to be the perfection of grace) when lie 
«lota t^aonga far da i^apha in Acis and Gala/ea, The 
jietoaa «f Wattaaa aie not more lovely than that pastoral, 
wbaet m a gam of fttAoBm and prettiness. 

And dda briaga toe to another of Handel's quahties, that of 
of words. He reflected always lu 
of pv-ing hJniBelf up passively to the 
lie aalqagatcd and governed it. Hia note» 
aeon to be the ec^ of the words. What an immense and 
nunirDM grief ia there iu " He was despised " iu The Messiah .' 
What heart-rending desolation 1 No one can listen to it withoat 
sympathy. All who have suffered themaelvea will admit that it is 
impossible to descend deeper into the depths of goitow. Thus 
Handel's music reveals to us, as far as can be, the very Bigmfica- 
tion of that which it interprets. One may say that it articulates, 
BO exactly is it fitted to the poem, as a well-made coat to tlie 
body of its wearer. It portrays the thought. The oratorio oJ 
SamBon, above all, is in this respect almost as remarkable as Don 
Giovanni, the masterpiece of the lyric stage. Each personage 
in it has its peculiar character so distinctly designed as to be 
intelligible even without the words. There has appeared in 
Germany a school which pretends to emancipate mosic, and 
to reform the art of Bach, of Handel, of Mozart, of Beethoven, 
of Cimarosa, of Weber, and of Rossini, and to put in its place 
I know not what. Even this school admires in Handel the per- 
feet appropriatioa of his note. One of the reformers passes for 
the author of an article on UAUegro ed il Peneeroso, in which it is 
said : — " If music is to be restored to that state of purity and 
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depth ; when the standard of its worth is sought for in the phy- 
sical truth of its expression ; when the words and their signifi- 
cation are the touchstone of the composition ; when the melody 
of speech shall be the stipulated foundation of the melody sung^ 
there will not be for us northmen^ for us Grermans^ in the entire 
collection of musical treasures^ any works that should be so 
highly valued and exclusively brought forward, as classical 
specimens of the study of art, inspired with fresh youth in the 
spirit just mentioned, as the works of Handel/'^ I will quote 
also the judgment of a French amateur upon the subject :-^ 
'^ With the greater number of composers one does meet with 
features intended to adorn the song, and which may be sup* 
pressed at need; but with Handel the distinctive feature is 
inherent to the song, and is almost always the most conspicuous 
and energetic part of it. It is there that the composer gives the 
finishing touch of his pencil, and completes the picture, which 
words alone could never have painted. I shall quote, as an 
example, the two airs of Satan, in the Resurrection. Could 
audacity, rage, and rebellion be better expressed ? Sometimes 
the character of the personages is revealed by the accompani- 
ment, as in Giulio Cesare. Achilla, a kind of military execu- 
tioner, who is a favourite of Ptolemy, and who has brought the 
head of Pompey to his master, makes a declaration of love to 
Cornelia. His song is gross, doubtless, but it only expresses 
that which he wishes to say. It is the accompaniment which 
shows what is love in a base and cruel soul. One trembles 
every moment, lest a word or a gesture of Cornelia should cost 
her life.^'^ 

The works of Handel are in fact full of truth and of local 
colour. To the people of the Lord in their prayers, to pagans in 
their orgies, to shepherds, to pontiffs, to warriors, to the aflOicted 
and to the happy, to mortals and to supernatural beings, he knows 
how to render their own peculiar language. He has invented 
voices for the angels, as Weber did for demons ; he has dis- 
covered the true accents of a monster like Polyphemus, as 

1 Mutical World, 10th March, 1855. 

^ Preface to the Ooikcium det Chants CUmiqua* PorU i Bichaolt* 
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Ifamt did .fbr m itatae. Gifted wiUt such qualities^ he i 
mniyesatU in moititini; nafe-knthn Gluck himself, he knoval 
tew to impnM Vfoa HuDt Uk the ume time a singular BtrengA T 
and jnefateH of expnauBir— e pcnebstiBg liid m^iland *rt^ 
•mbSnA artUfli the mind m veil ■■ the ma. Vhat m 0M« 
£lmmv, "Ahna dd* gna Pooiwo,'' 
dekthin ZbHWrteM^ m^ be qootad u exuqtae of Ika x 
■^ of dedMMtjon. forpon, nho wm milebHia to l^i 
iWatetiTO fiR • pert oC hu reputation, could not help prusin^ | 
dwee of Headd enn in tlw midst of the outcrv against him in , 
1784. Shield nporte that once having congratulated Haydn | 
onthebeintf of theredtatiTes in his oratorio XlrHornodi Tobia, 
Ihe latter rallied immedtetely, "Ah! 'Deeper and deeper,' i 
JephtJta, ie fbr bejoid Aat." Shield subsequently adds:'— 
** While I me eataiaing this wonderful production for extracte, i 
an impieiHTO nnger hed the goodness to rehearse it, during J 
irhidi laf aund beeune m agitated by a, auecessioD of varioas I 
emotaons, thetl detdnoined to lay the whole of this climax and I 
anti-climax of musical expression before the eye of the reader, 
to prove that the highest pruse of it will never amoout to an 
hyperbole." I quite agree with Shield in this. 

Another very admirable qnality in Handel is his perfect 
clearness. He never exhibits the slightest inclination for tricks 
of art; and in his most snpematural conceptions he remains 
constantly natural. To all the qualities of strength he united the 
most exquisite delicacy, and always manifested the most supreme 
good taste. In this, again, the enchanting Mozart is the onljr 
one who can be compared with him. He transports and exalts 
yoa, but without surprising you. £ven in the most remote 
regions of the empyrean to which be conducts you, the mind 
never loses its self-possession. He does not embanass yon 
by oddities : he vibrates every fibre in your being, and that 
without disturbing your equanimity. He has nothing of that 
school of dreamers which the admirable Beethoven and Weber 
have so ennobled. The great Beethoven has been sometimes 
strange j but he, never. His music is sublimated reason j and it 
1 Rmdimeita 0/ lifimiffh Bom, qnoM hj Ccom«. 
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may even be called reasonable music, if the word be used in that 
true and noble signification which it bore ere dry and narrow 
souls had rendered it a word of as much ill omen in the arts as 
it is in politics, merely to hide their own mortal coldness and 
implacable selfishness. 

In Handel, both the form and the thought are pure and 
simple, tree from all alloy. There is scarcely any need of 
musical education to comprehend it ; it would charm the heart 
of a savage who had never heard a note of music before in 
his life. His style is exquisite because it is beautiful and true. 
Father Andr6 (paraphrasing St. Augustine) says, '^ Beauty is 
the splendour of truth ;" and no one has illustrated that proposi- 
tion better than Handel. 

In him we find all the marks whereby to recognize the cul« 
minating powers of his art ; he has been universal. Certain 
composers excel in the theatre, others in the church; this one in 
the fugue or the quatuor, that one in the chamber duet or the 
cantata ; but Handel has treated all styles, and has excelled in all, 
whether the subject be gay or serious, light or solemn, profane 
or sacred. He would be the Shakspere of music if he were 
not the Michael Angelo. Like Bach, Mozart, Haydn, and 
Beethoven, he composed instrumental music, which is as beau- 
tiful as his vocal music. The Suites de Pieces pour le Clavecin 
and the Organ Concertos would be alone sufficient to place his 
name in the first rank. To appreciate the value of the Suites de 
PiSces, it is only necessary to quote the few words by M, 
F^tis : — '^ These compositions are of the most beautiful style, 
and can be compared only with the pieces of the same sort com- 
posed by Bach.'' This comparison with Bach is, in the mouth 
of F6tis, an enormous compliment. Hawkins had already 
said :* — ''Without the hazard of contradiction, or the necessity 
of an exception, it may be asserted of these compositions that 
they are the most masterly productions of the kind that we 
know in the world.'' Bumey, speaking of the Organ Concertos, 
says :' — " Public players on keyed instruments, as well as private, 
totally subsisted on these ooncertos^for nearly thirty years." 

> Page 914. > Page 429. 
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The overtures of Handd are extremely sHort, J 
ttie costtim ; tlicy have none of those symphonic dimeusiont 
which are nnw giroi to that style of compOBition. " The most 
elaborate of ihetn never cost him (aa Uawkins affirms') more 
than a morning's labour." Iscvertheleas, some of them include 
marvelloTis fugues. The celebrated critic Marpurg, in his i^i- 
trt$ ear la Masique, declares that he could never listen without 
emotioD to that ons in the second overture to Admft«8,^ Tba 
celebrity which the Hautboy Coticertoa enjoyed during the laat 
century makes one regret that Handel lived in a time vhen 
concerted music had not taken its full derclopment. 

Men who have been thus admirable in all the branches of 
art are rare. It is to be remarked that men like Gluck, Cima- 
iv3sa, Mchul, and Rossini have not dared to write for instru- 
ments ; they lack this gem in their glorious diadems. There, 
in fact, is the rock upon which all those geniuses, upon whom 
Nature has not lavished all her gifts, make shipwreck. Judges 
say that Leo, Porpora, Hasse, and Piccini are quite beneath them- 
selves in their iustrumental music. They inhabit Olympus, but 
they are only demi-goda. 

In that musical Olympua the most divine HMstera have ginsa 
to Handel the place of Jupiter Tonans. "He is the father of us 
all," exclaimed the patriarchal Haydn.' "Handel," said the 
dramatic Mosart, " knows better than any one of as all what is 
capable of producing a great effect ; when he chooses he can 
strike like a thunderbolt."* The lyrical Beethoven called him 
" the monarch of the mtisical kingdom. He was the g reat ert 
composer that ever lived," sud he to Mr. Moscheles.' " I would 

■ Page 014. 

* QaaE«d bjr Bonuy. Admetii*,8e^i», Satd, tai Salome* bftveiexodptiOBaUj, tiro 
orerturM, one for the fint act aod anotbei for the lecoad. Amadit haa reallj two 
OTetlarai Tor the firat act. 

■ Vk dt Hagdn, hj Stendahl. 

* Holmea'i Li/i o/Motert, page 306. Kwart wai inch an admirer or Handel 
that be ampllSed, in 1789, the orchettration of Tiie MeitiaA, of Adt and Gatalta, of 
Altxmtdar'i Feait, and of the (Me on £t. OteOia'i Day. Ai vai the cuMom in thsae 
dafi, Hundel be* nnfortnaately left in bii oratorioa (he organ parti oj lilitMi, giring 
only an indication of the bau. Hoiart alio Stled np loDie gap* la the worki which 
have bean named. 

* Lift e/BMthovn, b; Uoeohelee, vol. i., page S02. 
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uncover my head, and kneel before his tomb/' Beethoven was 
on the point of deaths when one of his firiends^ sent him^ as a 
present, forty volumes by Handel. He ordered that they should 
be brought into his chamber, gazed upon them with a reani- 
mated eye, and then pointing to them with his finger, he pro- 
nounced these words, '^ There, is the truth/'^ 

What a magnificent subject for a picture. David did not 
select a more inspiring one in the '^ Death of Socrates,^' to which 
he has given a second immortality. Is it not grand to see these 
noble geniuses standing before each other upon the threshold of 
eternity? Is it not beautiful to see the author of the English 
oratorios arising, as it were, from the tomb to present his works 
to the author of the Symphony in D, who greeted him with a 
sublime death? 

Handel was not less excellent as a performer than as a com<» 
poser. He played to perfection on the harpsichord, and above 
all upon the organ, his favourite instrument. As an improviser, 
there was only Sebastian Bach who could be compared with 

^ This friend was Mr. Stumpff, a liarpmaker in London. Mr. Lonsdale, the 
musical publisher in Bond Street, perfectly recollects having sold him a copy of 
Arnold's edition of Handel's works. Mr. Martin, Mr. Stumpff 's successor, has dis- 
covered in the MS. journal of his predece&sor the following memorandum, which ho 
has kindly communicated to me through Mr. Robert Lonsdale: — 

" London, August 24th, 1826. 

'* My nephew Henry Stumpff lefl to return to his father, and went by a Ham- 
burgh vessel called the Thetiii, Captain J. Rutherford. He took two packing-cases : 
one containing his tools and wearing apparel, and the other the works of Handel, in 
forty volumes, directed to the greatest living composer, Luis von Beethoven, as a 
present sent to him, and directed to him at Wien, to the care of Mr. Stincher, piano* 
fortemaker there. Henry will find a conveyance from his home to Wien, and pay 
aU expenses. 

'* In the score called The Mettiak, I have written the following words:— 

*** Herr Luis von Beethoven is begged most kindly to accept this well-known and 
complete edition of Handel's works, in forty volumes, in sign of the great esteem 
and profound veneration of P. A. Stumpff.' 

**ln London. The above collection cost £45,'* 

These facts give authenticity to the anecdote related by the Harmonicon. 
Beethoven fell ill in December, 1826, and died on the 27th of March, 1827. It is an 
unheard-of thing that the collection of Handel's works which Beethoven lefl did not 
find a purchaser at Vienna. It was offered for sale shortly afterwards to Mr. Lons- 
dale by Mr. Diabelli, a musical publisher at Yiexina I 

' ITarmonicon, January, 1828-9. 
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Ids tooi^ k^ the rttmtkpof luahetKen nraks oBly to Abm 

^Hifiiiywtiiwg •omidi to irldidi it gme uttannoe.*' 

Hnidel eunued the nme powor owr hii hawc f ftoa>M» 
infiuu^. At tkmo. jtan at age he threv all Bedin into ik 
Mata^) attwen^, TTimlinrg flrrliiTil liii Tnlimtirini nf fagf 
wl ooantvpoiiit to he st^wotiortothoaBafKahiUHiof. Laqii% 
lAo had been ngacded aa a prodigjr.* Feattng and Dr. Aai%' 
who mm proMot in 17S8 at the oeRCBMB^ of the QzfDiid VaAfiB 
Act, when he plqred a Toluntaiy t^on the. oigaig tcdd BwOMfr 
Ihal "iiiiiniiii lliiiiiiiiiliiii. mil aiij laiimUniif Ihiiii iiimiiahilanii^, 
had erear befbra heard moh ettempnn or amui pnmsditBtod 
jdaying m tiiat or anj other inateninent." Hii 
enoybo^ with amaaement team die tckj fimt 
reUtea the following fact : — " One Sunday, having attended di- 
vine worship at a country church, Handel asked the oi^anist to 
permit him to play the people out, to which he readily consented. 
Handel accordingly sat down to the organ, and began to play 
in such a masterly manner as instantly to attract the attention 
of the whole congregation, who, instead of vacating their seata 
as usual, remained for a considerable space of time fixed in silent 
admiration. The organist began to be impatient (perhf^ hie 
wife was waiting dinner), and at length addressed the great per- 
former, telling him he was convinced that he could not play the 
people out, and advised him to relinquish the attempt, for while 
he played they would never quit the church." 

In like manner, when he was at Venice he enjoyed a curious 
triumph. Arriving in the middle of the carnival, he was con- 
ducted that very evening to a masked fSte, at which he played 
upon the harpischord, with his mask upon bis face ; on hearing 
which, Domenico Scarlatti, who happened to be present, cried 
out, '"Tis the Devil, or the Saxon of whom every one is talking." 
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Scarlatti was the first player upon the harpsichord in Italy. 
What took place at Borne between Handel and Corelli still 
more forcibly proves that our composer was stronger upon the 
violin than the greatest virtuoso of his time. Mainwaring re* 
lates^ that Arcangelo Corelli had great difficulty in playing cer- 
tain very bold passages in Handel's overtures^ and that the 
latter^ who was unfortunately very violent^ once snatched the 
violin out of his hand and played it himself as it ought to be. 

Every musical faculty was carried in him to the highest 
point. He had an inexhaustible memory. Bumey heard him^ 
whilst giving lessons to Mrs. Cibber^ play a jig from the over- 
ture of Siroe, which he had composed twenty years before. It 
has been seen that the blindness with which he was attacked in 
1753 did not prevent him from playing an organ concerto at 
every performance up to the termination of his career, and he did 
not always improvise. He sang also marvellously well. " At a 
concert, at the house of Lady Bich, he wap once prevailed with 
to sing a slow song, which he did in such a manner, that FarineUi, 
who was present, could not be persuaded to sing after him.''' 

But let me remind the young, that however prodigious may 
be the gifts accorded by Nature to her elect, they can only be 
developed and brought to their extreme perfection by labour and 
study. Michael Angelo was sometimes a week without taking off 
his clothes. Like him, and like all the other kings of art, Han- 
del was very industrious. He worked immensely and constantly. 
Hawkins says that ''he had a favourite Bucker harpsichord, 
every key of which, by incessant practice, was hollowed like the 
bowl of a spoon.'" He was not only one of the most gifted of 
musicians, but also one of the most learned. All competent 
critics admit that his fugues prove that his knowledge was 
consummate. 

It is a singular circumstance in his life that his genius gave 
him an indirect part in almost all the events of his century. His 
music was required to celebrate successively the birthday of 
Queen Anne, the marriage of the Prince of Wales (George the 

> Page 67. ^ Hawkins, page 913. » Idem, page 912 
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Third's father)^ that of the Princess Royal to the Prinoe of 
Orange, the coronation of Greorge the Second^ the burial of 
Queen Caroline, (all great events in those days), the Peace of 
Utrecht and that of Aix-la-Chapelle, and the victories of 
Culloden and Dettingen. To this day there is no great public 
funeral at which the Dead March in Said is not used for the 
purpose of impressing the mind with the solemnity of the 
occasion. 

One may be disposed to say that Handel himself was a great 
conqueror. Thanks to his indefatigable perseyerance, to his 
moral courage, to his indomitable will, and to his masterpieces, 
he succeeded, before he died, in dissipating the cabals which had 
been formed against him, in crushing folly, and in conquering uni« 
yersal admiration. The public was enlightened by the torch which 
he held constantly in his hand ; the impression which he left be- 
hind is profound and Hying. It is ineffaceable. There is no other 
similar example, in the history of art, of the influence which one 
man can exercise over an entire people. All the music of this 
country is Handelian, and if the English love, seek after, and 
cultivate, more than anv other nation. Bach, Mozart, Havdn, 
and Beethoven, they are indebted to the author of The Messiah 
for it. No man in any country has dominated more generally 
over men's minds in his sphere of action, no composer ever 
enjoyed in his native land a more unlimited popularity. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that George Fridcric Handel 
has done honour to music, at least as much bv the nobility of 
his character as by the sublimity of his genius. He was 
one of the too few artists who uphold the dignity of art to the 
highest possible standard. lie was the incarnation of honesty ; 
the unswerving rigidity of his conduct captivates even those who 
do not take him for a model. His character reminds me of 
our Bernard Palissy. Both were artists in all the grandeur 
of the word; both worked ceaselessly for improvement with- 
out ever feeling weary ; both w^rc virtuous, pure, the slaves of 
duty, proud, and intrepid; the most terrible adversities could 
not compel them to pass through the fire to Moloch; their 
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love of good was as unconquerable as their will ; they were no 
mere puppets of the world; and they died at their posts^ work- 
ing to the supreme hour of their lives^ leaving behind them a 
luminous track of splendid things and noble examples. These 
are heroes indeed. These are the statues for our Pantheon ; 
statues moulded in bronze by the hand of the Great Artisan 
himself^ for the eternal delight and instruction of humanity. 
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THE HABMONIOUS BLACKSMITH. 

'^ This is the piece which has been published separately a thousand 
times under the title of Tbe Harmonious Blacksmith/' — See 
page 65. 

Whilst this book was passing througli the press^ Mr. Robert 
Lonsdale has brought under my notice a document connected 
with the history of The Harmonious Blacksmith. In a volume 
entitled £chos du Temps passiy Recueil de Chansons, Noels, etc,, 
du 12- au 18- Sikde (4*o), pubUshed at Paris (N.D.) by Mr. 
Wekerlin^ there is a song by Clement Marot^ '^ Plus ne suis ce 
que j'ai ^te," of which the air is, note for note, the melody of 
The Harmonious Blacksmith. '^ This piece/' says the publisher, 
*' of which the music is certainly posterior to the poetry,^ is to be 
found in the C9^oix de Chansons a commencer de Thibaui de 
Champagne, by Moncrif.'' 

In compliance with my request, my old and excellent friend 
M. Casimir Gide has obtained iu this matter the following ex- 
planation from Mr. Wekerlin himself: — "The collection of 
Moncrif (one volume in 12°**, printed in 1757) is exceedingly 
rare. I only know two copies of it; one of which is at the 
library in the Bue Bichelieu, and the other in a private collec- 
tion. It is beyond a doubt that the theme of ' Plus ne suis' is 
borrowed irom the Pieces de Clavecin, by Handel^ and that 
Moncrif committed a fault in not afBxing the name of the author. 
Perhaps he was himself ignorant of it ; for he was not very well 
acquainted with music. I only made this discovery after the 
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publication of my book, otherwise I should not have failed to 
mention it in my notes/' 

The Choiz de Chansons, by Moncrif, cannot then supply any 
argument to those who wish to deny that Handel was the real 
author of the piece now called The Harmonious Slacksmith. 
But in the meantime, according to new information communi- 
cated by Dr. Rimbault, it would seem that Powell had nothing 
to do with the affair. Dr. Bimbault has read somewhere (but 
where he cannot recollect), that The Harmonious Blacksmith 
was published for the first time under that title by Lintott^ a 
publisher of music at Bath^ at the end of the last century. When 
Lintott was asked why he had so baptized it, he replied : — '' Oh ! 
my father was a blacksmith, and this was one of his favourite 
airs.'' It may therefore be that the popular tradition is founded 
upon the filial fancy of Mr. Lintott. There is one thing certain ; 
which is, that the tradition has no really authentic basis^ and 
that Handel's famous morceau for the harpsichord has no par- 
ticular designation in the contemporaneous editions of Suites de 
Pikces, in which it originally appeared. It is not less certain 
that neither Walsh, nor Randall his successor, ever engraved it 
separately under the name which now distinguishes it; and, 
finally, that Birchall, who published it before Lintott did, called 
it merely *' IlandePs fifth favourite lesson from his first set." 

One^word more. Dr. Crotch, who discovered among the 
works of some twenty or thirty composers nearly all the music 
of which Ilandcl passed himself off as the author, has also dis- 
covered the melody which Powell is said to have sung, in a book, 
with the name of Wageiiscil. Wagenseil, who was a harpsi- 
chordist of A'ienna, was about the same age as Ilandcl, within 
three years. He was born in 1688, and was certainly a man of 
incomparable modesty and disinterestedness, for he never 
claimed as his own the piece which the composer of oratorios 
had audaciously stolen from him; and that in spite of the 
European popularity which it speedily gained, and of which he 
was the witness for nearlv sixtv years. But virtue has alwavs its 
recompense. ]\rr. Richard Clark has rendered unto Csesar that 
which is CiEsar's, for he has engraved the piece imdcr its true 
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title, " The Hamwniom Blacksmith^ a favourite air by Wagen- 
seil, with variations by G. P. Handel, newly arranged for the 
piano, organ, or harp, by Richard Clark.'^ After this, Handel 
can never hold up his head again. 



ROLLI'S LIBEL. 

" One of my friends who has read my MS. is of opinion that 
Handel is for nothing in this letter , or at least lias hut 
afforded a pretence for attacking Walpole and his Excise,'* 
<tc. — Page 181, note 2. 

During the preparation of this book, additional evidence upon 
this point has been brought to me by the friend who originally 
explained this document as a political libel, which convinces me 
that his interpretation is the right one, and that the dispute 
between Handel and his subscribers was only used as a pretext 
by some political writer intending to attack Sir Robert Walpole 
and his Excise scheme. 

The Free Briton, which opposed the Oraftsm^an (in which 
the libel originally appeared), evidently took it in this sense; 
for in an article headed '^ The Craftsman answered," which ap- 
peared on the 24th of May, 1733, the following passage occurs : — 
'^Awhile ago you talked about Signor Montagna, and of ViKing 
who made the lowest character in the wlwU drama. Indeed, it 
is a fine way of proving that you did not affront the King, when 
you told him he had astonished his people. . . . This passage, 
to be sure, was meant as the finest stroke of humour in this 
pious and loyal performance.'' 

It remains to be ascertained who wrote the piece; for the name 
of RoUi is evidently assumed for the occasion. The Craftsman 
was a newspaper founded by Bolingbroke and Fulteney for the 
purpose of opposing Walpole's policy, and it ceased to appear 
when the latter minister fell. Its whole contents and object 
had, therefore, a purely political tendency. Bolingbroke con- 
tributed to it largely imder the assumed name of ''Caleb 
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D'Anven, Eiq^t of Oxsy*! Inn;** and it is not at all impossihta' 
that hu aodaouMU pen hid aonething to do with " The New 
Open Sohqme " 

It mmld not be diffionlt to take &B t 
tntijMe it wi& thii vieir; bat for the 'jKmoxA.1 t<r<n*m^ mjrwlf 
with tpeciQijtg, Irom the eajJanition of mjr fiaeod, tint fiSgaov 
Montegiuuut itandi for the King, Handel for Wslpole^ ffi^ 
Strada for the Qoeen, and HandeFa fanthor (he had boob) far 
Horatio Lwd Walpole, who waa an eminent diplomatbt and a 
rapporter of the emancipation of the Jewi. " Sturdy beggars" 
vaa an ezpnaaion niiioh the 'ooin^iteF Walpole, in the heat of 
debate,* ^iplied to the merchanta of the City of London, who 
attended to petititm againit theExciie; an expression which did 

" nnt ten J in ywaatot^ fh^. a^l(^^miriM nf tint pnwI j n ww My- , 

If BoUngbroke wrote tiie letter, Iw moat have been am ami: 
TBTunt with the affidn ci the opera aa vitiithgae ilC tlie 8Wb| 
for tiie Jotter^ which I am obliged to reeogniw aa entirely: nolj^ 
tical, is in great part adi^ted with wtgolw cowtaHM. to.th* 

events which were then taking place ia the Haymarket. 



THE CIABINET. 
" With the exception of the clarinet, dc, which ■was not in- 
vented." — Page 135. 
Here there ia a mistake. The clarinet was inrented at Nu- 
remberg, between 1690 and 1700, by Bennerj a famous maker 
of flutes ; bat the state of orchestral science did not permit a 
full appreciation of the merit of the new instrument, which was 
not derived from any other. More than sixty years elapsed be- 
fore QoBsec, the creator of the symphony, forming a high opinion 
of its utility, employed it in the symphonies which he had per> 
formed and published at Paris in 1754. Haydn used it after the 
French musician, in his first symphony, in 1759. Ever eincA 
that the clarinet has occupied the important place which it now 
1 Sea Hnme and Smollett's Uatorg, and Coxe'« Umoiii (tftUr Sdrri Walpoit, 
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holds in the middle of the orchestra. (See articles " Denner/^ 
'' Gossec/^ and " Haydn/^ in the Biographic des Musiciens.) 
Handel made use of the clarinet once^ in 1724^ a quarter of a 
century before Grossed In the original MS. of Tamerlane, 
Mr. Lacy has remarked that the air '^ Far che mi nasca^^ has 
for the principal part of its accompaniment "cometti 1** et 2"*;" 
and in the fair copy of this opera^ which is included in Smith's 
invaluable collection^ Mr. Lacy has also observed that the two 
cometti are replaced by " clar. et darin. 1** et 2**.'* The cometto^ 
or rather the cometta (Handel was always very arbitrary about 
these masculine and feminine genders)^ was a very ancient horn 
instrument, and therefore pastoral. The air '^ Par che mi nasca'' 
is pastoral, and the music, written for the ^^ 2 cometti/' coidd 
only be played now by hautboys or . . . clarinets. Certainly the 
" clar. et clarin.'^ of Smith's copy is only an abbreviation for 
" clarinette." It is, moreover, the only instance in which this 
word is to be found in the MS. scores of Handel. According to 
all probability, some Oerman musician having brought the instru- 
ment to England in 1724, Handel immediately tried to make use 
of it; and the experiment not being successful (whether on account 
of the badness of the instrument or from some other cause), he 
thought no more about it. The composers of the period had as 
yet no complete idea of the symphony ; like the great Bach, he 
found in the hautboy and the bassoon the means of expressing 
his ideas. He certainly did not know the full extent of what 
might be done with the clarinet, and he permitted it to escape 
him. Nevertheless, this is a new fact in the history of music. 

Handel always showed the same warm desire of profiting 
by all the instrumental novelties that were brought to him. 
The violetta marina was scarcely known at London in 1732, 
when he used it in Orlando (see page 123) . The serpent was 
imported, which he had never heard before (at least if the some- 
what doubtful anecdote at page 361 is to be believed) ; and 
although the importation was not to his taste, he mingled it with 
the flourishes of Fireworks Music. There are even scattered 
about his MSS. indications of instruments which seem to be 
ephemeral inventions of which the very recollection is now 




s ItB.ttiBitmiia Prima (1737) bean " 2 chtHai 
*'ina fa w tftssa." It m%j be Bupposed that 




" BmM gOM Meee uiv eljf ' Smdramii/ ' Gfiw AtrJfMV M^ 
'.ilriao«.'-^Piee 161. 

In addithsi to U10 tlnno pHtioouM htn ipokcn o^ nplAHt^ 

ia Smith's collection, copies of three other vorka of the SBme 
nature, which were given at Handel's theatre, namely, Ortauda, 
on the 8lBt of March, 1730; Lucio-Papirio (which Colmftn 
crroneouBly attributes to the master himself), on the 23d of 
May, 1733 ; and II Catone, in the same year, Bnmey, in men- 
tioning them according to the order in which they appeared, 
applies to them the stereotyped phrase, "whether it wat » 
pasticcio, or composed by any one in particular, I do not know." 
I am convinced that they were paaticcioa, made up like the 
others out of such music as happened to be handy. If they had 
been by anybody in particular, the fact would be known in some 
manner. Handel, who never attributed them to himself, had 
no reason to conceal it, and he would scarcely have given his 
enemies, who were always on the watch, a pretext for attacking 
him upon that point. The copies which Smith has preserved 
do not bear any author's name. One can easily understand, 
nevertheless, why he collected them, however little interest they 
might possess of themselves; in the first place, in remembrance of 
v^ ir had caused to be performed ; and in die seccHid, 
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because he himself had probably been employed in their arrange- 
ment. Perhaps he was the author of the recitatives. We do 
not perceive any traces of HandeFs hand in them^ as in Arbaces, 
Semiramis, and Cajiis. 



THE STATE OF MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 

" The poptdarity of such a tcork as ' Israel in EgypC is an 
incontrovertible proof of tiie high point to which musical 
education has arrived in England.'^ — Page 218. 

Upon this subject I contributed an article to the Critic, 
London Literary Journal, of June 2, 1856^ and I think it not 
out of place to insert it here^ with a few amendments and 
additions: — 

Those who have never lived in England usuaUy deny that 
there is in that country any taste for or knowledge of music. 
Never was there a greater mistake. Without excepting either 
Germany, or France, or Italy, there is no country where classic 
compositions are more eagerly sought for, listened to, and 
appreciated, than in England; there is no country where one 
may hear better music, or where it is executed on a more mag* 
nificcnt scale. 

England, it is true, has not produced a single great composer. 
Purcell, who lived about the end of the seventeenth century, 
was, with all his high merit and his boldness, only a man of the 
second rank. We may say the same of Dr. Ame, who was a 
true composer ; for, although little known out of England, and 
scarcely appreciated even in his own country, he had one great 
quality of genius, namely, an individuality of style. Handel 
was a German ; he arrived in London ready-made, as it were ; 
and his style remained, after fifty years* sojourn, precisely what 
it was when he arrived. England has never created a school, or 
a style peculiar to itself. The Glees of the sixteenth centuiy 
will always charm, just as the Irish melodies do ; but they are 
mere fragments of the simplest kind, and have nothing in them 
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f t0 Ugh emmence. The Englieb know tliis ; and the^ 
jion tlutr good taste by never playing their own musiCj and 
'by <nilj playing tbe best music of other countriea. 

JknoQuK fact, little known on the Continent, is that the 
eoUirAtiaii of music is of very ancient date in this country. It 
is not ewn known when the Doctorship of Music -was instituted, 
a degree ttill conferred in the two great Universities of Oxford 
and Cankbiidge ; but we find mention made of a man named 
■ HamboiB wlio bore that title in 1170 (Bueby's Dictionary of 
Muiio). Tliat wild beast called Henry VIII. composed gleeava 
wihich deseorftd to survive him. In the reign of Elizabeth it waa'! 
part of a gentleman's education to be able to read at sight tbi 
aimio of anj song which might be preBcntcd to him. Among tbttl 
sabacribeM to some of Handel's operas, which were publisbac 
.1^ sabaoription, may be found the ApoHo Society at Windaorji 
theMiiaical Society at Oxford j the Ladies' Society at Lincoln f 
the Saliabiuy Society of Music ; the Musical Society at Exeterj 1 
jtnd at London, the Philharmonic Club; the Philharmonic J 
Sodetyj the Monday Night Musical Society; the Wednesday ' 
Musical Society ; the Society of Music, at the Castle, in Pat^- 
noBter Bow; the Crown and Anchor Musical Society; the 
St. Cecilia Society. Mr. Townsend eunmerates the folloir- 
ing societies as existing in Dublin in 1741, the year in 
which Handel went there : — The Charitable Musical Society in 
Fishshamble Street; the Charitable and Musical Sodety in 
Vicars Street ; the Charitable Musical Society on College 
Green ; the Charitable Musical Society in Crown Street ; the 
Musical Society in Warburgh Street; the Academy of Musio, 
and the Fhilhannonic Society. The name of this last seems to 
indicate that it occupied itself more particularly with inatra- 
mental music. The Dublin journals of the same period make 
mention of similar societies at Cork, at Drc^heda, and other 
places. Their names prove at the same time their noble purpose; 
for nearly all were destined to succour some particular misfortune. 
The England of to-day has not degenerated from this bril- 
liant past. She can number more musical societies than we know 
of elsewhere. There are — The Sacred Harmonic Society; The 
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London Sacred Harmonic Society; The Union Harmonic So- 
ciety ; The Hullah Society ; The Cecilian Society, whose exist- 
ence dates since 1785 ; the Amateur Musical Society, directed 
by Mr. Henry Leslie; The Society of British Musicians; 
The Madrigal Society; the Bach Society, whose object is to 
reproduce and popularize the works of the great man whose 
name it has assumed, &c. All these societies, with orchestras 
of from 200 to 600 members, meet eyery year from twelve to 
twenty times, and find a public willing to support them. Their 
choruses are composed of amateurs and professional singers. 
The Philharmonic Society of London, founded in 1813, served 
as a model to that celebrated French SociUi des Concerts du 
Conservatoire, which only dates from 1827. It was the Philhar- 
monic Society which purchased the Choral Symphony of Beet- 
hoven, and purchased this immortal work for one hundred gui- 
neas ! Many of Haydn's delicious symphonies were composed in 
London, in 1790; and Haydn often observed that '4t was Eng- 
land that had made him celebrated in Germany'^ {Dictionary of 
Musicians.) The New Philharmonic Society, organized only 
three years ago by Dr. Wilde ; The Orchestral Union, conducted 
by a very able leader, Mr. Alfred Mellon ; — give, each of them, 
twelve concerts yearly, in which grand symphonies are performed. 
The Quartett Society, and The Musical Union, which devote 
themselves religiously to the instrumental chamber music of Bo- 
cherini, Haydn, Pleyel, Mozart, Beethoven, Hummel, Onslow, 
&c., can also produce their existence for many years in proof that 
there is no lack of amateurs. All this is exclusive of the Opera 
Houses, Italian and English, and of two or three special con- 
certs which occur every day during those three months which 
are called ** the season.^^ That this is no exaggeration, may be 
proved by the advertisements of a single day of '^ the season.^' 
The list is reaUy curious ; for, so far from having collected it with 
difficulty, it has been taken bodily from the Times of Monday, 
the 14th of May, 1855 :— 



SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall.~0n the 26th of May will be 
repeated Hajdn*s Creation. The Orchestra, the most extensive arailahle in Exeter 
Hall, will consist of nearly 700 performers. 
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LOIDOII BIOBKD UUfONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Ball.— Hay tin 21tt, 
Et.jia't otttMio CnaHmt prMMdadliy the Bojol Blrtlidiif CnataU, witL baudina 
ohonw of omiIt SOD pnftnMTf. 

KTTSICAL mHOIT.— lo-sgiTOv, Mbj IG, at Willis's Booma, Trio in E mjnor, 
^aiwCnt^AOqSpobri Qnartetiro,aiiiG, Bcetbot-cni &c, 

ST. MASTHTS HALL^-HoMUt'l Iltqaian, Beelborcn'i Cboral FBUluro, kiL, 
Vlllb«p«rfbnn*dwid*r dMAinalioiiiif Ur. Jobn Hallib on WAdDesdsr oroninK, 
IbjK. 

HABICONIO UNION, Hanorar Squbto Rnoma.— Maj 30, Mendelssobn's E^joL 

TEB KN0LI8& 6UEI AND MADBIGAL V\tON— TLe Amiual Seri« oT 
Homily OMiOKti vOl taka pbuw at ITiUia'a BoDiDi QD 28ib of Ms}-, and 4th and 
Uth of Job*. 

PmiiHABKOKIC BOOlMY^-fte Fifth Contort will lake plaM at Ibe Hji- 
anw Sfsara Smhh dto erwhe, tk« 14tli instuit. Progrunme : — SinfoniB in £ 
flal^.llouit; OoiMMto pianodarte in £ ntinor, Chopin; Sinfonift PsatoriUe. Beet. 
boran i Orattimi Prtdata, WsImt. 

KSW FBILHABKOIDO BOOIBTr, Exeter nail.— On Idaj 23, Symplioii}- in B 
flt^BtaUionBt *«. 

KB. WnjiTS QUABTin CONCERTS.— The Third uid Uit Coticart will take 
phM, at BL KhUii'i Hall, « Var 18. 

XB&. ioaa 1U07ABEEN vUl giie bar TWO AisNUAL UATINEES 
FIASOFOBTE JfUSIO, sttba Beetboven lioom^: the Crtt on May 19. 

ICB. S. OOOFSH'a BSOOm SOIEEK of VIOLIN Ul'SIC will take place at9 
Qnaaa Aaiw Btraat, mltmj l& 

MAD AIP: OLABA NOVBLLO will SING in IHMANUEL, on Ma^ 30, at St. 
HaftiD'i HalL 

MADAME PUZZTS ANNUAL GEASD MOENIKG CONCEBT wffl 

on May 21, at Willis'i Kooms. 

MISS DOLBY and MB. LINDSAY SLOPER'S ANNUAL GRAND CONCEBT 
will take place at St. Martin's Hall, on Juno 13. 

CHARLES SALAMAN'S MUSICAL LECTURE and ENTERTAINMENT, i lino, 
trated by hia own perfonnancos on the Virginall* and Hirpeiehord, *c., to-morrov, 
nt the Marytebone Instttatiou. 

MR. BENEDICTS ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCEBT wiU take plnce 
on Jnne 16, at the Royal Italian Opera. 

SIGNOR MABRAS'8 ANNUAL GRANDE MATINEE MUSICALS win tako 
place OD May 30. 

SIGNOR and MADAME FERRARI'S ANNUAL CONCEBT wiU take pUce at 
tbe Hanover Square Rooma, on May 16. 

SAPPHO GLEE CLUB~Sciiit1i<rark Literary Insdtution, Borough Road.— Thit 
evening a Concert vill be given by the membere of (he above society, compriaiiu 
glees, madrigals, &e. 

Surely it will be admitted that the country in which so mach 
music is to be found, in one single day, must be musical' 

The societies which we have made mention of above occupy 
themselves with the highest and most difficult class of works. 
In 1854, the Bach Society (with an excellent musician, Mr. 
Sterndalc Bennett, at its head) executed twice the Passion of the 
great fugucist of Leipsic; and tbe Sacred Harmomc Society 
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played twice^ and with admirable development, about the com- 
mencement of last year^ Beetboven^s colossal Mass in D. The 
New Philharmonic Society has produced Cherubini's Mass in C. 
Where but in England can you hear these exalted productions ? 
Where but in England can you depend sufficiently upon the 
public to risk the outlay of producing them ? And what proves 
still more the elevated taste of the English is^ that these works 
belong to the sacred music of the Romish Churchy of that 
Popish religion which the majority of them dislike ; in deference 
to which feeling Cherubini's Mass is called a ^' Grand Choral 
Work/' and Beethoven's is advertised as '^Beethoven's Service." 

We may go so far as to say that the English have a passion 
for music ; and this is aU the more striking because, in spite of 
the facility with which they become infatuated, they are, after 
their American descendants, the people of all others who have 
the least enthusiasm. A gentleman met Haydn in the middle 
of the street, stopped him, stood opposite to him for some time, 
examined him, and said ^' You are a great man !" having said 
which he passed on {Life of Haydn, by Stendahl). This is not 
a French enthusiasm, but it is enthusiasm nevertheless ; and 
music has occasionally inspired the English to manifestations 
quite French or Italian. A beautiful lady, carried beyond her- 
self by a cavatina by Farinelli, rose up and cried out, '^ There is 
but one Grod and one Farinelli !" (Hawkins, page 887.) 

The English have always sung, and still sing, much more 
than is generally imagined on the Continent. There belong to 
this country several collections of from one to six volumes in 
octavo, in quarto, and in folio, consisting of songs and ballads. It 
is something alarming to see. The British Mvsical Miscellany, 
published from 1735 to 1787, would be alone enough to turn the 
head of the most fanatical of Italian melomaniacs. It contains not 
less than nine hundred pages in quarto, closely covered with music, 
which howls uproariously the pleasures of Bacchus, and sighs out 
the amours of an innumerable band of Phillises, Chloes, Nancies, 
Damons, and Corydons. To speak the truth, the English even 
abuse music ; they seem unable to do anything without it, and 
mix it up with everything less discreetly than beseems so delicate 
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«ii art. If jaa go to tke annual floral exiiibitiona yoii are deaf- 
fined bjr tUe red-oooted bands of mch and audi a regiment bias- 
ing away in all the pride of brass; if 76a go to apanorama^ or 
to an exhibition of Turkish costnmes^ or to hear Mr. Gordun 
Ctanming^ the lion-slayer^ recounting his exploits, or ta a 
wax-work, everywhere you find a gentleman who pianofies away 
in a comer, with his nose in the air.^ Even the Czystal Palace 
hm a permanent orcheaira. 

^'AluiMCTcmtlaiBnioiAtf On en s mb pArtoatw"— BoAim. 

li is also a fiaot worthy of notice, as proving this extenssre 
and popular, taste for music, that at the Middlesex Sessions 
held in October, 1866, out of }00 applications made to the 
magistrates for licenses to play music (without dancdng), fi^^one 
w^re granted, and these were in additicm to the old list of 808 
licenses ^n^dch, with one or two exceptions, were renewed, fif we 
consider the licenses granted by the magistrates of &e C^ty dT 
London and for the County of Surrey, it is certaa^nottoo 
much to say that there are from five to six hundred places for the 
performance of music alone (without dancing) in the metropolis. 
What other capital in the world can boast of a similar fact ? 

In fact^ not only is England a more musical country than is 
generally supposed, but it is a country in which music has been 
cultivated to a very high pitch for a long time past. To this is 
due the idea of those great musical reunions called Festivals. 
At the Commemoration of Handel, in 1784, was assembled, for 
the first time in the world, an orchestra of 526 artists, singers 
and instrumentalists. 

In the present century, when the spirit of association com- 
municates to everything colossal proportions, it was reserved for 
England alone to surpass herself. That which took place at the 
opening of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham on the 10th of 
June, 1854, will doubtless be recorded. Upon that occasion 
Great Britain not only showed that she could create the most 
magnificent utilitarian institution of the nineteenth century, but 
also that she could arrange a musical spectacle upon unparalleled 
proportions. Three hundred and eighty-seven instrumentalists 
and twelve hundred and forty-eight choral singers, organized by 
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the Sacred Harmonic Society, executed remarkably well, after a 
single rehearsal, '* God Save the Queen,'' the Hundredth Psalm, 
and the Hallelujah Chorus of The Messiah. Although almost 
everybody in England knows those three pieces by heart, it is 
none the less extraordinary that such a mass as sixteen hundred 
and thirty-five performers could be brought to execute them 
well together after a single rehearsal. The next Handelian 
Festival announced for the month of June, 1857, will number 
two thousand five hundred performers! The entire musical 
arrangements also are undertaken by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, whose ordinary orchestra of seven himdred performers 
will be the nucleus of this colossal display. It is a new title for 
this Society to the esteem of all friends of art. These things 
appear to indicate not so much an accidental increase as a pro- 
gressive law, the result of scientific labour in connection with 
the extension of buildings ; for it will remain, as an honourable 
fact, in the musical history of England, that — 

In 1784 there were 526 artists brought together. 
In 1791 „ 1068 

In 1854 „ 1635 

In 1857 „ 2500 

But it is not in London only that music is thus cultivated. 
Every year there are in the provinces two or three festivals, for 
each of which the locality in which it takes place pays not less 
than three or four thousand pounds sterling. There is not one 
town of any importance in the kingdom that has not a building 
more or less specially destined for these feasts of art. The Music 
Hall at Manchester is one of the finest modem edifices in this 
country, and will contain 4000 persons; the concert rooms 
in St. George's Hall at Liverpool, the Philharmonic Hall in 
the same town, and the Music Hall at Bradford, are admirably 
adapted for great musical displays. In 1854 I attended a fes- 
tival at Norwich, given, according to custom, for the benefit of 
the charitable institutions of the county. The artists who 
executed the pieces, imder the direction of that able conductor^ 
M. Benedict, were three hundred in number. The receipts of the 
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five coucerts amounted to ^4000. A perusal of the programme 
will 8CTVC to give some notion of tlie style of music which, even 
in the provinces, is considered most likely to attract a crowd : 
HoBsitii's Stabat Maler; Handel'a Acta and Galatea and Mes- 
siah; the overture to Leonora, the Symphony in A flat, and the 
Grand Mass in G by Beethoven ; Haydn's Creation ; several 
morceanx from Mozart and Weber, and selections from Ouglielmi, 
Festa, Stradella, and Chenibini, &c. About the same period 
Manchester and Gloucester had festivals of quite sm high aa 
order. 

Last year, in the month of September, the Birmingham Fes- 
tival, with M. Costa at its head, held seven meetings, and col- 
lected £11,537 from 13,038 auditors. Extraordinary as they 
may appear, these figures are authentic. In this town, which 
seems to be entirely devoted to manufactures, where you can see 
no other colonnades but the chimneys of factories and steam- 
engines, where the sun can scarcely penetrate the black canopy 
of smoke — these great aolemnitiea are always performed with 
equal success. In 1852 the sum collected was £10,G38. It 
would be puerile to cite a more extraordinary proof of the 
power of music than these great inroads upon the purse of a 
community. At the same time it should be recorded that in 
these festivals the neighbourhood always supplies amateurs 
capable of taking part in the chorus and the orchestra, and every- 
where there are critics who really understand the science, and 
who criticize the performances in the public journals. And so 
interested is all England in these matterSj that the principal 
London journals usually give some account of these musical 
doings in the provinces. 

The English press undoubtedly puts forward strange opinions 
upon occasions: as, for example, ve are told that Haydn's 
Creation is " weak and small I !" (see the 7\me8 of the 11th of 
December, 1855); that "the mtuic allotted to the soprano in 
the Elijah is of a far deeper meaning and a far loftier beauty 
than anything Haydn ever imagined" {T^mea of December 18). 
But apart from these eccentricities (and where is it that there 
are no incendiaries for the Temple of Epheaus ?), it is certain 
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that musical criticism in England is more serious^ and^ above all^ 
more learned than the French. 

There is another proof that England loves music to be derived 
from the great number of books published upon that art^ 
and the high prices which are set upon them. The four 
volumes of Dr. Burney cannot be purchased for less than £4; 
a second edition of the five volumes quarto^ by Hawkins^ 
has been published by Mr. Novello; and, nevertheless, there 
are at least five or six more Histories of Music by diflferent 
authors. If, on the other hand, it is urged that a portion of the 
English public runs after bad music — and we are reminded of 
those concerts at which the pit, transformed into an open arena, 
is filled with men who walk about, hat on head, and conversing 
with women — ^we reply that these facts prove nothing. Classical 
music is a thing so delicate, so beyond all other, that it requires 
a certain culture to appreciate it. Among people of the highest 
civilization, it is appreciated only by those who are endowed with 
artistic taste, and necessarily the mass of the population acquires 
it last ; but even in this respect England appears to me to be the 
most advanced. Nowhere do the masses get better music, which 
is as much as to say that nowhere are the masses more en- 
lightened with respect to music. At Mr. Hullah's concerts, 
where the prices of admission are one and two shillings, only 
the highest class of works is performed, such as the Requiem 
of Mozart, the Choral Symphony of Beethoven, and HandeFs 
Oratorios; and these great works are performed with the 
greatest taste and exactness. In the programme of a concert 
given at Canterbury, where the prices were the same, we find the 
names of Handel, Haydn, and Mozart. In what other country 
in the world can shillings purchase such exquisite delicacies ? 
In France, as in Germany, the happiness of listening to a sym- 
phony is a sort of privilege reserved exclusively for the rich. 
The history of the art must assign to England the honour and 
the merit of having brought that noble and beneficent pleasure 
within reach of the poor. And here let us do honour to a 
modest, but really useful man, Mr. HuUah. Music is not only 
a pleasure, but it is one of the most healthy kinds of nourish* 
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ment for the mind. Consult the criminal statistics, and it is 
extraordinarv how small a number of musicians are to be found 
there. Of all the professions, it is inoontestaUT this which fur- 
nishes the smallest number of recruits to the prisons and the 
hulks, and the smallest number of victims to the scaffold. 
E?erything, therefore, which renders good music more attainable 
to those who are destitute of wealth is a real mcnral senrice to 
society, and the efforts of Mr. Hullah in this direction desenre 
the greatest respect. 

But what we have said proves not only the good direction 
given to music, but also the progress of the people. These 
chefs-d'ceuvre, requiring a numerous and able orchestra, neces- 
sitate great expenses; and therefore the speculator who risks 
his money upon such undertakings must have certain confidence 
in the taste and spirit of the million. 

By dint of searching among the remotest villages of the 
Germanic Confederation, a man may be found who does not 
know the name of Mozart ; and perhaps it would not be impos- 
sible to meet in the Pontine Marshes with a goatherd who never 
heard of Rossini ; but the Englishman does not exist who is not 
familiar with the name of Handel. The admiration felt here 
for him is really universal ; his name has certainly penetrated 
deeper into the population than those of his rivals in their own 
countries. Far more English have heard The Messiah than 
Germans the Don Juan or the Symphony in £>, or Italians H 
Barhiere, 

France is very far indeed from having made equal progress. 
Classical music is there confined to a very restricted circle ; and 
the works of the great masters are forgotten, or at least 
neglected, with the exception of the symphonies and such mnsic 
as may be connected with theatres. After the death of the austere 
Baillot, there have been none of those instrumental quatnors 
and quintettes, which form one of the most exquisitely beautiful 
branches of the art. An amateur has given, in a too short 
series of concerts, some music of Palestrina, Orlando Lassus, Per- 
golcsi, AUegri, &c.; but this laudable experiment did not spread 
beyond the walls of a private house. As for oratorios, nothing 
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but the Creation has been heard since the Directory^ with the 
exception oi Judas Macchab(BU6 and The Messiah, feebly executed 
three or four times before an audience of subscribers by a society 
of amateurs. France^ it must be confessed^ is^ in this respect^ 
unworthy of herself; she has done nothing to emulate the annual 
festivals of Germany and England^ where imposing choral and 
instrumental masses are used to render fitly the epic poems of 
music ; and let us add^ that in England they are executed in the 
highest style of excellence. The choruses^ consisting of firom 
three to four hundred voices^ are good^ when they are well con* 
ducted; the orchestras are powerful; and for the solo parts 
they have Mesdames Clara Novello^ Lockey^ and Dolby^ and 
Messrs. Sims Beeves and Lockey^ all genuine artists^ and all 
natives of England. Ever since the now remote era in which 
the admirable Gturcia and Pelligrini^ Mesdames Pasta and Piesa* 
roni flourished^ I have heard all the singers who have been 
celebrated ; and^ without asserting that Madame Clara Novello 
and Mr. Sims Beeves are equal to the most illustrious of these^ 
I am not afraid to say that they are only second to them. 
Neither do I hesitate to state that whoever has not yet heard 
an oratorio executed in London^ or at one of the provincial 
festivals^ has not tasted the full amount of delight which music 
is able to give him. 

Thus^ then, it seems that the bad reputation which England 
has on the Continent as a musical nation arises firom a prejudice ; 
and it may be that these few words will do something towards 
dissipating it — ^not because I have the vanity to suppose that 
my voice is powerfiil^ nor because I have stated anything 
particularly new, but because I have stated material and un« 
doubted facts. Nor have I done this to flatter England (for I 
have lost any such desire), but simply to record the truth. 

On the other hand, the English entertain some prejudices 
with respect to the French. Out of contempt for French music, 
none of the charming works of Monsigny, Catel, Gr^try, Daley- 
rac, Mehul, Boieldieu, or Berton has appeared upon an English 
stage for nearly a century. M. Halevy's Juive has indeed been 
given, but without (what is generally considered to be of some 
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importeiiee in in opmt) tiie miiric. Bidia/rd Cceur ie Liam, 
idmi tmiflUitod^ eoold win no adndfecB. Bvaauff UnMoU^ m 
q^of hk eouKlkiit tarte and 1^ 

fihat pairiolio prqndioe. His onUiiifliasm for QiuA is very 
aaoderatoy becanMi his genhui waa ^'frenchiSed.*' ''GHludk'a 
mnaioia ao truly dziuaMtic^'^ Mgni he, ''that the aira and aoenea 
^hich have the greateat effbot upon the stage axe eM mnd 
nld<9 in a ooncertl 1, ![he aitoationj eontettp and interest gr^ 
dpally. exalted in an audience, gave them fiiroe andeDec||r/' He 
npHoadieB Tiodni and Saoehini witii having had ^a com* 
nlaiaanoe for the ancient wfc««<^ taste of Frsnoe'^ inlheiroiieraa 
for our stage. . To his eiyes, Ghrtoy himaeli^ .'' who hrcmg^t with 
him to Paria aU the tarte of Italy , in ooiqplianoe wiih^ the n 
language^ has been fieqnenlly obliged to Mor^lfes U^ in oidear to 
please his jndgesi and he haa, at Ieaal» inpioved oar taste aa 
mnch as we have cmrrnpUd Im** (page 6M}. After whidi he 
addf J in the most serious manner : ^'If good mnsic and per^ 
fonnance are ever heartily folt in Ranoe^ it most be progtes* 
siyely; a totally different style of singing must be adopted; 
otherwise it will be in vain for the greatest composers, with the 
assistance of the best lyric poets in the universe, to attempt the 
reformation.^' Bumey did not perceive that all his criticisms 
against the French school actually prove the individuality of that 
school j that it has a style, which must be something, after all, 
if, '* in spite of the language,'^ that style has produced Oliick's 
Armide, Piccini's Didon, Sacchini's (Edipe d Cohnne, Salieri's 
Tarare, Spontini's La Vestale, Rossini's Outllaume Tell, Men- 
signy's Le Diserteur, Champein's La JU^lomanie, Gretry's Z^mire 
et Azor, Lesueur's La Caveme, CatePs VAuiberge de Boffnirea, 
Steibelt's Romeo et Jtdietie, Nicole's CendriUon^ Cherubini's 
Lea Deux Joumies, Melmi's Joseph, Berton's Montanq et Stephani, 
Daleyrac's Maison a Vendre, Delia Maria's Le Prieonnier, Devi- 
enne's Lea Viaitandinea, Boieldieu's Md Tante Aurore, Meyer- 
beer's RoheH le Diable, Herold's Le Prd aux Gerca, Hal^vy's 
La Jutve, in fact, all the old repertoire of the French Op^a 
Comique, in which Mehul shines conspicuous, with his style so 
vigorous, so strong, so eminently French. The best judges declare 
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that it cannot be denied that the miusic of Rameau is a creation^ 
that that of Philidor, the author of Le Sarcier and the Mar^chal, 
is remarkable for the novelty of its forms^ and they speak of 
Gossec as a composer of the first order. Is it not also to the 
French school that the following singers belong ? Garat^ Martin, 
Lais, the Nourrits (father and son), M"^ Branchu, M"*** Rigaut, 
M°*« Damoreau, M. del Sarte, M. Ponchard, and, finally, the 
greatest of all modem singers, M. Duprez. 

Since I have adventured upon this ground, let it be added 
that France has not taken up a position in musical history only 
to-day. From the fourteenth century to the end of the six- 
teenth, the French and the Flemish were the sole cultivators of 
that divine art. At that time Italy produced nothing, and only 
performed the works of the composers of France and Flanders. 
In the catalogue of Petrucci, the inventor of music printing (at 
Venice, 1502), nothing but French and Flemish masses are to be 
found. It is also a French composer, Claude Goudimel, who 
had the honour of being Palestrina^s master. The Pope^s chapels 
were at that time served only by French and Flemish singers. 
The old French school began to decline under Henri Quatre, 
and expired in the reign of Louis XIII., because Richelieu was 
not fond of music j but it flourished anew after Louis XIV. 
attained his majority, and the Op&ra Frangais was foimded in 
1671.* Although this was inspired at first by Italian taste, it 
quickly assumed its own colours, and we have already seen what 
it produced. It should not be forgotten that Gluck and the 
Italians who have written for the French, have written in the 

^ In 1645, Mazarin brongbt over at g^eat expense an Italian Companj, which 
sang, among other things, Monteverde's Or/eo; bnt the Parisians had no taste for 
such an amusement, and the Italian Company departed. Mazarin retomed to the 
charge in 1660, and gave Italian operas again for the f^ tea in honour of Loois the 
Fourteenth's marriage. This music, which was still nothing better than a rythmi- 
cal declamation, was decidedly displeasing to the French, who were accustomed to 
the easy and agreeable melody of their own songs, and the Italians were oiioe moira 
obliged to go. But these perfoirmancee gave to Camb^re, organist to the Gbnxeh of 
St. Honor^, the idea of imitating them in a French pastoral. The lobeiiM was 
cessful, and procured for him a privilege to establish a French opera. Tlie ftn 
which was represented there in 1761 was called PomoM, Lully, bavii^ * 
fiivour with Louis XIY., supplanted Cambtoin thispriyilege, andorganilirf 
completely with Quinault* • 
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cli style. Roasini liimself, in spite of his characteristic ta^ ' 

duality, has not escaped that powerful influence. No one will 

that the wonderful author of II Bnrbiere and tiic profound 

» of GuUiaume Tell are not two different kinds of genius 

IS same man. Choroa, in spite of his Italiomania, confesses 

Lully, the creator of the French Opera, formed a style for 

iself — "composed as much French as Italian melody."' But 

^en tliia opinion reflected some of hia prejudices ; for LuUy 

ras brought to France in 1647, when only fourteen years old, 

his style is thoroughly French. But this would carry the 

Bcussiou to too great a lemgth for my present purpose, and 

therefore I will here conclude ; hoping, for the fiitiu-e, that 

the two countries will henceforth render each other more justice 

in matters appertaining to music. 




HAin)EL-fi HOUSE. 

" HtmdeFt dtoelUng vsaa in Brook Street." — Page 227. 

With reference to the house in Broolt Street which was in- 
habited by Handel, I am indebted to Mr. Kobert Lonsdale for 
the following docnment. It proves that Handel was established 
there at any rate in 1725 (perhaps sooner, bat that cannot be 
verified), and that he remained there until his death : — 

" St. Geoi^s, Hanover Square, Board Boom, 
Mount Street, 11th March, 1867. 
"Dbar Sib,— 'This parish was created and made a separate 
and distinct parish from St. Martin-in-the-Fields in 1725, and 
the rate>books being carefully preserved, I have searched them 
from the beginning, and find on the first book for the year 1 725 
made for the poor-rate, that George Frederick Handel, Esq., waa 
rated at £35 per annum for a house in Broi^ Street, being then 
the fourth house rated in that street j the house before his was 

' Bomautin <fa PSiloirt de la Uurigue, in tht DietMnnafri da IttmcUmt. 
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rated in the name of Catherine Johnston, and the house next 
following to his was rated to John Mountain, Esq. On follow- 
ing up the search, I find that Mr. Handel continued rated for 
the same house up to the year 1759 inclusive, his two neigh- 
bours being then Sarah Hunt instead of Catherine Johnston, and 
Lord Dude Morton instead of John Mountain, Esq. In the 
year 1760, John Duburk was rated for the fourth house instead 
of G. F. Handel. 

'' I regret I can give you no further information in reference 
to your interesting inquiries after the great man; and I remain^ 

dear Sir, &c., 

'' T, R. Chappbll, Vestry Qerk, 

''To R. Lonsdale, Esq.*' 

HaudePs servant, John Duburk, who, as we have already seen, 
purchased Handel's furniture, therefore became the tenant of the 
house, which he doubtless converted into a lodging-house, in the 
expectation that the memory of his master would attract visitors. 



"HOW BEAUTIFUL." 

^' , . . IttB probably one of those arbitrary transpositions 
which spoil AmoWs edition.** — Page 255, last line of 
the note. 

This is an error, for which an apology is due. In looking 
more carefully into the matter, I find that the version of ''How 
beautiful,'* in C minor, as given by Arnold, is added by Smith 
at the end of his copy of The Messiah, belonging to the Len- 
nard collection. There is also to be found in this appendix the 
air, "He shall feed his flock," written for two voices; although 
in the body of the copy he has only given it for a single voice, 
as all the other copies have it^ as well as the original MS. 
Whatever confidence Smith may deserve, it is permitted to 
doubt that his appendix to The Messiah in the Lennard ooQee 
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tion had the approbation of Handel. It has been seen (at page 
215) that the excellent Smith did not always respect the heritage 
of bis master as much as could be desired. 



PRICES OF PLACES, 

" When toe see kirn raising the price of his places beyond eight 
shillings {which was the regtdar price)." — Page 312. 

Since the above has been printed, I have discovered that it ia 
erroneoiia, Haadel, from the very commencement of his ma- 
nagement to the end of bis life, always charged hia places at the 
same price : — " Pit and boxes to be put together, at half a guinea 
each; first gallery, 5s.; second gallery, 3«. (id.," whether for 
operas or oratorios, and whether at the Haymarket, at Covent 
Garden, or at Lincoln's Inn Fields. These very liigh terms are 
stereotyped in all his advertisements. The London Daily Post 
of the 20th of June, 1737, says again : — " Pit and boxes (or front 
boxes) to be put together;" an announcement which is explained 
by the following, which may frequently be found : — " The pit will 
be floor'd over and laid to the boxes" {London Daily Post, 23rd 
June, 1737). Wc find this in all the advertisements of Handel, 
whether at the Haymarket or at Covent Garden, at tKe repre- 
sentations of operas, as well as at the performances of oratorios. 
The same thing is to be noticed in the advertisementa of the 
theatre which was supported by the nobility, and we must con- 
clude that the representation of Italian operas and oratorios had 
always a certain solemnity, and that they took away from per- 
sons of slender means the five shilling pit in order to get half a 
guinea, by raising it to a level with the boxes. The frequenters 
of the pit were therefore obliged to take refuge in the galleries. 
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THE « MAGNIFICAT" IN ISRAEL. 

" And Israel in Egypt /''—Page 888. 

Whilst this book if as being printed^ a discussion has arisen 
respecting HandePs borrowings for his Magnificat, borrowings 
which have been abready mentioned at page 24. I had intended 
to reserve the treatment of this question for the " Catalogue of 
Works/' where it would be more naturally in its place ; but 
since it has arisen, it may perhaps be interesting to throw some 
light upon it here. In an analytical handbook o{ Israel in Egypt, 
which the Sacred Harmonic Society has recently published, 
mention is made of a MS. Magnificat y which is in the rich library 
of the Society, and which is inscribed, " Magnificat del R**- Sig'* 
Erba." ''This superscription,'' says the handbook, ''signifies 
that the copy has belonged to a Sig'* Erba, since there is the 
following evidence of the composition being Handel's : in the 
copy of Israel in Egypt, which Handel used to conduct, all the 
pieces taken from this work are marked in pencil 'Mag,/ from 
which it may be inferred that at some early period these pieces 
were identified." Whereupon, the Atheneeum of the 4th of 
April asks — "Identified by whom? And with what? With 
Erba or with Handel? Less conclusive evidence or impression 
(for evidence here is none) could not be. There was an Italian 
composer of the name of Erba living at Rome towards the year 
1730. In truth, we suspect that the giant was so rich, as to feel 
himself entitled to steal fr^m this side or from the other." 

There is a way to remove these doubts in a positive manner, 
which I feel sure will be acceptable to everybody. The Magni- 
ficat is certainly Handel's; the MS., entirely written by himself, 
is bound up in a quarto volume, improperly entitled " Sketches," 
in the collection at Buckingham Palace. The last pages, in 
which the date was doubtless to be found, are unfortunately 
lost ; but beside its Latin text (which assigns it to the Italian 
period of the master's wprks), it is written upon very thick paper, 
like all his MSS. which were made in Italy. This Magnificat 
probably belongs to the same epoch as the Dixit DaminMia 
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signed " S. U. G.'— G. F. Hendel, 1 707. 4 d'Aprile. "^o^a ;" 
and the Laudaie Puej-i, signed "S. D.G.— G. F. H., il 8 Julij, 
1707, Eoma," Handel began early, as wc see, to mix up a 
variety of languages, both in writing and speaking. In the 
midat of this little Italian memorandum the uune of the month 
is in German, " Julij." The copy which the Sacred Harmonic 
Society possesses (which ia, moreover, very incorrect) was not 
even made in Italy; it is written npou paper bearing in the 
water-mark " I. Whatman" — a mark frequently found in the 
paper used by Handel and Smith wheu in London. There is 
therefore no donbt that this copy was made in England. 

As for the " Sig' Erba," to whom this copy may have be- 
longed, I do not know whether the learned critic of the Athemeum 
has any special information about him, but according to the 
Musical Dictionaries of M. Fetia and of Choron, he was not a 
composer, but a dolin-player, M. Fetis says that he was a 
Milanese, and Choron calls him a Roman ; neither of them 
consecrate more than five lines to him, and all the compositioii 
they give liim is ■' 10 senate da camera a violino solo c basso. 
Op. 1. Amsterdam, 1736." (Ten chamber souataa for a aolo 
violin and a bass.) The DitAUmary of Muaidatu ftunishes bo 
farther aoconnt of him, and the Mutieal Biography does not even 
mention his name. At any rate, it still remains to be ascertained 
whether the " Sig- Erba " of the copy is the Roman musician. 
The " R'" which is prefixed to his name gives him a certain air 
. of Reverend, which does not usually belong to a violinist. 

Oat of the eleven movements of which the Magnificat is 
composed, Mr. Lacy has ascertained that Handel employed six 
for Itrael m Egypt — 

" KftgniflMt aninift mw," hu inppUed the obonu, " He U mf Ood." 
"EteialUTit,' „ the duel, " The Lord i* 1117 ttnngtb." 

" Qui* napaxit hnmilitatem," „ tba tiro ohoniMa, " Ifa; dcpthi hmre ooTered 
tbem,' ud "Th/ lig^ 
band." (Handel oonld nre- 
I7 write two amy upon 
the tame talyect.) 
" Fedt potentiim in bntchia mo," „ the chonu, " Thtm wnteit for the wrath." 
"anrientetJinplacitboiiii," „ the dne^ "Thon In thjr mere;." 

"SioiitentiDprindpio," „ tbechmu, « The earth iwallowed thm." 
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It should be added^ that the tenth movement^ '^ Sicut locutns 
est/' has furnished the chorus in Susannah, ''Yet his bolt/' and 
finally^ that in the admirable duet '"The Lord is a man of war/' 
phrases of the fourth moyement of the Magnificat, '' Quia fecit 
mihi magna,'' are to be found. 

It is evident that if the Magnificat was by an Erba, the 
author of Israel would have somewhat abused the right 
which giants arrogate to themselves of spoiling poor little 
people. Handel more than once had recourse to his Latin 
Catholic music^ which remained unpublished^ for the use of his 
great English works. As a proofs it need only be observed that 
the subject of the introduction to his Utrecht Jubilate is taken 
from the first movement of his Laudate Pueri. " Hope^ a pure 
and lasting treasure/' an air which he intercalated into Israel, 
on the revival of that oratorio in 1756, is taken from one of his 
two sacred Latin motetsy '' Dulcis amor, Jesu caro." 
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Until the publication of the more detailed *' CtiUlogae" the 
following list will probably be interesting to the reader : — 

LIST OF MUSIC SACRED, SECULAB, AND INSTBUKENTAL 

OOXPOSXD BT GIOBGI nUDXRIC HAVDIL. 

An tuterith * marht tuck at <»rt'atjfet wtpubUtKed; amd workt f^f wki^ the M8S» 

are lati are marked tkut f. 

2 ITALIAN ORATOBIOS. 
Il Tbioitfo dxl Tncpo i dxl Dunfaiiryo.* 

BUUSBXCSOKX. 

1 GEBMAN OKATOBIO. 
Pasbiok.* 



Ebthib. 

Dbborah. 

Athalia. 

Saul. 

Israel in Eotpt. 

MSBSIAH. 



19 ENGLISH ORATOBIOS. 

Saxbox. 
Joexpn. 

HXBCULBB. 
BlUHAZZAB. 

occabioval osatouo. 
Judas Macchabjcub. 
Tsiuxpn OF Time and Tbuth. 



AUDCAHDXR BmLUB. 

Joshua. 

Solomon. 

Susannah.. 

Thsodora. 

Jbpbtha. 



5 T£ DEUMS. 



Utbioht. 
Chandos (two). 



QuxxN Cabolini's. 
DnriNOXN. 



7 PSALMS. 



Dixit Doxints and Gloria.* 
Laudatb kt Gloria.* 
Laudatb kt Gloria.* 
Nisi Dominus.* 

Besides wliich ihcro is sn unpubliihed reduction of the Utricht Juklatb. 



Utbxcht Jubilatb. 
ITanovbr Psalm. 
Kpifhant Psalm. 



20 ANTHEMS. 
12 Chandos. I 1 Wbddino. | 1 DBnnroBN. 

4 COBONATION. I 1 FUNBBAIk I 1 FOUVDLINOHOfnZAL.* 

Bwusm thb BBDUcnoN ov Form or thb Chavdos Ajmuofs iob tbb vib of 

XBB OBATBIJ BOTAXb* 



LIST or MVMC. 



2 MOTETS. 

"IMTMT IS."* [ "Sa^TB,H 



8 UYMK3. 
Tiut iMTii'i.noa. | Tysanaxa to lots. | Os tse Ks^iTSBECTicnf. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"GWBU."" I "KiME,"* I "MiOKWlCiT,"* 

4 GERMAN OPEEAS. 

AUUBA,* I IfEBO.f I DAFSKE.t | FLDBIKDA.t 

89 ITALIAN OPERAS.' 

ABiooA>~n. 

ATiLiKTi. 

Gn-STiKO. 

ASSilNlO. 

ijebenicx. 
Fabamoniml 

JlTPlTEB IH ABOC 
lUENEO. 

Ueidaiiu. 





Taubbusk. 


AflBIPPIN*. 


RotlBLINflA. 


BtLU," 


SotPio. 


BiNALDa. 




PiBTOB Fnx). 


Auhxto. 


Tesko. 


KlCAHDO 1'. 


Amadis.* 


aiBOK. 


Euums-ro. 


TOLOMIO. 


Muzjo aoKvoti. 


LOTHABIO. 


Flobidavts. 


PAUTKEKOPB, 


OlTOBE, 


POHO. 


Ftivio. 


Eiia 


QiFuo Cesaxk. 


SOSIMIB. 



Thii list date not include tbe pssttocios Lucio Vxsa 
which do not oontain a angh origiiud note. 



and AwBAiTDBO BMwao, 



Flavio Oubbto, an abandoned opera.* 1 TiTCS, an abandoned opera.* 
Five pieMa and the orerture inCraduoed The orerture to AuaaAHUBO Sktebo^ 
into tlie putiooio of GBsaTis.* I and fragmaitaof m unnamed opaM.* 



1 ENGLISH OPERA. 

Alcbstis (called by Arnold Alcidbs). 

ITALIAN 8ERENATAS. 



■ With tba euwptloBof 
pnlUilwd Id nuti >b Inam 
In loma gaN> Uwra li nolhlnc'bat 4 lM«k i( 



Ttno, Oiuuo Ciuii, ud BotitxM, tha opnu a: 



LIST OF MUSIC. 
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2 ENGLISH SEBEKATAS. 
Acis AND Galatea. | 

1 ENGLISH INTEBLUDE. 
Choice of Hsboxtlss. 

1 ITALLiN INTEBMEDE. 
Tbbfbichobs.* 



4 ODES. 



Oh Queen Akne*8 Bibthdat. 
Dbyden*8 Ode ok St. Cecilia's 
Day. 



Alexakdeb's Feast. 
L'Alleqbo, il Penbebobo ED IL 

MODEBAXA. 



2 CHAMBEB TBIOS. 

24 CHAMBEB DUETS. 

AiTD ABOUT 150 CANTATAS.* 



InsinmundlBL 



6 TbIOS S05ATA8.t 

Watbb Music. 

Suites de Pieces foub le CLATEcnr. 

Second Sebdes of dUto. 

4 Minuets and a Mabch for the harp- 

siohord. 
Alghtkist Music. 
12 Solos, Opera 1«* 
6 Sonatas or Tbios, Opera 2^ 
4 Etudes poub Clatecin. 
Lessons fob the Habpsichobd. 
6 Hautbois Concebtos, Opera 3*- 
6 Fugues fob the Oboan. 
6 Concebtos fob the Obgan (first set), 

with instrumental part0| Opera 4** 



Concebtante. 

7 Sonatas or Tbios, Opera M- 
12 Gband Concebtos, Opera 6'- 

HOBNPIPE.* 

6 Oboan Concebtos, without inatru- 
mental parts (second set). 

FoBEST Music. 

FiBEWOBKS Music. 

2 Oboan Concebtos, with instrumental 
part. 

6 Oboan Concebtos (third set), with 
instrumental parts, Opera 7** 

8 Obgan Concebtos, with instrumental 

parts. 

8 SONAXAB.* 



u 



\ 
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" Abboad after misseiy" 84. 

Academy of Ancient Mnsic, 66; produces 
Sither, 104. 

Aeij GakUUa $ JhiUftmo^ 22. 

Acit and OalaUa composed for the Duke 
of Chandos, 59; produced to the pub- 
lic, 115; given by Mr. Macreadyy117; 
reyived, 166, 181, 220, 233, 349, 365, 
389; at Dublin, 246; instmmentalized 
by Mozart, 394. 

Acrostic on Handel, 334. 

Adaptation of Handel's Italian airs to 
sacred words, 71, 73, 215; to English 
songs, ?5. 

Addison opposes Italian operas, 28; bis 
operaofJ2o«afnofKf,29; his2>nMMiNer,92. 

Admetut, 31, 76. 

<< Affanni del pensier," 331. 

-Agrippina^n \ produced at Hamburg, 31. 

"Ah! miocorr331. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, visit to, 292. 

AletMU of Gliick, long run of, 23a 

Alceitis, 318. 

Akhymi$t MnuiCy 119. 

Alei$%a produced, 176. 

Aks$andro, See Alexandir, 

AUtsandro in Ftrtitt, by Galuppi, 236. 

Alexander produced, 75; published by 
Cluer, Walsh, and Meares, 95, 145, 199, 
oOo . 

Alexander JBabUf 306, 320; handbook 
of, 33a 

Alexandet^e Featt composed, 179 ; 186 
published by Walsh, 181, 185, 204 
given by the Harmonic Union, 206 
imitative music in, 220; 226; at Dub- 
lin, 246; 311, 318, 322, 331, 365 ; in- 
strumentalised by Mozart^ 394. 

Alexander Seperut, 195; not composed 
for Lord Middlesex, 237. 

Al/redp by Dr. Ame, 299. 



Allegro, See L 'Allegro. 

Allemande, the, 175. 

** AU that U in Hamor," 320, 324. 

** Ahna d'el gran Pompeo," 70, 349, 392. 

''All welike sheep," 265. 

Almahide, 28. 

<* Al trionfo del nostro fiiror/' 389. 

Almira, 12; a copy in the Berlin Li- 
brary, 13. 

Amadigi contains part of StUa^ 18; pro- 
duced at Hamburg, 31 ; in England, 42. 

<' Amen," the, in The Meesiah, 253. 

Anaximenes, anecdote of, 361. 

Ancien tMusic Society, handbooks of,839. 

" And with His stripes," 284. 

" Angels ever bright and fair," 316. 

An Oralono, 195, 301. 

Anthemt, See Chandos, Coronaliiitt, 
Wedding, Funeral, Dettingeuy and 
Foundling. 

Antigonus, anecdote of, 361. 

" ApoUo's Feast," published by Walsh, 92. 

'^Applausoi duci," 220. 

Arbaeee, a pasticcio, produced, 161. 

Arbuthnot, Dr., ^Harmony in an up* 
roar," 36; a firiend to Handel, 44; 
opposes The Beggar' e Opera^ 82; fighta 
Handel's battle, 169; his opinion of 
Handel, 241. 

Arci-liuto, 18; description of, 19. 

Ariadm produced, 162; revived, 172, 
175; popularity of, 389. 

Ariadne by Porpora, 160. 

^rii0<flafif0,how published, 96; 175. 

Armidey long run of, 238. 

Arminiue^ 184. 

Ame, Dr., his Alfredt 299; conversation 
with Handel, 327; his oratorios, 339; 
365. 

Ame, Mrs., 17a 

Arnold's Mrangements, 33a 
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Arrigoni, 160. 

Artaxerxet^ by Attilio, 67; by HaBse, 
176; long run of, 238. 

Ashby, the bassoon-player, 133. 

^ As JesQs was sittings" 47. 

"Ask if yon damask rose/' 311. 

'*k% pants the hart/' 51. 

AstartuSf by Bononcini, 66, 67. 

AttyanaXf by Bononcini, 67. 

Ataianta, 182. 

Athalia produced at Oxford, 157; novel- 
ties from Famasto introduced into, 
165; 176, 311, 331, 349. 

Athenaumf the, on the Ma^nf/le^ in 
Israel, 423. 

Attilio, the composery 7; comes to Eng* 
land, 54; collaborates in MuMto Sea- 
vola, 67; hit operas, when prodaoed, 
67; his character, 68. 

AYolio, Sig**, accompanies Handel to 
Ireland, 252. 

** Bacchus, god of mortal pleasures," 75. 

Bach, Handel's plagiarisms from, 284 ; 
never met Handel, 917. 

Bannister, the violinist, 38. 

Baptism of Handel, 2. 

Barbier, Mrs., 31. 

Bassoon, 18; a monster, 133. 

Bates, Joah, 348. 

Batson's coffee-house, 268. 

Beard, the tenor, 281. 

Bear Gardens, 236. 

Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony, 220; 
his opinion of Handel, 395. 

"Before my eyes/' 320. 

Beggar's Opera (the), 81; verses on, by 
Carey, 82. 

" Behold the monster," 72. 

*' Behold the trumpet shall sound," 283. 

Bellamont, Lord, 239. 

Belshazzar, imitative music in, 219; pro- 
duced, 288 ; called i?<!/^A<u2rtr, 290 ; 
311, 318, 320, 349. 

Benedict, Mr., gKVQAlexander's Feast, 206. 

"Ben spesso in vago prato," 75. 

Berenice, 186; imitative music in, 219. 

Berlin, visit to, 6. 

Bomacchi, Sig"*-, 89. 

Bernard!, Francesco. See Senesino. 

BertoUi, Siga , 159. 

Birds, live, introduced upon the stage, 30. 

Birmingham Festival, 267, 414. 



Birth of Handel, 2. 

Bishop of London opposes a festival in 

Westminster Abbey, 351. 
Bishop, Sir H., 328. 
Blindness of Handel, 322. 
Bolingbroke opposes Walpole, 403. 
Bononcini, 7; comes to England, 54; 

collaborates in Mtaio ScsbvoUl, 67; hie 

operas, 67; discussion with Lotti, 148; 

leaves England, 155. 
Boschi, the basso, 32. 
Boston, performances o£ Messiah at, 267. 
" Bow down thine ear/' 72. 
Bowley, Mr. C, 58. 
Boyce, Dr., 365. 
Bradford Music HaU, 413. 
'^ Brave boys, prepare," 84. 
" Bieak forth into joy," 264. ' 
'* Brethren and fdends," 309. 
Broadwood's, Messrs , harpsichord, 363. 
Britton, Thomas, 38. 
Brown, Lady, against Handel, 292. 
Brownlow, Hon. W., 240, 271, 314. 
Burke, Dean, 239. 
Burlington, Lord, receives Handel into 

Ifis house, 44. 
Bumey, Dr., anecdote of, 374; pr^udice 

against French music, 418. 
Busts of Handel, 352. 
"But the water/' 209. 
" But who may abide," 259. 

Cabals against Handel, 68, 145, 160, 292. 

Caffarelli, 194. 

Cajus Fabric ius^ 161. 

CaJJumia, by Bononcini, Q7. 

Camillay 26. 

" Can I see my infant gored/' 311. 

Cannons mansion, 48. 

Cantata of The Passion^ 13. 

Cantatas, 34. 

Cantate e Duetti, by Bononcini, 145. 

Canzonets composed in Italy, 24. 

Caporale, the violoncellist, 295, 365. 

"Carasposa,"31, 55. 

Carestini, 159, 178, 374. 

Carey's verses in praise of Handel, 60; 

on the Beggar^s Opera, 82;. "Dragon 

ofWantley," by, 185, 365. 
Caricature by Goupy, 142, 373. 
Caroline, Q ueen, 81 ; Funeral Anthem for, 

192; anecdotes of, 193, 375. 
Caro vieni/' 349. 
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Catior H JPolhtx^ long run of, 288. 

Caitraoci, the Yiolinist, 125, 206. 

Catalaniy M»«-, 260. 

Gaulfield, Mr. John, 91, 273. 

Oembftlo, 18. 

Cerretto, Tioloncelllst, 365. 

^< Cesare non seppe mai/' 71. 

Chaconne, 174. 

Chaloumeaiiy the, 406. 

« Chamber tan" published by Walsh, 92. 

Chamber duets composed ibr the iSrin- 

cess Caroline, 34. 
Chamber Trios, 72. 
Chandos, Duke of, 48, 61. 
ChaHdo9 T$ Dmmt amd Anthems, 49 

reduced, 51; imitative music in, 219 

the eighth anthem in Me$$iahf 264 

349. '^ 

Chapel-master to the Elector George, 25. 

Character of Handel, 364. 

Charities of Handel, 336. 

"Cheer up, my lads,*' 84. 

" Che non puo la gelosia," 23. 

Chesterfield and Heidegger, 43; his 

opinion of Frenchmen, 86 ; anecdote 

of, 200. 
Chester, Handel at, 242. 
CKoiee ofHereuUM, 311, 318, 322, 831. 
Choruses, Handel's, 135, 387. 
Chimenti, Sig*-, 194. 
Chrysander's, Dr., History of Music, 12. 
Cibber, Colley, 326. 
Cibber, Mrs., 116; in Mmiah^ 249. 
Ciroy by Attilio, 67. 
Clark, R., on 2:^ Jlarmomous Black- 

MR»/^402. 
Clarinet, the, 401. 
Clavichord, 5. 

Clegg, John, the violinist, 125, 295. 
Cleo/lda produced at Hamburg, 31. 
Clive, Mrs., 235. 
CiotOda, by Conti, 27. 
Cluer's publications, 90. 
Collection of MSS. by Smith, 9. 
*• Col tuoi piedi," 173. 
'^ Come, ever smiling Liberty," 250. 
Commemoration of 1784, 348. 
Commonplace-book of Handel lost, 8. 
Competition on harpsichord between 

Handel and Scarlatti, 20. 
CbfMertonfo in nine parts, 226. 
Conti's CtoUUIs, 27. 
Conversation with Handel, 226« 



Cooke's,Dr.Bei^amin,(MstofiafMi^352. 

Cooper, Lord, 160. 

Copyright in his works granted to 
Handel, 92. 

Coram, Captain, 267. 

Corante, 174. 

Corelli, 19, 397. 

Corfe, composer, 73, 865. 

(hrioUmo, by Attilio, 67. 

Coronation Anthem$, 78, 196, 206; at 
Dublin, 243, 349. 

Correspondence between Roner and 
Hughes, 33; between Handel and 
Colman, 97; with Jennens, 177; with 
Jennens, from Doblm, 244; 276, 288. 

Cortiville, flutist, 365. 

Costa, Mr., 206. 

Cost of theatrical management, 87. 

Costume of the musicians of the Chapel- 
royal, 36. 

Covent Garden Theatre, 27; Handel 
goes to, 176; oratorios given at, 278. 

Cowper on the Commemoration, 351. 

Coxe, Rev. W., 45. 

Cradock, Mr., testimony as to Jf««isA, 
254. 

Crqftman, the, 403. 

Creatton, Uie, 220. 

CrUpo, by Bononcini, 67. 

Criticism in England, 219; in the old 
journals, 258, 279, 414. 

Cross, Mrs., 28. 

Crosse, 215. 

Crotch, Dr., on Handera plagiarisms, 
2SB; on The ffarmamout JNaektmUhf 
402. 

Croza, Dr., failure of as manager, 237. 

Crystal Palace, music at the, 412. 

Cuzzoni, Signora, her first appearance, 
70, 78, 146, 160, 376. 

Cuzzonists and Faostinists, 77. 

Cyrui, See 8iroi, 

"* Da gl' amori flagellata,*' 72. 
Daphne, 12. 
Iku^ by Attilio, 67. 
** Da Tempcsta," 70. 
Dates, discussion as to, 14. 
David, by Porpora, 228. 
" Dead March " in Samly 204, 349. 
Death of Handel, 333. 
Dehorah, 127, 166, 176, 206^ 291, 311, 
820, 331; handbook of, 338. 

P F 



M UM in Rmaldn. 30. 
uicatiuix. Bandel not food of, 370. 
i'<ep«r BDd deeper," 320, S9S. 

rmia, 233. 

izi(> deir Opera," pabliehsd liy 
iaUb,94. 

loar's portrait of Hudel, 3G2. 356. 
'{nn; to Lavt, 61. 

ttnf" 'JnMra >nd Te Dmn, SH), 
.32,349. 
'□TUhirefllakeof, Ticeroy InlrolnnJ, 



^l (TnoMa impiego i ' 



;■ 74. 






■70. 



i> bene,' 



'agon of Vactley," 186. 
imMia cbBraoUr of orfttgtios, 100. 
im* lUed by Hindel, 137- 
iry Laufl TluBUe, 27. 

uiyden, prices pnid to, 92) "arraliges" 
ShaksperB, 213i Ctfe (o St. ftoVinj 
JJay, 22S. 

iVyA>n-jO(/e,233; atDablln, 246; 349. 

linbooce, the vioUniit, 39, 295, 322, 360. 

Dubourk, John, parchnaoa Hnndel's fur- 
niture, 345, 4-'0. 

Dndlnitb Uattlieaon, 11. 

Doke of 8ai«-WoiionfoldB, 4. 

■'Dalcia amor, Jesu caro," 42f>. 

Dopsrc, Madame, 194. 

Dutastanti, Sig'-, ^3, IGO. 

Dniseldorf, pasBage [brougb, 26. 

Edition compete of Handul's worki, 12. 
Elector George of Bruusiritk engagea 
Handel as obapoI-niiMtcr, 2u. 



Elgah. tbi., 2lj7. 

£Ilerton, Hr., bia portmit of Hrtndel, 

36a 

Englisli Opera, a desire to eatablisb, 121 , 
Engrayingi of Handcl'i portraits, 368. 
Erminia, by Bononcini, S7, 
Eitier composed, 60 j pnbliibed by 

Walab, 94-, produced in public, 104; 

pcrfonned in action, 108, 100, 1 76, 181, 



226; BtDubhn, aW; 311. 318, 331 



Faber. 00. 

Failnrea of Handel. 18i!, 306. 

"FaUen is tba foe," 282, 349. 

" False deatnicIiTe way," 331. 

FarMoanio, 102; published, 194; not 

compoiied for Lord Uiddlesex, 237. 
" Farewell, yo limpid iprinss," 320. 
Farinelli. 160, 186, 3B7, 411. 
Farnnei, by Bononoini, 67- 
Ffttiiec of Handel oppoies liis masical 

teadenciei, 3; deatb of, 6. 
Faustina, Sig"-, 77. 
Fcsting, liotoncellisl, 366. 
Ftstiral at York, 260, 349; at Binning. 

faaui, 267. 414; at Hereford. 351; at 

Worcester, 361; at Nonricli, 413; tlio 

great Handelian of 1867, 413. 
Fielding on Handel, 16N. 
Finlayson, Ur., S39. 
Fins linic, IB*. 
FinvorU Xii4ie, 136. 312; pkyed nt 

Che Foundling, 314. 
Flariui, 70; piiblistied. 90. 
Flarence,arririLlBt,14;secoadTi9icto,25, 
Fleridmte, 12; nl Hamburg, 31; JnEai;. 

Innd, 69; publiibed, 90. 
F:Tiit lHusic, 256. 

" For tbe Lord God omnipotent," 259. 
"For untoasacbild is born," 261, 206. 
"FotwboiBOod."49. 
Foundling Hospital, 267, 334; Aniiaii. 

31E; suggestion to bnry Handel in, 

346. 
France almoet ignorant ofclasiical nm- 

aie, 416. 
Frnncesina, la, 194. 
Freke, Lady, 239. 
" Freely I lo Heaven resign," 324. 
Frenob oanzoneti, 24. 
Frencji comediaoB in London, 56. 
FroDoli-horn, triion Qrst used by Ilandsl 

17. 
French acbool of music, 417. 
"From tilt) censer curling riie." 311. 
" Fngnes for the orgau" published, 168. 
Funtral Atiliein for Qneen Caroline, 192; 

intended (o be used iu Saul, 206 ; uicd 

in Itraei u l^yfl, 208. 
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Funeral of Handel, 347. 

Fomitore of Handel, inyentorj of, 344. 

Gaetano Migorano. See Caffarelli, 194. 

Gaillard^ J. E., the oompoeer, 365. 

CkOli, Sig'-, 286. 

Galop, 174. 

GfUappi, 236 ; hit Pemhpe, 245. 

Garrick reoitei irenea in Handel's ho- 
Donr, 335. 

Gaspaiini, 17. 

Gates, Bernard, performs Stthsr, 104. 

Gay, a firiend to Handel, 44; wrote part 
of Aeis,69i Th$ Biggar't Opmrtiy 81; 
wrote words of Etthir, 104. 

Geminiani, the violinist, 41. 

George I. irritated against Handel, 40; 
is reconciled, 42. 

George II. ascends the throne, 78; anec- 
dote of, 193; fond of Handel's music, 
200. 

George ni., aneodote of, 200. 

German cantata of the Pastion, 13. 

Germany, popularity of MetHah in, 267. 

Gcnrinus, Dr., information from, 13. 

Gliost of Dardanus, 18. 

*' Gia ITEbro," 123. 

Gideoti, by Dr. Morell, 338. 

<< Gird on thy sword," 349. 

Gismondi Celeste, Sig'^'y 159. 

Giulio Ceiar$ at Hamburg, 31; in Eng- 
land, 70; published, 90. 

Oiuttim, 185. 

Glees, 408. 

•' Gloria PatnV 349. 

"* Glory to God," 309. 

Gloucester Music Meeting, 320. 

Gli&ck's operas, long run of, 238; La 
CaduU d' GigmUi^ 306 ; Handel Vopi- 
nion of, 366; his manner of composi- 
Uon, 385. 

'' God found them guilty,** 296. 

•' God, look forth," 216. 

" God of music, charm the charmer," 71. 

** God save the King," when printed, 75; 
chorus of, 78, 296, 300. 

Gordon, the singer, anecdote of, 360. 

Gonpy*s caricature, 142, 373. 

Grafoni's portrait of Handel, 357. 

Grailon, Duke of, 375. 

"* Grand concertos," op. 6*, 120, 226. 

*< Gran tonante," 173. 

Granville, Bernard, 22. 



** Great U Jehovah," 217. 
'' Great Jehovah, all adoring,'* 74, 215. 
"* Great Jehovah, awful word,*' 216. 
Green, Dr. Maurice, 149; oratorios by, 

339,365. 
Greenwich, Mestiah performed at, 266. 
Gr^try's imitative music, 222. 
Chri»elda^ by Bononcini, 67. 
Gutta Serena, Handel attacked by, 321. 

Habeneck, how he conducted, 322. 

Saiistonet chorus, 216, 388. 

'' HaU, holy ligbt," 216. 

EaMujah chorus in The Masiah, story 
of, 253; 387. 

SaUeltffah chorus in OceasoituU OratoriOf 
297. 

Hamburg, Handel arrives at, 10. 

Hamilton Newbnrg takes Al«x«mder*9 
Feast from Dryden, and Samson from 
Milton, 279; his address to Handel, 
180. 

Handelian Festival of 1857, 413. 

Handel, how spelt, 1 ; early musical ten- 
dencies of, 3; visits Berlin, 6; goes to 
Hamburg, 10; early compositions, 13; 
visits Italy, 14; Venice, 17; Rome, 
19; is appointed chapeUmaster to the 
Elector of Brunswick, 25; arrives in 
London, 26; visits his mother, 33; 
returns to England, 34 ; pensions 
granted to, 41 ; lives with Lord Bur- 
lington, 44 ; accompanies George I. to 
Hanover, 45 ; becomes chapel-master 
to Duke of Chandoe, 48; joins the 
Boyal Academy of Music, 58; becomes 
naturalized, 58; revisito Italy, 89; 
becomes manager, 89; visits Oxford, 
156 ; refuses the doctorship of music, 
159; Cabals of the Nobles against 
him, 160; his first failure, 186; his 
illness, 191 ; statue erected in his 
lifetime, 197; his house, 227, 420; 
abandons operas, 236; visits Ireland, 
241 ; visits Aix-la-Chapelle, 292 ; his 
second failure, 225; elected honorary 
member of the Society of Musical 
Science at Leipsic, 295; last visit to 
Germany, 317; attacked by gutta 
Serena, 321 ; his blindness, 324 ; 
a conversation witli, 326 ; hia death, 
332; his will, 340; hU funeral, 347; 
his ^aracter and genius, 359. 




.lIi Handel, 

iQDei," 300. 
uwi>i I perfonn Altxvndtr'i 

■It, 2 — 

■bVhi Blaektmiti, 65 ; perrormed. 
ladonij of Aacionl Music, 66; 401. 
-xoay in an upionr," by Arbalhuot, 



cr, Jtfr., tlie vmnpoier, ^04. 
i<iliord,lSj cda)petldoiion,betiroen 
idel nnd Scnrlntti, 20; Bundol 
V it at Biitcoa'i, 39 ; beloogiog to 
idel, 352. 
™'a Sale* A^na, 227; .^(iwrsj*, 

8 i tbe nujnbsr of bis woika, 382. 

utboii Concertos," 120; opera 3»- 



mhu, 167. 

>1lIu9, is. 26, 40, 66, 159, 18l> 88fi. 

•ia't Crtation, 220; hii opinion of 

.wAiM, 30tl; an«cdot«« of, 368, 411; 

number of hii woibs, 383. Jlis opL- 

Dion of HsDdei, 392. 
Hajes, Dr., the composer, 365. 
HKjDiarkcC Tlientre, 26. 
Hajm, Niao1oFr>acesco,2Tj dudiGBtion 

of GihIm Crwan-, 370, 
«H«wmy crjing," 217. 
"HecomsB," 139. 
"He del [ Tared tbo poor," 310. 
* He found lliom guLlly," 130. 
'*Ha gnve tliem Laiistonaa fkii' rain, ' 

216, 219. 296, 349, 388. 
"Ha boa his niiiQBion Sxed on high," 

297. 
*■ He hnarobnlied the heathen," 217. 
EbideggK, 43; partnerthip vitb Han- 
del terminate!, 168; hii piopotalfora 

■nbscTipcion faUi, 201. 
"H« layeththe beami," 71, 917. 
"Help, OUatea, help," 60. 
Henry the Eightli, a eompour, 406. 
Herbert, Lady, married Beard, 281. 
" Her body is boried," 349. 
arc«lu,290,811. 
HeteTord FeitiTal, 361. 
"Hvoei, whan irith gloty hazaxB^ 308. 



"Hesaw the lovuly youth." 315. 

'Hb lent a thick dukoeu," 222. 

"He ihall feed his Qock," 260. 

" Be iball poriry," 26a. 

" Hs smote all tlia Gnt-born," ^40. 

■'Ho trH3tedinGoiV'203. 

" Ho was btooght as a lamb," 71. 

"He wai despbed," 390. 

" He vai eyei unio Che blind," 71- 

" He wili da«h them inpieces," S6fl, 

nigbir«y n 

HiU,ABroti, letter as to Englieb open^ 

Hill, the Key. Rowland, aueedote of, 74. 
" Hi> body is buried in peace," 3.©. 
" His iceptre it the rod uf power," 296. 
" Bia seat is uath," 296. 
"Hisyolteiseajy," 265. 
Hogarth'i caricature of Tke Bffgar't 

Optra, 82; his " Enraged UniiciBii," 

125. 
HDlluid, Hnadel Tisiti,26. 
" Holy, holj, holy. Lord tied Almighty ,'' 

71,' 73. 
Hoops, fashion of wearing, 318. 
"Hope, a jiuie and lasting tieaeure," 

425. 
'•Hope.lhou source of every blessing," 71. 
Houbrakcn's engraving of Handel's poE- 

trait, 358. 
House of Handel," 420. 
■' How bcaotifol are tbs feel," 264, 386, 

421. 
Howe, Lord, nnd Handel's barpiicbord, 

353; portrait of Handel, 367. 
"How ia it possible," 162. 
Hudson's portiuil of Handel, 356. 
Hughes, Jubn, 33, 3S. 
HaUah, Itr., perfunns Uriui, 218. 
Hundrtdlh Fiabn, 32. 
Eydtupa, by Mancini, 28, 
Hymtn. See Iimatii. 
Hymn* by Handel, 61. 

i7CalMM,40S. 

" 1 lilce tha ■moron* youlli," 236. 

n MtitnUt added to L'Alk/n, 220. 

"IlttiCerbero,"Sl. 

71 Tiienfs dtl Tmfo.lO; *tiU tinedited, 

20; 186, a04. 
7«t>teoptil>li*hed, 00^232; atDablin, 24a 
" I miei toeplri," 81. 
ImUatlva mnale, 219. 
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Imitative poetry, 221. 
^Impione wretoh/' 205. 
Improvisations upon the organ, 203. 
" In gentle marmnriy" 320. 
Instrumental mosio by Haadel, 303. 
Instnunents osed by Handel, 135. 
Inventory of Handers furniture, 344. 
Invitation to visit England, 25. 
"* lo gia t'amai/* 216. 
" lo t'abbracoio," 349. 
IphigenU in Tauride, long run o( 238. 
Ireland, Handel's visit to, 241. 
** Israel, how art thou fallen/' 217. 
lirael in Babylon a compilation, 338. 
Itrael in Effypt contains part of a Magm* 
feat composed in Italy, 24, 423; pro- 
duced, 203; first performance, 206; 
211, 217; imitative music in, 219; 226, 
320; handbooks of, 338; 349,388. 
Israelites m Hgifpt performed by Mr. 

Lacy, 112. 
Italian opera, the luxury of, 28. 
Italian operas in England, 26; organised, 

53; in England a fashion, 238. 
Italy, Handel rbits, 14. 
<« I will sing unto the Lord," 296. 

Jackson, W., the composer, 365. 

Janson, a singer at Chester, anecdote of, 
242. 

<* Jehovah crowned," 139, 349. 

''Jehovah is my shield," 296. 

" Jehovah, to my words give ear,*' 296. 

Jennens, Charles, correspondence with, 
177; character of, 230; correspondence 
with Handel firom Dublin, 244; com- 
posed the words to The Messiah, 244; 
his opinion of T^e Messiah, 263; cor- 
respondence, 276, 288. 

Jephtha, imitative music in, 219, 311,320, 
331; handbooks of, 338; 349. 

Jersey, Messiah performed at, 266. 

Jeune Henry^ by Mehul, 220. 

Jig, the, 17. 

Jonsou, Ben, anecdotes of, 119. 

Josq»h and his Brethren, 285; drametic 
character of, 110, 292, 303, 311, 331; 
handbooks of, 338. 

Joshua J dramatic character of, 110; imi- 
Utive music in, 220; 306, 311,320, 349. 

Judas Maeehabaus, Quick March in, 138; 
produced, 303; 306, 311, 315, 318, 320, 
322, 331; handbooks of, 338; 349. 



JuHus CcBsar, See GimUo Cesare. 
Jupiter in Arffos, 225. 
Justm See Giustino, 

Kaiser, the number of kis opens, 882. 

Eeeble, J., the orgaaitty 866. 

Eelway, J., ^e organist, 365. 

Kilmanseck, Baron, 40. 

King's Theatre, 26. 

Kyte's, F., portrait of Handel, 858. 

La Oaduta d$' Qiftmti, by Qliiok, 806. 
Lacy, Mr. R., attempt to give oratorios 
in action, 112; analysis of The Ocea- 
sional Oratorio by, 296. 
V Allegro, 229, 233; at Dublin, 243; 

279, 331. 
Lampe, J. F., 133, 295. 
La Samjteia di Crete, 185. 
*<Lascia che io pianga," 31, 390. 
Laudate puer% composed at Borne, 18. 
L'Estrange, Sir Roger, 38. 
Leslie, Mr. E., 339. 
Lessons for the Harpsiehord, Bea Suites de 

POees. 
Leicester, Jephtha performed at, 320. 
^* Let bright seraphims," sung at Yanx- 

haU, 196. 
" Let Old Timotheus," 72, 208. 
** Let rakes and libertines^" 311. 
*' Let the waiter bring olean glasses," 31. 
** Let us take road," 31. 
Leveridge, R., publican and composer, 

365. 
Libel against Handel, 128,403. 
Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre, 27; Handel 

at, 225. 
Lindsay, Mrs., 28. 

Linley in partnership with Stanley^ 838. 
Lintott, Mr., and 1%4 Mmrmmious Blat^ 

smith, 402. 
Little Theatre in the Haymarket, 26. 
Liuto, the, 19. 

London, Handel's arrival in, 26. 
London Sacred Harmonic Society, 204; 
The Messiah performed by, 266; 
Joshua^ 310. 
" Lord, remember David," 71. 
"Lord,tothee,*'316. 
Lothario, 90; published, 91 ; 97. 
Lotti, 17; discussion with Bononoini, 

148. 
*'Lo! the angels," 265. 




« or, 174. 
L.ial, 380. 



iDld, 351. 



.men, Ur.,ou imllMive music, 224) 
" Huider> plug tzitna, 285. 
line, theorgui it. 243; pecntiuitiM 



waiii uu I w to dale ot 

nd«l'i. uiilh, o; notice of, 7; errors 

> lo date), 15; opiaioD oTarolariotin 

-iclion, 108; toitimonj u lo Uittiah, 

M. 

ir key, Unndol'i iub of. 205. 
alluuMao >deg[iaE<] pupiilc," 349. 
uoini'i opcrg Hyilatpti, 28. 
nrch in Sinalde, 31. 
irlborODgli, Duke ot^ pfttroniita Boiion- 
:iiii, 145. 

IfoiTiiigB of tlio Prinoa of Wnlea, lts3. 

Hnr; I«boiie Gardi^ni, 106. 

Maikod bolls M the Dpera-bause, 65. 

HatthcMia, 9; charKter of. 10; corr.:- 
■pondcoce witb Buidol, 366. 

"May linlmy paace," 297. 

"Uuy no null intruder," 311. 

MnxQy.lboRev. -, 351. 

Hozarin inUodacei opera into Frautc, 
418. 

Keares. piraciea by, 67; lib pnblica- 
tioas, iW. 

Mcbul's orertore oTJtuiu Senri/, 230, 

JCercor's Hospital, Dublin, 241. 

Harighi, Sig'-, m, 194. 

Jf^sniiA, four oboraseaof, wbance taken, 
72; intlnmieiitBliied by Mourt, 138; 
394; composed, 210; first perTarmanca 
dT, 247; nol performed for tbBgrst tinie, 
in London, 250; wbo wrillen by, 244, 
264; not composed it Gopaall, 2^; 
rariTali of, 257; present popularity 
«r, 266; how much it brought to the 
rDUDdliDgHo9p;ul,271;>rbeap[iuled, 
271; raviifed, 279, 292, 311, Sl.l, 320, 
322, 331; liandbooks of, 338, 349; 
auKdote of, 373. 



Hlcbselsen, Johanna, S5fl. 

Hiddleses, Lord, becomes Duaaagor, 23& 

HUler, Junes, 286. 

" Uillioni Dnbora," iS7. 

miaia, Ur., 368. 

Milton supplied t'le |iocin f>ir Suitucti, 

280. 
Minuet of JlitAfr, 202. 
'■ Mirtb, admit me of thy craw," 223. 
UoU»rc, 209; anecdola of, 284. 
HoDtagnana, 159. 
Montague, Duke of, 286. 
Uoutague. Lady M. W,. on Bcard'a inai- 



Shakipere, 212; to Handel, 




(ton. Lord. 239. 
if Huidel. liG Bend* mouej l< 



Uotart's instmmentBlion of TitMtaialif 
138, 394; imtrnoieiitation of .^bfuii- 
d*r't Feati, ;!06; Jftfwwu, 192; 220; 
birth of, 381; anecdote of, 308; Dum« 

b«r of his works, 363; bl: opinion of 
Handel, 3U4. 

MSS., Smith's collection of, 9; otSiUa, 
18; belonging (o Lady Hnll, 22; of 
Tht Mtuia!,, 271; of Jcikw, 300; of 
Sp/smon, 312; of Jiithlh«, 324; tha 
originals 1( ft to Smith, 946; preseoUd 
to George III., 352. 

Uuseltc, the, 174. 

Mutical criticism in England, 219, 414 . 

Music JD England, 407, 417. 

Musical iocietiea of Dublin, 240; in Eng- 
land nnd Iroiaod, 406. 

Hoaical tendencies of ilandel, 3. 

Muiio Sctero/n produced in Germany, 31; 
in England 117; published, 96. 

" My heart ie inditing," 349. 

Xame of Bandal, bow spelt, 1, 

Naples, Tiait to, 23. 

■'Nascialbosco,"'71,349. 

Needier, Henry, 38. 

Negri, the siitcm. 160. 

"Nci riposo," 71. 

Ntre, 12. 

Newton, Re/. J., Sermons ou Th» Jfii- 
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New York, performance of The Mtuiah 

at, 267, 
NiccoUni, 27, 31, 35. 
Nobles' cabal against Handel, 292. 
Noisiness of Handel's mnsic, 133, 141. 
«* Non vi piacqae," 71. 
''No pasture now the plain affords,*' 

297. 
Norwich Festival, 413. 
" No sempref no cmdele,*' 23. 
<* Not showers to larks," 69. 
Noyello> M»^ Clara, 417. 
Novello, Mr., on the Ikttingin Te l>ium, 

284. 

Oeeasional Oratorio, 215, 295 ; not a pas- 
ticcio, 297; the occasion for, 301. 

'* Death, where is thj sting?" 265. 

Oth/or Queen Anne's BirtMay, 34. 

Ode on St. CecUia'e Day, 182, 279; in- 
stmmentalized by Mozart, 394. 

(Etiut pzDdacod, 103. 

Old style and new style, 203, 240. 

" Liberty," 297. 

'* Lord, how many are my foes," 296. 

" Lord, thon hast in mercy," 217. 

" love divine," 51. 

"Ombracara,"55, 390. 

Omnipotence a pasticcio, 338. 

<* my pretty Punchinello," 76. 

On the Reeurreetion, 61. 

Opera 1% 120; — 2«, 121 ; — 3*, 167; 
— 4«,201; —6*, 121,226; 6«,226. 

Opera-house at Hamburg, Handel en- 
gaged at, 10. 

Opera-bouse, failures of, 237. 

Opera in France, history of, 419. 

Operas in London, 26. 

Oratorio (a concert), 195. 

Oratorios, origin of, 106; with or with- 
out action, 108; how performed, 114. 

Oreheetra Concerto, 365. 

Oreetee a pasticcio, 175. 

Organ Qmcertoe, opera 4% 201, 393. 

Organist of Lubeck, 10. 

Oriana, 31. 

Orlando a pasticcio, 122. 

Ormieda, 406. 

Orpheue, long run of, 238. 

<* sing unto the Lord," 219, 349. 

f « iing ye praises to great Jehovah,'* 
216. 

Otioboni, CAvdinal, 19| hit d«ath, 20. 



Ottone, 31, 69, 70; published, 90; 96, 

308, 389. 
Overturee/or the Earpeiehord, pttbli8he4 

by Walsh, 92. 
Ocerturee in eight parte, 92. 
Oxford, visit to, 156. 

Paesiello, number of his works, 383. 

Pamphili, Cardinal, 19. ' 

Paradise Zoet, price paid for, 92. 

Parnaeeo in Feeta produced, 163; re- 
vived, 186, 233, 365. 

Parody of Amadigi, 42. 

Farthenope, 90, 97. 

Passacaille, the, 174. 

Faeeion, by Bach, 140. 

Faeeion, the German, 13, 45. 

Pasticcios, 161, 427. 

Faetoral Symphony of Beethoven, 220. 

Faetor Fido, French -horns introduced 
into, 18 ; interpolation in, 23 ; pro- 
duced, 35; published, 94; revived, 
167, 172. 

Pavane, the, 176. 

Pearce, Dr., fVmeral sermon by, 347. 

Penelope, by Galuppi, 245. 

Pepuscb, Dr., plays the harpsichord at 
Thomas Britton's, 39; chapel-master 
at Cannons, 48 ; composes The Beg^ 
gar*-e Opera, 81; subscribes to Fara^ 

. mondo, 194; conversation with Hau* 
del, 327; 365. 

Performance of Handel's Oratorios dar- 
ing his lifetime, 311. 

Performances of oratorios, a list of, in 
1734, 176; in 1739, 204; iu 1740, 
226; in 1741, 233; in 1742 (in Dub- 
lin), 246; in 1743, 279; in 1744, 286; 
in 1745, 292; in 1746, none ; in 1747, 
303; in 1748, 308; in 1749, 311; in 
1750, 315; in 1761, 318; in 1752, 
320; in 1753, 322; in 1764, 330; in 
1765, 66, and 57, 331; in 1768, 330; 
in 1759, 332. 

Peterborough, Lord, canes Senesino, 144. 

Philharmonic Hnll, Liverpool, 413. 

*'Piangero,''390. 

Piccini, the composer, number of his 
works, 382. 

Fifferari, aur of, 284. 

Piracy of Handel's works, 57, 199. 

Plagiarisms, Handel's, 2'^4. 

Pleyel,353. 



fttpmon who Mug 

I n« Bafjir't Oftn, 

iiKiiM> I«nd»l,44i WTDtapnrl 

'' litled in Tit Btjfin'l 

lied in Stihtr. IM i 

twIieUtrf,241i liHd 



I. 101. 



c,242. 



'* Ariodnt, 100; bia Dmid, 2S8; 
tuubei of hi) work>,382; bia opinion 
f Handel, 303. 

rail! of Handol, 198, 352, 356. 
"U, 65, 29S. 
rerful gairdi&ns." 3A9. 
■ise Johovab that dweUetti in Zion," 
18. 
use jra JchovKh," 217. 

33, 128. 132, 422. 
paid tQ Handel bj Wabh, 91. 
Qaiton de Medici iavilei Hnndel 
Italy, 13. 
of Orange arrlTes in Eogland, 



!of 



•■PropliBtie™ioin."297. 
Ftohmv, 80; p\iblisUed, 91. 
Fablic Act at OiTord, 156. 
Foblbbeia of HaiidDi, 90 
Pulteaej opposes Walpilc, 403. 
Pyrrliui and I>tinrfriiii,hy Sonrlnlli, 27. 

■' Quia fecit mibi magna,' 426. 

" Qui rangfll di pianta in piaota," 23 

<' QqdI fior cbe al alba ride,' ' 72, 

Qnaon Anne, S4, 37 ; dcntli af, 40. 

QuMniborj, Dncbeu of, 39. 

Qnin, Dr.,239. 

Qnintett in Flanif, 70. 

Sadamulo, 31, 55; pnbUibad, 00. 
Eameao'i Cailor anif Fallui, 233. 
Bandall, Dt. Jolm, lings in EiU.fr, 104. 
BnodHlJ, W., piibli>be< Tit Meitioh en~ 

tiro, 273. 
Ravenscroft, violiaiit, 365. 
Seadiag. J., orgaaiit, 306. 
Stdtmplion a pasticcio, 338. 
Reaves, Mr. Sitns, 47. 
Beimscbneider, stDgw, B9. 



Keinboi'l, T., ainger, 365 

" Rojoice, tbe Lord is KinR," 51, 

"Roadi '1 Beranoal cigilo," 71, 349. 

Rent »( tb« Opera-honra," 86. 

Rijuitm, MoMTt'a, 220. 

JlauntaiaM (tbs), 18; orebestra oT, 
19; when printed, 20. 

Ritario Piimo, 3\,7S. 

Binalda, 29; popolarilr oi; 32, 103. 

Ring, J., CommtmeTatvtit of Emd^, 362. 

Eiilori, M^'.iSa. 

Ripieao, instnunenti of, 10. 

Bivm, Lady, 8. 

" Hoasl beef of Old England," 2M. 

Bobs, BJustioeof tbe peace, 38. 

Eobiason, Mn., aftorwards Lady P«tor- ! 
boiungb, 20. 

RociiesiBr, Bishop of, fiinerftl sermon 
by, 347. 

BndeSnda. 31, 71, 103. 

Roderifo, 14; cbomies in, 18. 

Rollt, tbe librettist, 54; his name em- 
ployed in a political libel, 403. 

Rame, Haadel's visits to, 18, 2S. 

Roner, Andrew, 33. ■ 

Ronmanii, 29. * 

RoJcngruTa, the organist, 336, 

Ro»i, Gmcomo, 29. 

Ronbiliac, IT; hiimonnment of Hande), 
347 ) bis bust of Handsl, 362. 

Soxam, IT Alexander in Indn, 308. 

Royal Academy of Uusic, 63; ininei], 84. 

Koyal Firavoika (the), 312. 

" RojbI Gnarda* Marcli," 31, 

Royal Mnsicians' Society, portrait of 
Hindel, 356 

" Rule Britannia," 20B. 

Rntpoli, Iforqais of, 19. 

Rnisell, the mimic nnd singer, 293. 



26; bis widow rcceiTOS remittantei 
fiom Handel, 366, 
Sue red Barrnonic Society performs 
"Zadok," 79; has the Tinxliall 
Statnc, 198 ! prodncoa Ditlin^m 7fc 
llfuia.G/nmiilHiH Amlien and DetoraS, 
206 ; breaks the bonds of cnstom, 200} 
mode of performing "For unto us," 
261; ttanai, perFbrmed by, 206; 
Duntgea the fortbcomiog B 
ttai-ni, 413. 
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Sacred mosie, ebanu^ier of> 49; composed 
in Italy, 24. 

'* Saored raptares/* 311. 

<' Sad ftolenm sound/' 215. 

Salaman's, Mr., Lectures on MusiCy 64. 

Salaries of singers, 188. 

Salary, as chapel-master to the Eleotor, 
25.' 

Sall6, M»«., 175. 

Salt-box, the, 389. 

Saloe Regina, of Hasse, 227. 

Samton, 278, 286, 292, 311, 315^ 320, 
322, 331 ; handbook of, 337; 349. 

Sandwich, Lord, played the kettle-dram 
in Jephtha, 320. 

Saraband, 174. 

Saul, 177, 203, 226, 233; at Dublin, 246; 
286, 292, 311, 315, 331, 349. 

Scalzt, singer, 160. 

Scarlatti Domenico, 17, 20; competes 
with Handel on the harpsichord, 20; 
his opera of Pyrrhua and DrnmtruUy 
27; number of his works, 383; anec- 
dote of, 396. 

SeipiOf 95; published, 199. 

Scott, Dr., Ode to Handel, 352. 

Seal of Handel, 344. 

" See the conquering hero," 304, 388. 

** S'el mio mal da voi depende,*' 18. 
Se m'ami o caro,*' 23. 

aemeU^ 282, 286, 287, 292 ; handbooks 
of, 338. 

Semiramit a pasticcio, 161. 

Senesino, 54; anecdotes of, 76; his re- 
turn to England, 97; quarrels with 
Handel, 144, 146. 

Serenata of Act e Oalatiea, 22, 

Serpent used in Firetcorks MunCf 136; 
anecdote of, 360, 405. 

Serse. . See Xerxet, 

Servandoni, the Chevalier, designed the 
Royal Fireworks, 313. 

'* S'estinto el' idol mio," 43. 

" Se tu non lasci amor," 22. 

" Se vuoi pace, o volto amato," 330. 

" Sgombra dell* anima," 74. 

Shakspere, treatment of, in England, 
212; his love for England, 214. 

Sharp, Mr., Handel's surgeon, 361. 

*' She delivered the poor," 349. 

Slnittleworth, Obadiah, 38. 

Bi/mna^ ia Am, 2$,174. 



'< Sing ye to the Lord," 349. 

" Sinners obey the Qospel word," 51. 

<' Sin not, king^" 204. 

«t Sion now her head shall raise," 330. 

Siroe, 79. 

Six Organ Concertos, 120. 

Sister of Handel, 340. 

Sleeping personages in the operas, 102. 

Smart, Sir G., on Handel's plagiarisms^ 

285. 
Smith, the elder, 45; renews an acquaint- 

ance with Handel, 45; 57. 
Smith's, C. J., collection of MSS., 9 ; 

322 ; performs Handel's oratorios, 

337; his compilations, 339; legatee of 

the original MSS., 346; refuses to sell 

them, 352; 365. 
Smollett, on the cabals against Handel, 

293; with AleuUt, 318. 
Snow, Valentine, the trumpeter, 283, 295. 
Snoxell, Mr, his duplicate of Handel's 

will, 325, 344. 
Society of Decayed Musicians, 305, 356, 

364. 
Society of Musical Science, at Leipsic, 

elect Handel a member, 295. 
ISoloffum^ interpolations intO) 215; 222; 

310, 331, 349. 
Sonatas Solosy op. 1^, 120. 
Sonatas IViof, op. 2>, 121. 
Sonatas Trios, op. 5% 121, 226. 
''Songs Arom the oratorios" published 

by Wabb, 274. 
Sons of the Clergy, .ESr^A^ played for, 59. 
" Sorge a di," 23. 
"^ Sorge infansto," 123, 349. 
Sosarme, 94, 103, 166. 
<' Sound an alarm," 388. 
Spence's, Miss, " How to be rid of a 

wife," 61. 
'' Spero si, mio caro," 76. 
Stage decorations, 87. 
Stanley, J., the blind organist, 323 ; 

conducts Handel's oratorios, 337, 365. 
State of music in England, 407. 
Statue to Handel in his lifetime, 197. 
St. Cecilia Society, 337. 
Steele opposes Italian operas^ 28| price 

paid to, 92. 
Steffani, 17, 25. 

St. George's Hall, Liverpool, 413. 
" Still caressing," 319. 
St. Martin's Hall, MtssM at, 266. 
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Scrada, Sig*-, 89; adrertkeracat Uj 
ber liuabuid, IIS, 159^ liti hosbaad 
tbraatmi Handel with trtest, lfi&. 

Stompdr, Mr,, pruents a copy of Hiuid«r« 
work) to BeathOTCD, 395. 

6-Hilf lit H/eti pam- li Oaredii, 63; 
lecoad seriea of, &4, 3Q3. 

tjunnsu, Ur., perfoniu Saul, SOi; adnpte 
tliB an-uigenieiiu in Iirail, SlTr par- 
rorniB Jothua, 310. 

«tM«»i>A, 310,331. 

Swift't epigram, 60. 

S*inj'» letMr W Colmiio, i/il. 

Symuadi, Rentj, 3S. 



TamrrlaHt, i 



,349. 



Je flswiH, Utreclil, 37} ChimdM, 49; 

Qd«o Ciiraline'>,283; DFttiDgeu, S82. 
Telemuin'g ralations with Handel, 9. 
TirpM^on produced, 172. 
7)w« produced, S3. 
Ihsatret in LoDdoc, Tncte reapectiug, 

26. 
■' The ansmy laid," 296. 
" Til* flrigbled peaaant," 297. 
7^(7FiPi'(ofum,51. 

" Tlioir land brought forlli frogs," 21il. 
" Their loand ii gone," 264, 
"The Lord dolivBrm from tho bondage 

of sin." 47. 
"The Lord is a man of war,"' 425. 
" The Lord it my Blritngth," 218. 
" The Lord ehaU leigo," 349. 
" The nations tremble," 309. 
Theobald's uran[cela«nt of Shnkspcrc, 

212. 
Tktodora, 315, 331, 349. 
Theorbn, 18, 19. 
" Tho afford that's drawn," 297. 
" TbCTo came aU manner of flies,"' 219. 
"Tho waves of ihe sea raga horribly, " 

49, 219. 
'■This my body," 47. 
TliomliiU's portrait of Handul, 358. 
"Thou mlest the raging of the tea," 

49, 
" Thou Shalt btiog them in," 290. 
" Thrico happy Unml," 215. 
" TUrongh llie land," 200. 
" Through the nations," 139. 
"Thy music is divine," 216. 
" Tliy rebuke," 260. 



Tif^kets for the Comneinonilioii, 350. 

" To God OUT •trength," 237. 

" To joy He hrightflns,'" 74, 

Ihlofaeo. Sea Plolatg. 

" Tonorella che rimirn," 319. 

" To song and dancr," 223. 

Towmend, Mr., 239. 

" Tri Bospetti," 38!t. 

TraT««a ba.'sa,406. 

Triumph of Tint, 320, 331. 

Tromba marina, 124. 

Trumpet not n«ed in Sodtrigo, 16; ii««d 

in Silla, 17, lit. 
" Tuna your harps," 330. 
" Tuoi piini son dardi," 1T3. 
" Turn thw, Lord," 71. 
" Tulta raocolW," 388. 
Tnelve Gcand Concertoa, S3. 
Tyers, Jonathan, 197. 

L'dii, Handel's plaglariimi from, 284. 

I'mckt Tr, Daim and Jviilate, 37; pub- 
lished, 92; performed at Oxford, 158; 
at DuhliD, 243} 423. 

Talentiai, 37- 
Vnleriano, 35. 

Vauihall Gardens, Uaudel composei for, 
196; rehearsal at Firncarli Muiie ia, 
313. 

" Venus laughing," 316. 

■' Verdi prati," 71; sent hack hy Care- 
stini, 374; 390. 

" Veno giU I'alma," 23. 

Ffipatiano, by Attilio, 67. 

Viardot, Madame, 47. 

Vico, Big'', 31. 

'■Ticniofisllo,"72. 

"Vi Bda lo iposo," 349. 

Vincent, Mrs., 196. 

Vincent, the hautboy-player, 365. 

Yiola da gamha, 18, 19, 38. 

Viol d'amour, 38, 124. 

Vluletta marina, 124,406. 

Violin, 18; family of, 123. 

Violonrello, 19. 

Visits to i)ic Duke of Sase-WeiMnrelds, 
4; to Berlin, 7; to Hamburg, 9; to 
Italy, 14; toVouiee, 17,25; lo Komo, 
18,25; to Naples, 23; to Oxf>jrd, 166; 
to Ireland, 241i to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
292; to Gennaoy, 317. 
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Vittoria, in love with HAnde1| 380. 

Volante, 174. 

Voltaire and Shaktpere, 212. 
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